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PREFACE 


Prof. G. C. Jhala, Professor of Sanskrit, at Bombay’s 
St. Xavier’s College, was a renowned research scholar. He 
served the cause of Sanskrit studies, teaching and research 
with singular devotion, 1 dedication and distinction for a 
period extending over forty years, He died on January 11, 
1972. This book is the result of the efforts made by some 
of his students, colleagues and others who spontaneously 
came forward to collect funds specifically for the purpose 
of publishing in book form the late Professor’s voluminous 
writings on various indological subjects. Prof. Jhala’s 
writings in his mother-tongue, Gujarati, have already 


been published in two separate volumes, entitled, 
NIRAJANA and' AKQARA. The present publication, 
AAV1NA IN THE RGVEDA , covers his writings in English, 
leaving only his writings in Sanskrit yet unpublished. 

The students as also the scholastic fraternity had 
warmly received earlier Prof. Jhala’s annotated editions of 
Raghuvamsa (cantos VI to X) and Bhminwildsa (bun¬ 
ches I & IV). Likewise, his Kalidasa-A Study, which first 
appeared in July, 1943, had also received highly apprecia¬ 
tive notices and proved to be a good guide for all those 
interested in a study of Kalidasa, His work, always rich¬ 
ly endowed with scholarship, has an innate simplicity- 
qualities as rare as they are outstanding - which even a 
lay reader finds absorbing and interesting. 
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Earliest in point of time was, ASV1NA IN THE 
RGVEDA, which was submitted by Prof. Jhala as his 
Thesis for the M.A. degree of the University of Bombay 
in the early thirties. The same essay now adorns this 
book’s title. This piece of highly original research has 
been looked upon by Dr. F. 0. Schrader, University of Kiel, 
Kiel, Germany, as an “excellent contribution to Vedic re¬ 
search” and having “hardly anything unacceptable”. 

The book carries a critical introduction by 
Dr. V. Raghavan, the well-known Sanskrit scholar and 
Professor of Sanskrit, Madras University, Madras. Such a 
highly critical evaluation by so eminent an authority as 
Dr. V. Raghavan, greatly enhances the book’s intrinsic 
value and also testifies to Prof. Jhala’s rich contributions 
in the fields of research and scholarship. 

It would be difficult to single out names in a task 
which, by its very nature, has to be a co-operative one. 
While all members of the Memorial Committee have con¬ 
tributed their mite to make this publication possible, some 
may be mentioned. Among these are, Dr. Rajendra Nana- 
vati, Dr, Minal Vora, as also Dr. Mridula Marfatia, all 
Prof. Jhala’s students, but for whose painstaking efforts it 
would have been well-nigh impossible even to collect the 
Professor's scattered writings on so many subjects, spread 
over so many years. The Committee is grateful to Rev. 
Fr. Esteller, S. J., a colleague of Prof. Jhala for many years 
at the St. Xavier’s college, for his assistance and guidance 
in this regard. Mention may also be made of Shri B. H. 
Bhukhanwala, also a student of Prof. Jhala, who shoulder¬ 
ed the responsibility of the production of the book. Shri 
Gopalakrishna Modi of the Gujarati Type Foundry, Bom¬ 
bay, deserves Committee’s special thanks for competent, 
technical and material assistance in the highly involved 
and complicated compose work of the first chapter of the 
book. Thanks are also due to Prof, S. Nirakar, who under¬ 
took the difficult task of proof correction as also compila¬ 
tion of Bibliography and Fr. Gispert-Sauch, S.J., who 
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volunteered to prepare the Index to this volume as a 
labour of love and high esteem for Prof. Jhala. 

The Committee is thankful to Shri Chimanlal Shah 
and Shri Arvind Shah of Chimanlal Paper Co. for their 
help in regard to the exquisite quality paper they supplied 
for this book which, it is felt, has considerably contributed 
to the book’s elegance. 

Prof. Jhala’s close association with Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan stood the Committee in good stead inasmuch 
as its Press, the well-known Associated Advertisers 
& Printers, felt happy in being associated with this 
publication as its Printers. The Committee sincerely 
thanks the Press and specially Shri B. C. Bharucha, for 
their guidance, patience and care but for which the book 
would not have been endowed with such an exquisite get- 
up and the neat and clean printing despite the extreme 
intricacy of the compose work involved. 

It is difficult, indeed, for the Committee to express 
adequately its gratitude to Dr. Y. Raghavan for his criti¬ 
cal introduction, Shorn of mere praise, objective, analyti¬ 
cal and yet appreciative, generous in praise where con¬ 
sidered due and frankly outspoken where opinions differ¬ 
ed, this introduction easily marks itself as a ‘model’, be¬ 
fitting the work it so lovingly seeks to introduce, The in¬ 
troduction is a warm tribute to Prof. Jhala’s scholarship 
and research. By dint of his integrity, honesty and dis¬ 
cipline, Prof, Jhala has left an unforgettable mark on the 
intellectual and cultural life of the western part of the 
country in general and Bombay in particular and in that 
sense the present work is commemorative also of his rich 
contribution. 

Thanks are also due to all the donors for their un¬ 
stinted and sustained support to the Committee which has 
made it easier for the Committee to undertake so arduous 
a task. The Committee is also grateful to M/s, Munshi- 
ram Manoharlal, the well-known publishers of indological 
books, Delhi, for having undertaken to act as the Sole Dis¬ 
tributors of this publication. 
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With the publication of AsVINA IN THE RGVEDA 
the Committee has accomplished the main task for which 
it came into being, It has yet to turn its attention to the 
publication of Prof. Jhala’s original writings in Sanskrit, 
Encouraged by its happy experience of the three publica¬ 
tions till date, the Committee is hopeful of completing this 
last task, too, and thereby completing its tarpana to this 
scholar and savant who was always held in high esteem 
by all those who came in contact with him - the scho¬ 
lastic fraternity and the laity alike. Services he has 
rendered in the fields of education, literature and culture 
through his close association with Colleges, Universities, 
Sanskrit Yidyapiths like the Tatvajnan Vidyapith, Thane, 
Sanskrit Pathshalas and such prestigious institutions as 
the Asiatic Society, Bombay, with which he was associated 
for a number of years as its Secretary, the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, and Shree Bombay Jain Yuvak Sangha 
were truly noteworthy and would be gratefully remem¬ 
bered for a long time to come. The Bhavan, especially, pays 
an annual homage to Prof, Jhala in the shape of a Memo¬ 
rial Lecture on his death anniversary day, the 11th January, 
when a well-known scholar discourses on some aspect of 
Poetics. The speakers so far include Smt. Heeraben 
Pathak, Dr. Suresh Joshi, Shri Gulabdas Broker, Shri 
Sundaram, Dr, Umashanker Joshi and Dr. Harivallabh 
Bhayani who all have considered it an honour to be asso¬ 
ciated with these annual Jhala Memorial Lectures. 

The Committee feels that the various books covering 
almost all the writings of Prof. Jhala would stand as last¬ 
ing monuments to his remarkable achievements and would 
be a fitting tribute to so devoted, humble and quiet a scho¬ 
lar who by his outstanding contributions has lent lustre 
to the lore we have so proudly inherited. 

Dept, of Gujarati DR. RAMANLAL C. SHAH 

University of Bombay Chairman 

Bombay4()0032 The G. C. Jhala Memorial Committee 
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I readily responded to the request of Dr. R, C. Shah 
and other colleagues to associate myself with this collec¬ 
tion of the papers of the late Prof. G, C. Jhala whose 
friendship I cherished. I recollect his Secretaryship ‘ of 
the Asiatic Society of Bombay and his arrangement of the 
function at which the Society’s Kane Gold Medal was pre¬ 
sented to me by the then Governor of Bombay, Sri Prakasa, 
and making that function coincide with the meetings in 
Bombay of the Sanskrit Commission. 

The papers of Prof. Jhala collected here range from a 
Thesis to a Note. The subjects dealt with show the cove¬ 
rage of the scholar over the wide fields of his study in 
Sanskrit literature. These however represent only his 
papers in English. There have been other copious writings 
of his in his mother tongue on Sanskrit and Gujarati sub¬ 
jects. He had been a life-long University teacher and all 
this shows the all-round and significant role he played in 
the intellectual and academic spheres in his .part of the 
country. 

A noteworthy feature of Jhala’s papers is their langu¬ 
age and expression which distinguish them from the 
pedestrian character from which most research writings 
suffer, 
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The leading contribution here is his Thesis on 
the Nature, Function and Physical Basis of the Asvins 
in the Rgveda. As an M.A. dissertation it has an 
organisation and presentation which show already the 
thorough-going scholar to be. Two of the shorter articles 
deal with some Boots in Grammar and Accent in Veda. 
His interest in Sanskrit as a living language and medium 
of contemporary expression is seen in another article. 
The largest number of papers is in general literature, 
poetry and drama. The longest one here is on the nati¬ 
vity of &rlihar§a, the author of the Naisadhliyacarita. 
Seven papers relate to Drama, four of these to the so-called 
Bhasa-plays and their vexed problems. 

The methodology of the investigation and exposition 
in these papers is marked by thoroughness, comprehending 
the pros and cons of the questions. The Purvapaksa is 
fully set out. However, as the sponsors have asked me 
to write, not some customary compliments, but “a critical 
foreword or introduction,” I make some observations with¬ 
out intending in any way to detract from the value of 
these papers. 

Regarding Alvins a variety of views has been ex¬ 
pressed by scholars as to their identity or the exact phy¬ 
sical phenomenon on which they are based. Jhala exa¬ 
mines all the theories and confirms the generally accepted 
theory that they represent the morning twilight, He also 
points out the difficulty in understanding the name ASvins 
which is later than Nasatyau and their association with 
horses which also is later. But the explanation offered by 
him, namely that Alvins were also the tutelary deities of 
horses, is far-fetched. As Macdonell says, Asva here 
means the swiftly springing ray of light which brings on 
the'twin deities of dawn (p. 53, Vedic Mythology ). The 
Asvins are also described as borne by the ass, and other 
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animals, as also different birds; these obviously signify 
the coming into movement of these beings at the end of 
night and the dawn of light. 

The second long contribution here is the discussion 
on the place of birth of the poet and philosopher Srihar$a 
on the evidence afforded by his well-known poem the Nai- 
sadhlyacmta. This kind of enquiry is one of the byways 
of research and is sometimes overdone by scholars who for 
the time being allow their local enthusiasm to override 
their critical judgment. That 6rihar$a came from Bengal 
has been elaborately argued by some Bengali scholars, 
but sober scholars have dismissed the theory. In his 
study of this question Prof, Jhala sets forth the whole 
array of arguments of vocabulary, pronunciation and spell¬ 
ing and customs advanced in favour of Bengal and shows 
how these evidences are untenable as they are current 
elsewhere also or are sanctioned in poetics. As for his 
positive proposal of Gujarat as the home of 6rihar§a, I am 
afraid he is as vulnerable as the Bengal advocates, and 
on the same grounds on which he has refuted their theory, 
However, the data in the poem relatable to Gujarat which 
he has brought together here are revealing and impressive. 
This paper is a distinct addition to what Handiqui and 
Jani had done on the NaisadMyacarita, 

The largest piece of work to the credit of Prof. Jhala 
is the Sundarakanda for the Critical Edition of the Valmiki 
Ramyana for the Oriental Institute, Baroda. His work 
here follows the principles arrived at for the edition of the 
earlier Kandas, the chief of which is that the Southern 
Recension forms the main basis. The Introduction and the 
Critical Notes touch upon some questions, but do not offer 
any solutions or raise controversies, e.g. regarding the 
meaning of the name ‘Sundara Kapda’ for Book V vis-a-vis 
the names of the other Kailas, There is one point of 
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Textual Criticism with reference to the two Epics which I 
may mention. In a story of Epic-length, there are bound 
to be recapitulations or repeated reports of events to more 
than one party, It is natural that the narrator, when re¬ 
counting his experience to more than one party, does not 
always make the same, point to point exact, statement. 
There may be omission of a detail here and there or inclu¬ 
sion of a detail previously skipped and shift of emphasis 
from one incident to another. This'would apply also, in 
general, to the Anukramam(s) or Table of contents. There¬ 
fore the use of these two as internal checks is not an ab¬ 
solute or foolproof test. 

There are two other papers on the Ramayana, In one 
of them, as one who had taken part in the critical edition 
of the Epic, Jhala shows how the Rdmayap-bommls in 
the Nala-episode in the Mahdbhdrata, which Sukthankar 
had dealt with, show many readings common to the NE 
recension of the Ramayana but at the same time show 
many divergences from the NE and some correspondences 
with the N. and S. texts. In a brief Note on Ramayana 
IV.6.4., a verse found in NE and S, but not in NW and 
retained in the Critical, Jhala sees in the simile na0m 
vedasrutim yathti a problem that does not exist there, 
While he is correct in dismissing the note on this by Man- 
kad who edited the concerned Kawja, he goes out of the 
way and offers a baseless suggestion that there is in this 
simile of bringing back the lost Veda an echo of a Buddhist 
practice. The reference in the simile is clearly to the 
well known story of the Veda being stolen by the demons 
Madhu and Kaitabha and taken by them to the nether 
world under the waters and Lord Narayapa as Haya&rsa, 
diving, killing the demons and bringing back the Veda. In 
the very next line in IV.6.5, Sugrlva says further that he 
will bring Sita back even if she had been taken away, to 
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the Rasdtala , which echoes and confirms the story alluded 
to as that of Veddpahara by Madhu-Kaitabha. 

On Kalidasa, Jhala discusses three questions. First 
the Kuntalesvaradautya and its authorship, One would 
go with him when he deflates the enthusiasm and fancies 
of Mirashi; but at the same time, would find it difficult to 
go with him when he offers his own interpretation of 
Kpemendra’s quotation and the words with which the verse 
is introduced namely that it is not the great Kalidasa but 
a later namesake of his who wrote the Kmtalesvaradaut- 
ya. It is too much to say, as Jhala does, that Ksemendra 
himself did not mean the great Kalidasa. The critical 
comment of Ksemendra that follows the citation, which is 
as important or even more so than the introductory words, 
refers to the Prdgalbhya and Gdmbhfirya of the poet in 
speaking those words to the king which, with quiet digni¬ 
ty, correct the king’s lack of behaviour. This would befit 
the Kalidasa, not a Kalidasa. My own interpretation of 
this and the other quotations from this work may be seen 
in my Bhoja’s Srigura-Prakasa. 

The second Kalidasa-topic discussed by Jhala is the 
. relation of Kalidasa and Vatsyayana. He draws atten¬ 
tion to Kanva’s advice to 'Sakuntala in susr&sasva etc. 
(IV. 18) which embodies the words in Vatsyayana’s Kama- 
Sutra. He draws attention also to the differences between 
Vatsyayana and Kalidasa, e.g. Vatsyayana’s precepts being 
for the Ekacdrin wife and Kalidasa’s for a wife who has 
co-wives (Sapatnis). There are two points to be borne in 
mind here: Firstly, a poet like Kalidasa takes what he 
wants and does not give up his freedom to go his own way 
with that material; secondly, although Sakuntala’s lot is 
among Sapatnis with whom Kanva wants her to be friend¬ 
ly, the Sage yet shows her the way she could attain to the 
high dignity of a Grhm {YMVevam grhmpadm yuva - 
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tayali), Even one in the midst of co-wives should rise to 
the ideals of the blessed Ekacarim according to Vatsya- 
yana, IV.2, efc amii&vrttam anutisthed iti Kanisthavft - 
tarn, a passage which Jhala does note. This is not to say 
that there were not Mm-mtra texts before or other than 
Vatsyayana’s and that Kalidasa was pot conversant with 
them, 

The third question discussed in the Kalidasa papers is 
the poet’s date. The B. C. view that he puts forth on the 
basis of the Megha'duta and the Mdlavikagnimitra is held 
by several Indian scholars. But it is a little too much 
when Jhala tries to see in Kalidasa’s words puranai and 
nava in the well-known verse in the Prologue to the Mala- 
vikdgnimitra, a reference to the theme of plays relating to 
an ancient Pwdnic personality contrasted with a new con¬ 
temporary historical figure. 

Jhala has a comparatively long essay on Bhavabhuti. 
In the preliminary clearing of the ground, he traces Bhava¬ 
bhuti’s likely peregrinations and says that from Padma- 
pura in Vidarbha he appears to have migrated to Ujjain, 
and identifies the Kalapriyanatha before whom the poet’s 
Mahaviracarita and Malatimddhava were produced as 
the Mahakala of Ujjain. Kalapriya is masculine and not 
feminine and it is the name of the Sun God at the place 
known as Kalpi on the Yamuna and not far from Kanauj, 
the capital of the poet’s patron King Yasovarman. 

The main effort in the paper is to explore the prob¬ 
able historical background of Bhavabhuti’s remarks about 
his hostile critics. As part of this inquiry Jhala traces a 
series of parallels in the Mdlattmdhava with the KSdam- 
bari of Bana. There is no doubt that in respect of emo¬ 
tional exhuberance and effusive and overflowing expres¬ 
sion, Bana and Bhavabhuti form twins. Echoes from 
Bapa are there in Bhavabhuti; one of them, the famous 
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Uneva pratibimbiteva etc. (MM V.10) even goes to Sub- 
andhu, (See Vani Vilas Press edn. p. 80). But more pal¬ 
pable echoes of Kalidasa are also to be seen in Bhavabhuti. 
This is one thing and it is a totally different thing to sug¬ 
gest that because of an obsession of his echoing Bana too 
much, Bhavabhuti developed a sense of guilt and a fear- 
psychosis before his critics. And when Jhala sees in Bha¬ 
vabhuti’s words RatiramaM-Banai-gocara-tdm (in Maka- 
randa’s speech, MM.I) a double entendre with the poet- 
banker Bana from whom the dramatist draws, Jhala is 
really straining himself too much. 

The equivocation in the words describing the VakUr 
lamalikd incident, Guiia, Sumanas and Kusumesu, Vyap&ra 
cannot be said to go to Gunadhya’s Paisaci original on the 
evidence of the parallel expression in Somadeva’s account. 
In the Kathasaritsdgara; it is clear that Somadeva writes 
under influence of Bhavabhuti. 

The final depiction by Jhala of Bhavabhuti as an in¬ 
jured soul in philosophical resignation is also out of focus. 
AH contemporary writers have to contend against older 
ones of established reputation. Some express their mis¬ 
givings mildly as Kalidasa does when he makes his first 
bow in the Mdlavikagnimitra; some like Bhavabhuti, quite 
in keeping with the different style of expression that they 
represent are more forthright and outspoken about their 
critics. This was so then, as now. Whether it is in the 
Malatimddhava or Uttmr&mcarita, Bhavabhuti’s 
portrait is one of strength which looks down upon the ca¬ 
villers, not of weakness or meekness or injured innocence. 
Such indeed is the picture that would agree with one who 
describes himself a Vasya-vak, tfabdabrahmavid and a 
Pwrinata-prajna , one established in Advaitic wisdom imbib¬ 
ed from his guru Bhagavan Jhananidhi, 
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To Bana’s amplitude already shown in the discussion 
on Bhavabhuti ( Jhala devotes a separate paper, Homage to 
the abundance and richness of Bana’s imagination, his pris¬ 
matic mind and “spectral” expression is well paid and de¬ 
monstrated with many illustrations from the descriptions 
given by the poet, But here as elsewhere, as we have 
seen, there are side-sparks of Jhala’s imagination, the over¬ 
proneness to see double entendre in all sorts of places and 
squeezing words and phrases, The main theme of Bana’s 
plenitude stands; although the saying Bmocchistam jagat 
sarvam need not be an adaptation of Vyasocchistam jagat 
sarvam, there is no doubt that Vyasa and the Mahabhdrata 
are Bana’s ideal. After saying all this, to say that Bana 
uses epithets which contradict or cancel each other and 
that he does not build up a total image contradicts what 
has been said and demonstrated earlier in the essay. 

As I said above, the single largest set of papers here 
relate to Sanskrit drama, especially to the plays ascribed 
to Bhasa. Naturally this whole subject is full of problems 
and controversies, My own view on this question has 
been stated in my Bhoja’s Mhgara-Prakasw. On the 
over-all question of these plays as works of Bhasa, Jhala, 
like several others, believes in their authenticity, His 
papers here therefore deal with other problems, relating 
individually to some among these thirteen plays, He takes 
the correct stand when he holds the Carudatta as an 
abridgement of the Mrcchakafika. Karnabhdm as the title 
of one of these plays has been a problem and various in¬ 
terpretations of the word Bharw here have been pro- _ 
posed, Task, Responsibility etc. An ingenious suggestion 
has been made by some that the words Kania-bhdra re¬ 
fer to the kunfalas on the ears of Kama which are to be 
given to Indra, the incognito supplicant, and which Karna 
feels, are a burden, physical or psychological, till he gives 
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them away. If this by itself is not satisfactory, Jhala’s 
effort to take the word bhdra as meaning “march” of 
Kama is less satisfactory. His citation of a line from 
Kama’s speech in the Pmcmtra does not improve the 
acceptability of this unusual meaning. It appears reason¬ 
able to accept that the title means the difficult task, or 
responsibility that Karna had taken upon himself when he 
got himself appointed as Commander-in-chief of the Kau- 
ravas. If this is accepted we can concede a paranomasia 
in the title that the Kundalas hanging on Karla’s kams 
(ears) are also hinted at; that this suggestion is partial 
and does not cover the Kama does not spoil it, This is 
quite in keeping with the practice of the poets to give at 
the outset some suggestions or symbolic hint of the theme 
or an event of the play. 

The paper on Dutmakya spotlights the technique of 
the play which has not been sufficiently noticed so far, 
It is difficult to categorise the shorter plays ascribed to 
| ' Bhasa except the Madhyama-Vyayoga named after its 

Vyayoga category, While not being a Bhdnw or Vithi the 
Ditavdkya uses in a large measure the technique of ima¬ 
ginary dialogue AkaMhasita well known in Bhmas. 
While in the Bhdna, the poet puts on the stage only one 
character or actor, the Dutavakya manages through the 
Akmbhafita a considerable number of in absentia mem- 
1 bers of Duryodhana’s side, gives up this device for Krsna 

and His Discus-deity Sudarsana, both of whom appear in 
person, and again takes up the device for the personified 
forms of the other weapons of Kr$na-Vi$n.u, The play has 
thus on the stage not only one Duryodhana, but also three 
others, his Chamberlain, Kr$na and Sudarsana. 

The last paper, quite a long one, in the Bhasa series 
| is on the problem of the Yajnaphala, I belong to the 
|, camp which discounts this play as a modern forgery. I am 
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glad that the detailed analysis of the play from all pos¬ 
sible angles has led Jhala to confirm that view (I.XI), I 
however think that the time and energy so ardently devo¬ 
ted by scholars to this work are a fruitless sacrifice, a 
nisphala yajnal, 

Equally futile, and also wholly misguided, are the 
papers which appear time and again on the ghost-play 
Amrdangamtaka, To those who have a close acquaintance 
with ancient Indian, theatre and the modern forms of the 
traditional theatre still surviving, there is no problem here. 
The expression simply means a play without the attendant 
drum which was an essential part of the production and 
this became a saying meaning ‘happening of things with¬ 
out the required or attendant things’; Here, as elsewhere, 
Jhala stretches the matter too much when he prefers the 
Sanskrit restoration of the saying in its Prakrit form into 
a-mrd-anka and interprets it as a play without the mark 
(anlca ) of clay (mpd) in it. And'as he does in his com¬ 
parative study of the Cdrudatta and the Mrcchakatika f he 
takes this, as it occurs towards the close of the fourth and 
last Act of the Cdrudatta (without anything corresponding 
to it in the longer source play) as carrying his usual 
double entendre and signifying additionally that the 
Cdrudatta ends here without the “clay mark”, that is with¬ 
out extending to the title episode of Sudrafca-play namely 
the little clay cart which is to appear only later, As if 
this is not sufficiently far-fetched Jhala adds further double 
entendre in the heroine’s words ma khalu vardhaya and 
reads here a side-meaning, “don’t prolong, let the play end 
here”. 

There is a paper on dramaturgy on the type of play 
called Vithi and the occurrence of this term as part of the 
Prastdvana. I have explained Vithi, Prcuhasma and 
Bhfirati Vrtti and their relation to the Prastavana in my 
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papers on the Vrttis and the name Dampaka or the cha¬ 
racter and evolution of the ten types of play (JOR. 
Madras, VI, VII, 1932-33), My exposition would show 
how there are no contradictions nor any need to postulate, 
as Jhala does, two different kinds of Vithi and Prahasana, 

■ “Humour in Sanskrit Literature” is a refreshing out¬ 
line survey and a useful contribution on an interesting 
subject of which there have not been many accounts. 
Jhala’s survey here, although brief, touches all phases of 
Sanskrit literature, Upani?ads, poems, plays of all types- 
Ndtaka, Prakarana, Prahmna, Bhdna, prose works, fable- 
literature, Cdtus and the theoretical texts of dramaturgy 
and poetics, 

Lastly there is an examination of the Kdvyaprayo- 
jmas or the several ends and purposes of poetry as set 
forth by Mammata and a viewing of the twin ends of joy 
and instruction, Ananda and Vyutpatti, from the point of 
view of current theories which hold literature as some¬ 
thing amoral and setting store by form rather than 
meaning, 

The collection of the papers of scholars, scattered in 
various journals and publications, some of which may not 
be available or accessible, is a necessity these days when 
it is common to see the young scholars embarking on their 
study or writing without a knowledge of what has already 
been written on the concerned subject, I therefore end 
to end this Introduction with a word of commendation of 
the efforts of the group of colleagues and pupils of Prof. 
Jhala in bringing out this volume, and a word of thanks 
for the thought that prompted them to associate me also 
in their work, 
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1 ASVINA IN THE EGVEDA 

I 

The Asvina: Their Mind 
?rr fft fargl^n 1 

(Those two knowing ones we call upon you; may you—wise 
ones-announce our prayer today); the emphasis which 
the puts, while invoking the Asvina, on the epithet 
faW by using it twice in the same distich indicates 
that the intellectual accomplishments of the Asvina are 
by no means meagre. The Asvina are addressed as 
an e Pitbet which probably refers, as Sayana and 
modern exegetes 3 take it, to the mental agility of the 
Asvina who are elsewhere said to be “of watchful mind” 
(HfWrar ). 4 They are very alert and can see 

through everything; therefore > they 'cannot be deceived 
to *?!). 6 How scrupulously on the alert they are can 
be seen from the observation made about them that not 
even bounties, ever so lavish, can induce them into uncon¬ 
scious parting with the gifts which they carry with them, 
C P' gg vdkim 1 (uncheated by the bounteous, ye 

U2 °’ 3 -' ^RV. V.75,5, 

6' ibid. 1,34,1, 5. Ibid III 58 7 

3. See Grassmann, Worterbuch, 6. Ibid' V 75 i 8 

S ‘ V ’ 7. Ibid'. 111.5416. 
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guard your gilts). Try as the Dasyu would to oppose them 
with his *nnt, he cannot hope to impose upon and baffle the 
Asvina who destroyed one after the other all his magic 
powers. 8 Indeed, the Asvina are unsurpassingly dexterous, 
cp. grdfell 9 (whose alertness cannot be crossed over). 

Besides the general knowledge of the world in which 
they move and which they help, the Asvina are endowed 
with ancient (primordial) wisdom, cp. vr s&f spfTl 
^ m io (ye, gods, are endowed with primordial wisdom). 
They possess intellectual vigour, cp. once they 

are called (endowed with a hundred powers). 

Having as they are a vigorous intellect, the Asvina think 
deeply; they are “full of thought” (§P^). 13 The epithets 
and tocfflf 15 applied to them show the depth and 
the soundness of their thinking. It must not, however, be 
assumed, because their knowledge is very profound, cp, 
that the range of their knowledge is narrow. 
They know everything; they are 17 (omniscient). 
This wide and profound knowledge the Asvina use in such 
an admirable way that they are compared with a wise mar¬ 
ried pair They are therefore truly 

called M, 19 more often ipft 20 (both meaning wise ones). 
Not only that, they are so undeniably wise that the ftsi 
could not help making the categorical assertion ft 21 : 
(You are wise, 0 Asvina). 

The strength of the will of the Asvina is revealed by 
the few but varied data on the point in the Rgvedci. In 
xm 3W$[«UT 22 (uncheated by the bounteous, 
ye guard your gifts) we have an unmistakable piece 


8 . Ibid. 1.117.3. 

9. Ibid. VIII.26.1. 

10. Ibid, Valakliilyam, 9,1. 

11. RV. 1.183.2. 

12. Ibid. 1,112,23. 

13. Ibid 1.158.1. 

14. Ibid. VIII,9.20. 

15. Ibid. V.74,9. 


16. Ibid. VIII.8,2. 

17. Ibid. 1.47.4. 

18. Ibid. 11,39.2, 

19. Ibid. VII1.26.9. 

20. Ibid. 1.117.23; VIII.8,2, 5, 23; 
X.40.6, 

21. Ibid. X.40.6. 

22. Ibid. 111,54.16. 
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of evidence to show how strong-willed the Asvina are. 
For, the Asvina are invoked in many places, cp. ctf 
^fcfNto 23 ; naturally, therefore, he who invokes them 
first is favoured by the Asvina much more than he who is 
late in inviting them, cp. tpff q’sprpft (‘each 

first in worship is most highly favoured’—Griffith). Were 
it not for their strong will, the Asvina might be tempted 
to exhaust all their gifts by bestowing them too lavishly 
on those who prayed to them early, and consequently 
some worshippers may have to go unrewarded. But the 
Asvina are strong enough not to be thus imposed upon—a 
fact which their worshippers know quite well, qgg 

|aw 25 (wherever you are today, hear this my 
call); g# qpp-TUTUcFr 20 (whether you are 

with Druhyu, Anu, Turvasa or Yadu,"l call on you; so may 
you come to me); to ssn 

(where, with what clans do the two wonder-workers, Lords 
of splendour, rejoice today? 

f^3Wc5|f || 2R ( whether you are today in the heaven’s ocean, 
or you revel in a house with food, hear this call of mine, 
ye immortal ones), etc.; these passages show that despite 
the knowledge that the Twins favoured others with their 
gifts, the worshipper felt confident that his prayer to them 
would not go unheard. In these passages then we have 
an indirect hint at the strength of the will of the Asvina, 


Moreover, the Twins are (impetuous). The 
epithet ^ 30 applied to them does not mean, as it is some¬ 


times understood to do, formidable or terrible; it is ety¬ 
mologically connected with 3fto 31 and has to be under¬ 
stood to mean strong—both of body and of will. Simi- 


23. Ibid, VII.69.6. 

24. Ibid. V.77,2, 

25. Ibid. VIII.73.5. 

26. Ibid, VHI.10.5. 

27. Ibid, X,40.14. 


28. Ibid. VIII.26.17, 

29. Ibid. V.75,5, 

30. Ibid, 1,257.6; VI.62,3. 

31. See Gr. Wb„ S.V. 

32. ItV.VIII,26.7. 
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resolute will of the Asvina whose enthusiasm no obstacle 
is great enough to damp, cp. srfasif 3 (unfailing). 

While thus naturally forceful, their will is not cir¬ 
cumscribed by any external agency. They are said to 
have a mind which fulfils all desires, cp. qrnsrfa RRRT 
They wander wherever they like, cp, pTfaenHRfaffl 
^prr. 36 The long array of mythological legends in which 
the Asvina work various miracles serves to show the utter 
freedom of their body and mind, The independence of 
their will of all outside limitations is so complete that they 
are called ton® (Disposers). Their relation with Rta 
too does not appear to be such as in any way to restrict 
their free will. 'From their epithet(strengtheners 
of Rta) we can see that the Asvina’s connection with Rta 
is a voluntary undertaking on their part. Although in 
RV.I.156.4 the Asvina are said to conform to the will of 
Vi$nu, it is perhaps the only passage which sets a limita¬ 
tion to their will. However, the Asvina are 
(unchecked kings). The freedom of their will emanates 
from, and is backed by, a very substantial power which is 
exclusively theirs; it is their own godhead, and through 
this they rise to the fullness of their glory, cp. qq 
tor m fotoHT qqq; fluffy 19 Exercising their innate power 
(^Ut) 40 , the Asvina betake themselves to what activities 
they choose, This self-dependence and the attendant 
freedom of will are consequent upon the perfect congruity 
of the Twins’ minds. Theirs are minds uniform, cp. 

33. Ibid. Ill,58.7. Rta may as well be taken 

34. Ibid, 1,158.2. to mean the cosmic order to 

35. Ibid. VII.69.2, which the Asvina naturally 

36. Ibid. 1,181.7, conform, However, the 

37. Ibid, 1,47.1, 3, 5; VIII,87,5. meaning of Rta, whatever it 

In all these passageswm^Sff is, does not affect the point 

is used in reference to the ^er consideration, 

drinking of Soma; we may 38, Ibid, X.3&.11. 

be justified therefore in 39. Ibid. IV.44,2, 

taking Itta as ‘the sacrifice’, 40. Ibid. IV.45.6; VIII,10.6, 
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and therefore' free from all discord. So pro¬ 
foundly and invariably uniform in will the Asvina are that 
their minds appear to have lost their individuality and to 
have resolved into one common mind, because in the 
Rgveda their mind is not unfrequently referred to in the 
singular. 42 


Despite such freedom, the will of the Asvina does not 
err owing to wrong motives, Even in their aggressive 
activities the Asvina do not appear to have been promp¬ 
ted by wrong motives. They assisted Indra when 
he fought against Namuci, because Namuci was an sqjy. 43 
True, they are incited by the worshippers to “smash the 
niggard” (^wYjffW), 44 or to “leave the miser’s life to 
decay” wgv), 45 yet the purity of their will is not 
impaired because these incitations were meant to serve, 
as will be shown later, 46 a negative purpose, viz, to warn 
the sacrificer against the consequences which would 
fellow if he became parsimonious at the sacrifice. 


Besides, in small details the Assvina retain the purity 
of their , will. For instance, they are often requested by 
the worshipper to pass by others and to hasten to himself. 
W(Go not to others); TOflWsTC- 

foRT 48 (Do others besides us worship you with songs?); *rr 
(Let not other worshippers detain you). 
The Rsi even wishes “All others around us should burst” 


Rr), 50 But the Alvina are strong enough not to 
yield to these prayers prompted by personal desires, and 


their motives pure enough to prevent them from being 


41. Ibid. 1.92.16; VII.74.2. 

42. See; for example, RV,1.158.2; 
VII,67.7, 

43. $V. X.131.4, 5. 

For a later Brahmanical 
version of this legend ‘ see 
Muir Original Sanskrit Texts, 
V. p. 93f. note, where quo- 
• tations from the Satapatha 


BrAhmana are given in ex- 
tenso. 

44. Ibid. 1,184.2, 

45. Ibid, 1,182.3, ‘ 

46. See p. 35f, 

47. RV. VIII.5.13. 

48. Ibid. VIII.8,8. 

49. Ibid, IV,44.5; VII,69.6. 

50. Ibid. VIII.42,4, 6, 
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prejudiced. They act impartially, and visit the home of 
whoever offers, cp. They reject nothing 

that has been prepared for them sftfcigfmffa :). 52 In 
order, therefore, to he able to satisfy the demands of all 
the worshippers—and they are many—the Asvina, it is 
said, like him best who worships early, cp. tp: tfswR) 
q^f *. 53 The Asvina are therefore fitly said to have been 
animated by pure motives (jjfaqRT) ; M naturally, they are 
above reproach (st^piti ). 55 


Such a strong, independent and benevolent mentality 
is bound to be reflected in all the activities of the Asvina. 
Its influence is visible, above all, in their attitude towards 
their worshippers. On account of their benevolent 
nature, the Asvina undertake to visit any and every wor¬ 
shipper; not unfrequently does the Rsi try to ingrati¬ 
ate himself with the Asvina by eulogizing them as 

From clan to clan the Asvina go in order to 
accept the offerings, cp. faf fttf fg also faft fa reft 
This easy accessibility to the Twins raises high 
hopes in the hearts of all those who are in need so that the 
gods are invoked everywhere, cp.^All 
men, almost without exception, call upon them 5 ^ 
^JTf^rl 60 ). The Asvina are gods whom many invoke 
(w® ), and invoke oftenest in the hour of need, cp, 
sfnrgffAT * 82 If any of these pressing demands upon their 
attention the Asvina do not—-because they cannot—answer 
quickly, the worshippers do not question their sincerity. 
Of course, they ask: Where are you twain? facs;); where 
are the two fair ones? ^ etc.;*yet far from 


61. Ibid. 1,47.3, 

52. Ibid. V.76,2. 

53. Ibid. V.77.2. 

54. Ibid. 1.15.11, 182.1, 

55. Ibid, 1,180.7. 

56. Ibid. VIII,5,5, 22.3. 

57. Ibid. VII,74.1. 


58. Ibid. X.41.2, 

59. Ibid, VII,69.6. 

60. Ibid, III,58.4. 

61. Ibid. VI.63,1. 

62. Ibid. V.73.9; VIII.73.6, etc. 

63. Ibid, V.74,1. 

64. Ibid. VI.63,1, 
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being despondent, they quite confidently hope for their 
arrival. Knowing full well that the Asvina move from 
one farthest end of the universe to the other ever help¬ 
ing and protecting the needy invokers, the R?i trusts that 
the Twins who are well-disposed (towards him— 3*^*7®) 
will not overlook his prayer. For, so sympathetic they 
are with their worshippers that the Alvina are considered 
to be easy to invoke In response to the protes¬ 

tation of the worshipper that fasr WFi? (you are 
dearest to this prayer of mine), the Aisvina extend the ut¬ 
most cordiality and sympathy to him so that the worship¬ 
per makes his offerings to them with as much confidence 
and enthusiasm as he would to his parents, cp. ^ iggfffa 
It is only the unfailingly obliging nature of the 
Asvina that could have inspired the assertion, in so many 
words, that “like a son to his parents, I call on you” fopf 
fsrefoff ). 09 Elsewhere the same intimate relations are 
conversely expressed: Like parents their son, help me 


The sympathy of the Asvina does not stop here; such 
a paternal attitude would he at best what they as deities 
mdy be reasonably expected to assume towards their 
worshippers. But the Asvina, prompted as they are by a 
benevolent will which would not like to keep the needy 
invoker at arm’s length, enter into a co-ordinate connec¬ 


tion with him without maintaining any difference between 
him and themselves. These “sires, enquiring after kins- 
men (faro Wrs ®!) 71 condescend to come down from 
Olympus and do not shrink from contracting relations 
with their worshippers as between equals: “You have 
entered into friendship with “daily seek- 


65. Ibid. VII,74.4; VIII.26,14, 

66 , Ibid, VII.44,2; VIII.221 

67, Ibid. VI.63.1. 

68 . Ibid, III,58.2, 


69. Ibid, VII.67.1. 

70. Ibid. X.39.6, 

71. Ibid, in.54,16. 

72. Ibid, V.73.4, 
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ing your friendship, Ye Men, Protectors of many, may I 
turn you hither” (an stf to frofcro TOfafl). 73 

This friendliness is by no means skin-deep as is evinced 
by the fact that the R?i approaches the Asvina with a de¬ 
sire to form the closest friendship, cp, qftjs 

iTO7n3W. 74 The Asvina are spoken of as c^s^f 75 —an epi¬ 
thet which shows how closely they had identified them¬ 
selves with their proteges. The lowest depth to which the 
Asvina could stoop in their friendly attitude is sounded 
when the Ttsi invites them to his home so that "renewing 
auspicious friendship, we may revel together intoxicated 
with Madhu” (g* m\ froth mi m ^ n iron:). 70 
It is natural therefore that the worshippers who have been 
favoured with such a high privilege should express their 
joy and admiration, cp. McWfrotros *m 77 (glorious in¬ 
deed is the friendship of the Asvina). This close friendship 
ever for good; “auspicious is your friendship” (^fhcfsr:) 78 
It is so holy and ideal that it surpasses the relation with 
other gods, cp. m: m . 

Nor is this all. Either not satisfied with personal in¬ 
timacy with the Asvina, or desirous the more to ingratiate 
themselves with them, the fteis assert that theirs is a con¬ 
nection handed down from father to son and try to 
strengthen their claim to the Asvina’s friendship by call¬ 
ing it hereditary. ^ m fafPT 60 

(‘Twixt you and us there is ancestral friendship and com¬ 
mon kin; remember and regard it), g*: ^ 


73. Ibid. V.49.1, 

74. Ibid. VIII.73.6. 

75. Ibid. VIir.8.7. 


76. Ibid, ni.58.6. 

Wole;—This unhesitating 
mixing with human beings 
was responsible, as the later 
tradition goes, for the ex¬ 
clusion of the Asvina from 
the sacrifice to which they 
are said to have been ad¬ 


mitted latterly cp, gat. Br, 
iv.l, 5, Iff. also Taitt. Sam- 
hita, vi.4, 9, 1 , There is no 
evidence in the Rgveda to 
support this view. 

77, Ibid. 111.54,16. 

78, Ibid, IU,58.6. 

79. Ibid. VIII.10,3, 

80. Ibid. VIII.72.1, 

81- Ibid. 111.58,6, 
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(let us renew the-old-auspicious friendship), In bestow¬ 
ing abundant riches on the worshipper, the Asvina only 
display in a tangible form their hereditary connection with 
his family, cp. ^ ^ aw gcrffa wrorfa. 82 

These Friends of man do not fail to help their wor¬ 
shipper whenever he in the hour of need calls on their 
help.rof iflTOrw 83 (help me in my distress); fngp 

WTOtfr: 84 (We in distress call on you for help). These 
calls the Asvina will not hesitate to listen to, for, “surely in¬ 
deed, oh Asvina, the seers of old have called you ‘the best 
helpers in distress’ (f^ croft#siftro gtro;), 86 
The distress is chiefly poverty which the Asvina remove 
by bestowing their gifts. In fact, so amply do they give 
away that and ^qgrr?rr—titles glorious in themselves 

—have in effect become stock-epithets of the Twins. They 
give at night, they give by day, and give in no niggardly 

wa y> c P',froroi gjgrorr^ro H7 Whoever 

worships or offers to the Asvina is sure to be rewarded, 
C P‘ TO THTfk srn, 88 pft fTOTraV 8 Generally, the worshippers 
do not leave it to the Asvina to decide what the gifts should 
consist of; they ask of them what exactly they are in 
need of, “Bring us wealth” (gj[ yft Tfk ; w “bring to us 
riches thrice” (foff f “Come, Asvina, with riches 

for the five clans” (arr. .TTO^TOm); 02 “desirous of wealth 
I call on you, lovers of Madhu”(g*., f or , 

“you carry wealth in your chariot for the offerer” ^ As 
an illustration it is said that when the Twins went to the 
house of Divodasa, their chariot was laden with riches 
Besidestfsf and ^ the worshippers pray to the 


82. Ibid, VII,70.4. 

83. Ibid. 1.181,7. 

84. Ibid, 1.118.10, 

85. Ibid, 1,118.3; 111,58.3. 

86 . Ibid, 1.139.5. 

87. Ibid, VI.63.8, 

88 . Ibid, 1,47.1, etc. 


Ibid. VI,62,5, 
Ibid. V.42,18. 
Ibid. 1,34,5. 
Ibid. VII,72,5, 
Ibid. VII,67.4. 
Ibid. 1,47,9, 
Ibid, 1,116,18, 
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Asvina for wft. 3TT fawrafm JRJcT Uri 

^ifa 07 etc. Once the Rsi asks the Asvina for sfqq. 08 

Sometimes the Rsis even definitely say how much 
they want. A ft?i makes the following request:—“Asvina, 
find for me my share of new-presented gifts so that Kasu 
the son of Cedi may give me a hundred camels and ten 
thousand cows”. 99 But such instances are very rare. In 
passages like the following: “Endow every word of the 
singer with riches” (srpf m |HR), 100 or “Bring 

us riches in hundreds and thousands”|^^d , ?fq'W?fcf 
^)MUhe element of conventional exaggeration is, too 
obvious for us to interpret them literally. Such passages 
express in a concrete form the trait of the Asvina which 
is referred to by epithets like pq, 102 or by the compliment 
that “limitless is your bounty, ye protectors of many” 
gSffrr tuoq) ; 103 they show the extreme charitable¬ 
ness of the Asvina. 

As we have seen so far, the Asvina are invoked by 
the worshippers so that they may endow them with rayi, 
vasu or ratnani. Although the words used are different, 
yet, it appears, they are synonymous, and mean ‘wealth’ 
in general. 104 The wealth denoted by these words is the 
cattle, horses, chariots and such other belongings, which 
made up the property of the Vedic Arya. “Bring us riches, 
Asvina, of cows, heroes, and chariots, bring us food with 
horses” (an qf Imfom gft gtf 
round, Asvina, to us which brings cows and gold, ye 
wonderworkers” TfafflT f|WaRt) ( 100 “May I 

P° ssess g Q0d c °ws(pr:)” w The ?sis request the Asvina so 

96. Ibid. V.75,3, 

97. Ibid. VII.67.10. 

98. Ibid. VIII.35.10-12 

99. Ibid. VIII,5.37. 

100. Ibid, 1.182.4. 

101. Ibid. VHI.5,15, 


102. Ibid. 1.112.11, etc. 

103. Ibid. VI.63.8. 

104. See Gr, Wb,, S. vv. 

105. BN. VIII,5,10, 

106. Ibid, 1,92,16. 

107. Ibid, 1,116.25. 
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unceasingly for cows and horses because the former sup¬ 
plied them not only with ghee for the sacrifice but also 
with milk, butter, etc,, which they could use as food, while 
the latter were essentially required in frays and wars. 
It is therefore not surprising that the Alvina are reques¬ 
ted to “come with thousands of cows and horses” (a^q) 
qsqfqqSoth ) ; 108 the Alvina not only bring 

cows and horses, but also “swell the cows (with milk), and 
strengthen the horses i.e. improve their mettle” (ftpqq ^ 
tew# q:). 10 “ 

Besides receiving cattle and other riches from the 
gods in reward of their prayers and offerings, the wor¬ 
shippers seem often to have been engaged in frays for the 
sake of cattle etc. In these frays they required help, and 
it is Indra, the proud bearer of the deadly whom they 
usually looked up to for it, The Asvina too, though not 
frequently, are invoked for assistance on the battle-field. 
“Incite our prayers in the fights; may we share the 
wealth in the battle of heroes for spoil” (sftqrq? qqqqj 
fsRq ^ ^ r fiVU% 110 Numerous are the instanced in 
which the Asvina have helped their proteges in wars, 
They helped Divodasa Atithigva against Sambara who 
was ultimately destroyed, cp. wfaq 

3TRfW. lu They protected Trasadasyu when the 
castle was stormed, cp.qjfa;^qq^^u 2 For'Syuma- 
rasmi they threw arrows, cp, qifq* qiqbtjqq They 

helped a hero who fought for Kine “in hero battle, in the 
strife for land and sons”, cp, qrfqqq iftuqq ^ ^ 
rfflfaffq fTpqq: ,ui They blew the Dasyu off with their 
trumpet, cp, srftrrFg With poison they killed 

the son of fqrccrr^. 110 

__■ ’ v 


108. Ibid. VIII,73,14. 

109. Ibid, 1.118,2. 

110. Ibid. 1.157,2. 

111. Ibid, 1,112,14. 

112. Ibid, 1,112,14, 


113. Ibid, 1,112,16, 

114. Ibid. 1.112,22, 

115. Ibid. 1,117.21. 

116. Ibid. 1,117,16, 
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In spite of these instances, it remains to be ascertain¬ 
ed whether the Asvina betook themselves to these aggres¬ 
sions and fights of their own accord, or whether these 
aggressive activities have come to be ascribed to them on 
account of their alliance with Indra with whom they often 
co-operated. From the general impression we get of the 
character of the Asvina and their activities in the Rgveda, 
we may be led to infer that the Asvina cannot be ex¬ 
pected to take part in fights. Their destination is the 
peaceful sanctuary of the sacrificer rather than the noisy 
battle-field. Their activity is to heal, to help, to rescue 
rather than to smash and to destroy . 117 It is therefore 
probable that their alliance with Indra, whom they help¬ 
ed against Namuci, and by whom assisted they destroyed 
the enemies of Prthusbavlas, cp. 

WTOTlcft ;, 118 led to the extension and the attribution of these 
fights to the Asvina. The legend of Prthusravas as it 
stands, shows the predominance of the Indra-element 
because the Asvina would not of themselves have dealt 
with the enemies in the way they are said to have done, 
They would have acted rather as they have done in the 
case of Rebha who had been tied down hand and foot by 
his enemies ; 119 of Jahusa whQ had been besieged all 
round , 120 of the which had been caught in the wolfs 
mouth , 121 etc. they would have rescued Prthusravas and 
let his enemies alone, But allied as they are with Indra, 
the Asvina take the offensive and hunt down the enemies, 
In the case of Rebha, had they been so allied with Indra, 
instead of rescuing him-or even after having rescued 
him, the Asvina would have been prompted to chastise 
those who had persecuted him. Allied with Indra, they 

117' cp, Keith, Religion and 118. RV. 1.116,21, 

Philosophy of the Veda, I, 119. Ibid. 1.116.24, etc. 

p. 115; also Macdondl, 120. Ibid. 1,116.20, etc 

Vedic Mythology , p. 51, 121, Ibid, 1,116.15, etc, 
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would not simply have rescued Jahusa from the siege, but 
would also have routed the besiegers; and if Indra had been 
in league with them when they rescued the from 
the mouth of the wolf, the Asvina would in all probability 
have killed the wolf. Thus the whole complexion of the 
legends would have been thoroughly changed under the 
influence of Indra. 


In fact, the Asvina’s alliance with Indra has not only 
influenced the spirit of their activities, but through this 
alliance many deeds of Indra have come to be attributed 
to them. These deeds are warlike, as indeed they ought 
to be, done as they are by Indra. In RV.I.112.14 the 
Asvina are said to have protected Divodasa Atithigva in 
the fight with &ambara. There is however no sufficient 
evidence in the Rgveda which would confirm the conclu¬ 
sion which we are inclined to draw from this passage, viz., 
the legend is genuine and refers to the Asvina, Rather, 
on the contrary, there are many passages in the Rgveda 
which show that the legend of Sambara belongs pre¬ 
eminently to Indra. “Thou, Indra, left Sambara at the 
mercy of Atithigva” arfhfsRra ^w ). 122 “For Ati¬ 
thigva, he (Indra), the Strong brought Sambara from the 
mountain down” ( 3 #mi svrmtfr ). 123 The des¬ 
truction of Sambara is a feat of which even a war-god like 
Indra may well be proud; once he reflects: ‘In the wild 
joy of Soma I demolished gambara’s forts, ninety-and-nine, 
together; and, utterly, the hundredth habitation, when 
helping Divodasa Atithigva” ^ m 

ml mm\ .mw N vta fefaraqfaM ^) 124 

It is clear therefore that the fight with gambara is an 
exploit primarily, not of the Asvina, but of Indra, and 


122. Ibid. 1,51.6. 

123. Ibid. 1,130.7. 

124. Ibid. IV.26.3. For the Indra- 


Sambara fight also cp, RV. 
1.54,4; II. 14.6; 19.6; VI.26,5, 
etc, 3 
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that it came to be attributed to the Asvina on account of 
their connection with Indra. 

Another legend which illustrates how the Asvina came 
to be credited with deeds which Indra has done is that of 
Trasadasyu. In ItV.I.112.14 the Asvina are said to have 
helped Trasadasyu “when the castle was stormed,” cp. 

But precisely the same heroic deed 
is said to have been done by Indra for the sake of Puru- 
kutsa 125 whose son Trasadasyu is; and we need not be sur¬ 
prised to find that the Vedic legends are in a dynamic con¬ 
dition, now undergoing a change in the name of the per¬ 
son who has been helped or saved or again in the name 
of the deity about whom the legends are narrated. It is 
quite probable that the legend in which Indra is stated to 
have stormed the castles (seven in number) on behalf of 
Purukutsa was subsequently narrated in reference with 
his son Trasadasyu whom too Indra is said to have help¬ 
ed ; 126 and the same heroic deed was then ascribed to the 
Asvina. 

We are thus enabled to see that the Asvina’s alliance 
with Indra is responsible for the attribution to them of 
many aggressive activities which primarily belong to 
Indra. The inevitable conclusion follows, therefore, that 
it is not the nature of the Asvina to have recourse to direct 
action; consequently, the few passages where they are in- 
voked for help on the battle-field and the legends in which 
martial deeds are ascribed to them do not reflect the gen¬ 
uine, peaceful nature of the Alvina. 

Besides wealth, the Rsis invite the Asvina not less fre¬ 
quently out of a desire to be rewarded with food. The 
Twins who are so liberal as to merit the appellation 

125-Cp, jW, 1.63.7; 174.2, etc. Paurukutsya in RV yni 

Trasadasyu is called Pauru- 19,36, * * VJ " 

kutsi in RV.VU19.3 and 126. Ibid.’ Vm.36,7, etc. 
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(Lords of bounties) respond to the prayer of a 
worshipper for cattle and other riches; but especially ought 
they to lend an attentive ear to the prayer for food, be¬ 
cause they are the first teachers of agriculture, They 
sowed barley with the aid of a plough, cp. ^ 
af^I . 128 Favouring man with their gifts, the Asvina plough¬ 
ed the first (crop of) barley in the sky, cp. 
sK ftft qft e[|«T pft ;, 122 In fact, the Asvina are most liberal 
in bestowing food (fcrr j 130 they are therefore re¬ 
quested to “bestow strength-giving, nourishing, food on us 
thrice by night and morning” (ft. ^ 3 $ 11 j.iai 

“thrice bestow on us food which does not fail” (ft; tfftf 3 ?$ 
f*RrW ); 132 “go a round to us, 0 Asvina, which brings 
food” “bring us food with horses” 

To Vatsa who, 0 Nasatya, has praised 
you with songs, give food trickling with ghee, with a 
thousand ornaments” (ft ft ftfttftftuq 1 m 

sift “You, O' men, bring food for 

him who offers to you at the proper time, 0 lords of splen- 
dour" (qq |ftmpr ^ srcrc m wfl) 

The Asvina have many boons to bestow, cpfoflrcr. 1 ® 7 
The man who worships or praises them receives their 
various gifts, cp. yr ftftf fftmft. 138 

In thus bestowing material gifts on their worshippers, the 
Asvina bring them happiness and bliss, cp, qrfft: #ft 
Vftft?ft?ft 13,) The Twins who are the best of givers, (ft^St ) 140 
are invoked by the worshippers for the bestowal of weal, , 
C P' arfaFTT ^ ,«* (Truly 

they call you, bringers of happiness). This assertion shows 


127. Ibid. VIII.5.16, etc, 

128. Ibid. 1.117,21, 

129. Ibid. VIII.22.6. 

130. Ibid. VHL22.12. 

131. Ibid. 1,34,3. 

132. Ibid, 1,34.4. 

133. Ibid, VII.67.10, 

134. Ibid. VIII.510. 


135. Ibid. VIII.8.15, 
136- Ibid. X.40.4. 

137. Ibid. VII,70.1, 

138. Ibid. VI,62.5. 

139. Ibid. 1.112,20. 

140. Ibid. X.143,6. 

141. Ibid. VIII.18.20, 

142. Ibid. V.73,9. 
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how firmly the Asvina had by charitable activities esta¬ 
blished themselves as the Bringers of happiness par excel¬ 
lence in the opinion of their worshippers. So constantly 
are the Twins called fafast, *JS5tf?wr, fatwqr, etc., (all epi¬ 
thets show the liberal mentality and generous activities of 
the Twins) that the superlatives tend to lose the distinctive 
force of their meanings. The Asvina give, give handsome¬ 
ly, and give ever for good, cp. ^ In 

order that they may minister to the happiness of their wor¬ 
shippers, it is not enough that the Alvina should bring 
material gifts only. In addition to these, the Vedic ^is 
demanded what they thought constituted their happiness. 
They asked for fame (faff ff:). 111 They wished the 
Alvina should endow them with what would elicit praise, cp. 
faffa They yearned to be above censure, cp. ^ 
All such requests for material gifts, for name, 
praise, etc,, are put in a nutshell, as it were, when the It?i 
prays to the Asvina to “bestow, thrice, good fortune on 
us ,, (fafaTTfcqq). 147< ‘By days and nights protect us on all 
sides with harmless, good fortunes” (flftagfc: 
qmfwfafaff afarfa) . m “Bring all good fortune to us” 
(5f[fasrrcmn Htvrnifff). 119 The happiness of the Vedic ftsis 
therefore consisted, as can be inferred from their demands, 
in a life of ease, free from all trouble; and to this effect a 
R$i actually says: m gmfff gfa srTffl TWfaffT ^ I g* 
fafa SfaT 50 (Like Sobhari, my father, I call in the morn- 
, in g on the blissful car or rather-on the inseparable Alvina 
with the car, for an easy path in life). These prayers the 
Asvina are not slow in listening to; their good graces hurry 
to the worshippers like a cow, cp, W gM mft l 
3Tt ufaff 


143. Ibid. 1,117,19. 

144. Ibid. 1,34.5. 

145. Ibid. 1,34,4, 

146. Ibid, VIII,8.13, 

147. Ibid. 1,34.5. 


148. Ibid. 1.112.25. 

149. Ibid. V.42,18. 

150. Ibid. VIH.22.15. 

151. Ibid VIII,22.4. 
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( In their persistent demands for material gifts, the 
Ws do not overlook the fact that their intellect required 
as much reinforcement as their worldly means required in¬ 
crease. If they desired to be able to pray to the gods 
effectively, their intellect must be vigorous and properly 
constituted. This they seem to have realized. They pray 
to the gods with a view to be enabled to speak well in the 
assembly, cp. qjfaf fefa gcfa:. 152 They aspire to be endow¬ 
ed with mental alertness (s^), 153 But the chief concern 
of the worshippers, as far as their intellectual equipment 
was concerned, was that they should be able to pray so 
well that the prayer may be “effectual,” cp„ 

j n 0 th e r words, the prayer 
must be so pleasing to the gods that they may be disposed 
to reward it amply, cp.faTfcfffff $fa 155 For this rea¬ 
son the R§is untiringly request the Asvina to “swell the 
prayers” The. Asvina quicken the prayers. 

fatfaeri 157 and ufaaffi 158 —both these epithets evince the 
propulsive influence of the Twins on the human mind. 
Naturally, the worshipper prays to the Asvina to inspire 
his hymn, “Incite our prayers, in¬ 

cite our thoughts, Oh Asvina”(^rfa^ ff ^ T fa^faur:).i 0 oMore- 
over, the Asvina have a tender regard for all thoughtful 
prayers, and these they do not fail to appreciate, cp. 

^Consequently, they not only inspire 
new prayers, but also further and protect those which have 
been offered up to them. The invokers request the Twins 
to safeguard the prayers they have offered, cp. 
srffafl vfa ^. 1G2 “Protect all these prayers of ours 0 Asvina” 


152. Ibid. II.39.8. 


158. Ibid. VIII,5,35, 


153. Ibid. Vffl.9.20. 

154. Ibid. 1.112.24, 

155. Ibid. 1.182.4. 

156. Ibid. X.39.2, etc. 

157. Ibid. 1,182.1; VIII.26,6, 


159. Ibid, 1,184,4, 

160. Ibid. VIII,35.16. 

161. Ibid. 1.46.5. 

162. Ibid, 1,117,23, 
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(arfasj r 3 Trg) ; 163 “protect the prayers thrice” 

(fswRPRr few). 104 

No less anxious the worshippers are about their 
health. Realizing or visualizing the handicap and the set¬ 
back which a disease inevitably entails, the Rsi requests 
the Divine Physicians Iww ?) 105 to “keep away sickness” 
from him, cp. SRkw . 106 “By day and night keep 

away the arrow (of disease, from us” 

If, however, one is overtaken by a disease before one could 
pray to the Asvina to keep all diseases away from oneself, 
one can still rely on, and invoke, them; for, the Asvina are 
accomplished physicians with potent medicine, cp, | 
Rif ^f$r :, 1C3 with which they bestow happiness wher¬ 
ever they go, cp. spft giflgtaff wtosff . 169 Their medical case 
contains “medicines from heaven, from the earth, and from 
water,” cp. faff arfam feaftfr wff fq: tfrfelfa fawrew . 170 
From far and wide the Asvina bring their medicines, cp. 
mmi 37# arffcr m and with these they “cure 
whatever is diseased”, cp. SSfgW 172 No disease is too 
obstinate for the Asvina to cure; for, the Twins are repu¬ 
ted physicians, especially of the blind, the lean, and the 
wounded, cp. 3 ^ faff . 173 

With the aid of their medicines, they are able to bring ease 
to their patients, cp. ^ w taff fro If m pfff arffa^r . 174 


As a lasting testimony to the powers of these Physi¬ 
cians, various legends are recounted: Rjrasva , 175 who used 
to cut up a hundred rams to the she-wolf, had his eyes 
put out by his father—by his cruel father, ( 3 ^ 


163. Ibid. VII.67.6. 

164. Ibid. 1.34.5. 

165. Ibid. VIII.18,8. 

166. Ibid. VII.71.2. 

167. Ibid, VII.71.1 

168. Ibid. 1.157.6. 

169. Ibid. X.39.5. 

170. Ibid. 34.6. 


171. Ibid. VIII,9.15. 

172. Ibid. VIII 22.10. 

173. Ibid. X.39.3. 

174. Ibid, VIII,18.8. 

175. Cp. Ibid. 1.116.16; 117.17. 
18, 

176. Ibid. 1.117,17. 
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As a Rc has it. He therefore called on the Asvina for 
help; out of gratitude and compassion for the blinded 
Rjrasva, the she-wolf too invoked their help, The Asvina 
responded to this appeal and restored Rjrasva’s eyes; thus 
they “gave light to the blind man so that he might see .” 177 
Vispala 178 had a leg of hers broken at Khela’s tournament. 
Being invoked, the Asvina substituted an iron leg to her 
and thus enabled her to win. They also restored the eyes 
of Kanva 179 whose praises they relished much (fjEEffh WNTr),* 
they made the imploring Kavi to see, cp, fifa cfa 
With their powers, the Asvina enabled 
the blind and lame Parvarj to see and to walk . 181 But by 
far the most astounding of their surgical feats is that they 
consciously severed Dadhyahc’s head and replaced it by 
that of a horse, and Dadhyanc, it appears, felt none the 
worse for the change . 1813 

Exercising the functions of divine surgeons as seen 
above, the Asvina are expert in curing diseases as well. 
#T, the daughter of Kakslvat, had been labouring under 
(a curse), which perhaps was leprosy as Saya- 
na suggests. She had therefore to stay at her father’s 
house, for none would accept a leper’s hand. In her mis¬ 
fortune she made a plaintive appeal to the Divine Physi¬ 
cians who heard her call, cured her, and gave her a 
husband . 183 The Asvina’s capacity to cure goes even far- 

JL 7, iS U7 ; « RV- VIII.5,23, he was saved 

178. Cp, Ibid, 1.112,10; 116.15; by the Asvina from a heated 
117.11; 118.8; X.39.8. In pit. 

1.182,1, the Asvina are call- 180. Ibid. 1.116,14, 

•**""$ „ . Ml. m 1.112.8. Pai-ivfi M 

179. Ibid. 1.118.7. It is not clear mentioned also os a protege 

m what way exactly Kanva of India, 

was helped by the Asvina. 181a. Ibid, 1.116,12; 117,22; 119.9, 

In RV. 1.112.5, he is said to 182. Ibid. X, 39 . 

have been helped when he 183. Ibid. 1,117,7; also See RV, 

strove to win; while accord- X.39, 40, whose Rsi' is 
mg to a third version, cp. Gho$a. 
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ther, Cyavana 184 who had grown grey with years wist¬ 
fully prayed to the Asvina to restore him to youth. The 
Asvina moved by his request “tore old age off his body like 
a cloak”, cp. ?TRCT^ HflpR STfafaft ^TRRf 85 ; n ot 
only was Cyavana rejuvenated by the Twins, but also 
these wonderworkers “made him the husband of young 
girls” iRtam), 188 Similarly, Kali who had 

grown old had his vigour of youth restored to him by the 
Asvina, cp. f fsww ft WJ l 187 

The Asvina who wrought such miracles are naturally 
prayed to by the $si: “May I-grow into old age as (I 
would go to- my) home" , 188 Prayers 

a long life are offered to them; “lengthen our life, 0 
Asvina," (juRfonf^). 189 “Make the son of Sahadeva live 
long” (jmf m^^tMfi f«ftrc). 100 

Besides bestowing longevity, the Asvina take 
care of the worshippers’ bodies. They are “the 
protectors of our bodies like two noses” (jjifo ^ r -cft 
tferfRl); 181 hence they are requested to “become the guards 
of our bodies” ^ This protection they can 

give best by bestowing strength on the worshippers. 
They must endow them with^^and so nourish them 
that they may live long, cp. mfa M *. 194 

Along with taking care of their own selves, the wor¬ 
shippers wish that their progeny should be strong too. 
Hence, they ask for strength and vigour not only for them¬ 
selves but for their sons and grandsons also, Frequent is 


184. Cp. 1.116,10; 117,13; 118.6; 

186. 

Ibid. 1.116.10. 

V.74.5; 75,5; VII.68,6; 71.5; 

187. 

Ibid. X.39,8. 

X.39.4; 61.1-3. The last of 

188. 

Ibid. 1.116.25. 

these passages does not ap- 

189. 

Ibid. 1.34,11, etc. 

pear to have any connection 

190. 

Ibid. IV.15.8. 

with the famous deed of the 

191. 

Ibid. 11.39,6. 

Asvina—lengthening the life 

192. 

$V. VIII.9.11. 

of Cyavana. 

193. 

Ibid. VII.9.20, etc. 

185. Ibid, 1,116.10. 

194, 

Ibid. 11,39.6. 
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the invocation: You, Asvina, go a round to us for the sake 
of ourselves and our children (affa “May 

we have unfailing strength and progeny" (jRRihft arp 
3flf). 11)G “May we, strong in sons and grandsons and en¬ 
dowed with riches, turn you hither to the feast of gods” 
(sfl ^i#^^np^^k#T), w “May I have 
strong sons,” cp. and “ye, Asvina, stimulate 

out heroic progeny"sfa^). 190 While he prays 
for the bestowal of strength, the needs of the day urge the 
worshipper to seek for (power to rule). “Sprinkle our 
sfa with ghee and with Madhu” (ufo jft qfff preffKW), 200 
“trengthen our power to rule, strengthen our men" 
f^R^cTfsRfffT). 201 


But, above all, the characteristic activities of the 
Aivina, as evinced by the many well-known legends, are 
to rescue those who are in peril of their lives, to restore 
those who have strayed away, and to help those who in 
their hour of need invoke their assistance, The most 
famous of the achievements of the Asvina is their rescuing 
Bhujyu, the son of Tugra, 202 Bhujyu had been abandoned 
at sea by his father, or, according to another evidence, 203 
by his wicked friends. In his helplessness, Bhujyu called 
on the Asvina for aid who indeed accomplished a really 
heroic exploit in rescuing him under exceptional circum¬ 
stances. By means of a marvellous fleet of animated, water¬ 
tight ships sailing in the air, the rescue of Bhujyu was 
brought about. 204 According to another version, the Alvina 
used three cars, hundred-footed, drawn by six horses which 


195. Ibid, 1.183,3, etc, 

196. Ibid, VII.07.6. 

197. Ibid, VII.67.6, 

198. Ibid. 1.116,25. 

199. Ibid. 1,118,2. 

200. Ibid. 1.157,2. 

201. Ibid, VIII.35.17/ 

202. Cp, Ibid. 1.112,6; 116,3-5; 

117.14,15; 119,4,8; 158,3; 


182,5-7; VU.68.7; 69.7; X.143. 
5, etc, In la Religion Vcdi- 
que, III, pp, 1011, Bergaigne 
interpreter the legend of 
Bhujyu, But the interpreta¬ 
tion seems to be forced and 
‘‘ingenious," 

203. $V. VII,68,7. 

204. Ibid, 1,110.3, 
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continued to travel for three nights and three days, and 
brought Bhujyu home . 205 The facts of the legend have 
indeed greatly impressed the Vedic Rsis, But a far 
greater impression seems to have been created upon their 
minds by the circumstances under which Bhujyu is res¬ 
cued; How on the unstable surface of “the sea, where 
there is nothing to lean upon, nothing to stand upon, 
nothing to catch hold of ” 206 the Asvina could manage to 
save Bhujyu passes the Rsis’ imagination and leaves them 
wondering for ever. 

Atri, a sage had somehow got into an underground 
pit, a (torture-chamber? as Sayana says), dark -and 
hot . 207 Yearning to be set free from this forture, Atri invok¬ 
ed the Asvina like a woman in distress (tflETORS sfafT ). 208 
The Asvina ran to his succour, quenched the fire, and 
caused the heat to subside. After thus warding off the 
heat with cold, the Asvina brought Atri out of the pit— 
“from distress and darkness you (0 Asvina) brought Atri 
out” , 20!) They gave him nourishing food 

and made him, as well as his following, comfortable . 210 

“Right from the mouth of the wolf, you, heroes, 
Nasatya, rescued the quail” (qf ^). 211 Jahusa.who had been 
besieged all round was rescued by the Asvina who bore 
him on their chariot away at night across the moun¬ 
tains . 212 The R§i Vandana invoked the Asvina’s help when 

205. Ibid. 1.116.4. 

206. Ibid.' 1,116,5. Translation by 
Peterson and Zimmermann, 

A Second Selection of 
Hymns from the Rgveda 
(Second Selection) , p*. xx. 

207. Cp. RV, 1.116.8; 117.3; 118.7; 

119.6; V.78.4; VII.68,5; 71.5; 

VIII,73.3, 7, 8; X.39,9, etc. 

X.143 is mostly occupied 
with the description of the 
help given by the Asvina to 
Atri. Atri is identified with 


Atri Sapta Vadhri, see Mac- 
donell, Vedic Mythology. 
p. 145. 

208. ItV. V.78.4, 

209. Ibid. VH.71,5. 

210. Ibid. 1.116,8. 

211. Ibid, 1.116,14 also Cp, Ibid. 
1.112.8; 117.16; 118.8; X.39.13; 

212. Ibid, 1.116.20; VII.71,5; VI, 
62.7 and X.39,13 probably 
contain references, to the 
rescue Qf Jahusa, 
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he had fallen into a pit . 213 The Asvina lifted him up by 
their wonderful powers—a feat which redounds for ever 
to their glory . 214 Moreover, they lengthened his life, 
worn, as he was with old age , 215 More pitiable was the 
plight from which Rebha 210 was rescued. “Rebha, who had 
been ten nights and nine days lying fettered, mangled by 
the enemy, and falling to pieces in the floods, tied down 
in the water, him you (0 Asvina) brought up, like Soma 
with a ladle . 217 “Syava Aucathya who had been rent in¬ 
to three pieces was restored by the Asvina to life and 
vigour . 218 The J&i was also preserved by the Alvina 
through all his terrible ordeals of fire, water, and a duel 
with Traitana . 219 


Apart from these victims of violence, many others 
have been helped by the Asvina. With their powers 
(wlfw:) the Asvina made a barren cow swell with milk 
for Sayu who had been dying with thirst , 220 Gotama was 
helped likewise; in order to quench his thirst, the A&vina 
overturned a well, with the bottom on top and the sides 
slanting . 221 In &ara Archatka’s well they brought the low 
water up so that it could be drunk . 222 To Pedu the AMna 
gave the white serpent-killing horse which was irresistible 
and victorious in battle , 223 Vasa was helped to “gain a 
thousand” (^^$ 1 ) 224 j n response to the prayer of the 
R?i Kakstvat, the Alvina let flow a hundred pots of Sura 
—or Madhu—from the hoof of the charger . 225 

Besides, the Asvina minister to the domestic and 


213. Ibid. 1.112,5; 116.11; 117.5; 
118,6; 119,6, 7; X.39.8. 

214. Ibid. 1.116,11. 


6J.Q. L,p, iDid. un, 5 ; 116 

117,4; 118,6; 119.6; X.39.9 
217. Ibid. 1,116.24, Translat 
from A Second Selectl 
p. XXII. 

218. RV. 1117,24, 


219. Ibid. 1158.4,5, 

220. Ibid, 1,112,3,16; 116,22; 

117,20; 118,8; 119,6; VI.62, 
7; VII,68.8; X.39,13, 

221. Ibid, 1.116.7. 

222. Ibid, 1116.22, 

223. Ibid. 1,116.6; 117.9; 118.9; 
119,10; VII,71.5; X.39,10. 

224. Ibid, I, 116,21. 

225- Ibid, 1,116.7; 117,6, 
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matrimonial happiness of their proteges, To Vimada they - * 

brought Kamadyu, the wife of Purumitra, as a spouse , 226 
To Sudas they gave SudevI 227 Ghosa, the daughter of 
Kakslvat, was given a husband by the Asvina . 228 As a 
matter of fact, the Asvina’s connection with the marriage .j 
ceremony is vital, In RV.x. 85,'which contains the des¬ 
cription of an ideal marriage, the Asvina are stated to have 
been the sr^. 22 » (groomsmen) at the marriage of Surya, 

They are mentioned in most other passages as the hus¬ 
bands of Surya. However, their connection with the mar- 4 
riage of Surya—and any other marriage, in fact—is seen 
clearly. Besides, after the marriage ceremony is over, and 
the bride is about to start for her husband’s house, the 
Asvina are prayed to bear her on their chariot to her des- i 
tination . 230 4 


Moreover, the Asvina lay the germ of life in all female 
living beings; they further Agni, water, and “the sovrans 
of the wood” cp.qq ^ | 

3f fvRTR 231 In Rc 2 of RV.X, 184 the 

whole of which is a charm invoking the blessings of various 
deities on a woman whose garbhadhana ceremony is per¬ 
formed, the Asvina are requested to lay the germ in 
the woman so that she may bear in the tenth month. A col¬ 
lection of three Reas 232 which Sayana calls the Garbhasra- 
vinyupanisad has been tagged on to an Asvina hymn with¬ 
out any apparent connection. The Trca refers to the con¬ 
dition of a parturient woman whose safe delivery is wish¬ 
ed for. It would indeed be in perfect harmony with the 
nature and the activities of the Alvina if this Trca really 
has a reference to the Asvina; for it is their nature to 
bestow offspring, e.g., in response to the appeal of 


226. Ibid, 1.112,19; 116,1; 117,20; 
X.39.7; 65,12, 

227. Ibid, 1.112.19. 

228. Ibid, 1.117,7, etc, 


229, Ibid. X.85,9, 

230, Ibid, X.85,26. 

231, Ibid. 1.157.5, 

232, Ibid, V,78,7-9, 






Vadhrimati, they gave her a son, Hiranyahasta 233 , Another 
man whose domestic trouble the Asvina relieved was 
Visvaka, the son of Krsna . 234 “To the helpseeking, prais¬ 
ing, straight-acting Visvaka, son of Krsna, you, O' Nasatya, 
did restore Vi^napu, lost as it were like cattle, to see him 
again .” 235 


Besides these legends the main facts of which have 
been preserved, there are many others which are either 
obscure because the details which we have of them do not 
enable us to arrive at an intelligible and consistent con¬ 
ception of the events, or which are fragmentary because 
in many of these cases we know almost nothing besides 
the fact that such and such a person was helped by the 
Asvina. RV.1.112 is nothing but an -index of the legends 
related about the Asvina, and it is in this Sukta that most 
of the obscure or fragmentary legends are contained. One 
such legend is found in Rc 4: ^rbrif^Rn 

T! Griffith, following as he does Sayana’s 

symbolical interpretation, translates: ‘The aids wherewith 
the Wanderer through his offspring’s might, or the Two- 
Mothered son shows swiftest mid the swift.’ Apart from 
the somewhat untrustworthy nature of this symbolical in¬ 
terpretation, the legend thus interpreted is not quite in¬ 
telligible. This legend probably contains a reference to a 
race. Dvimata (the name of a man), while running at a 
race, went round (away from the track?); but through the 
efforts of his son he was able to win and to prove him¬ 
self the swiftest of all. 


233. Cp, Ibid. 1.116,13; 117,24; 
VI.62.7; X.39.7; 65.12, 

234, Ibid, 1.116,23; 117,7; X.65.12. 

Although Krsna, or his 
son Visvaka is mentioned 
as the R$i of ItV.VIII.85,86, 
87, yet there appears to be 
no reference in these Suk- 
tas to the legend that the 


Asvina restored Visnapu to 
Visvaka, The refrain in 
each ftc, of Hymn 86, may, 
but not necessarily, contain 
a reference to this legend. 

235. Ibid. 1.116.23, 

Translation from A Second 
Selection , No, 5, 
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Similarly, opinions differ on the meaning of qrfa: 

HWfffl Rf Sayana thinks that 

Patharvan is the name of a Rajarsi. Benfey says that the 
word Patharvan is a dialectical form of patrarvan (hav¬ 
ing winged horses), while in the opinion of Ludwig, 
Sayana’s interpretation is “erroneous and impossible”. 
Ludwig thinks that Patharu is the name of a stronghold 
and consequently translates: ‘By means of which (aids), 
at Patharu, through the power of Jathara (violence of the 
rain clouds) the fire did not flame up though prepared and 
lighted on the way,’ 237 Against Ludwig’s interpretation 
there is this fatal objection that arr (preposition) has, as 
a rule, got the 3^ accent, while the division of q&rf into 
srj gives an (with the It is therefore not pos¬ 
sible to split which (the whole word) forms the 
nucleus round which the legend hangs. Again, the inter¬ 
pretation of ifafiRT has been a point on which opinion 
is not unanimous, Ludwig, as we have just seen, considers 


5 RTC either as the name of a man, or (to suit his interpreta¬ 
tion of the legend) as the rain-cloud. Griffith, after 
Sayana, translates 375^ by “in his majesty of form.” 
Geldner renders the expression as “Kraft seines bauchigen 
(Wagens?)”, 238 ‘through the strength of his bigbellied 
(chariot?)’. In this legend we have, perhaps, the same 
facts expressed differently as are referred to in rc 21 of 
the same Sukta, viz., 3^ Patharvan, the 

horse, had lagged behind on account of an empty belly. 
Through the help of the Asvina who gave him a ration his 
strength and vigour revived, and then off he galloped on 
the course. Apart from the facts, this interpretation, if 
tested by the canons of the Alamkara iSastra, contains a per¬ 
fect 3W; for, the has qualifying counterparts to % 


236. gV. 1.112.17. ' 

238 S-> & (transl.) 
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and both of which qualify Agni, the It is almost 
impossible to think that two significant adjectives like 
faff and £§■ might have been used with no definite purpose 
to serve. The idea of the piling up of fire might well have 
been inspired by Patharvan filling his belly with the ration 
provided by the Asvina, and the reviving vigour of the 
horse might well have reminded the Rsi of the fire that is 
flaming up. 

Equally obscure is the legend of Paura, RV.V. 74.4 
reads: qft faster qfa ifatfTfosw; | # mitora 

This rc, says Griffith almost truly, is desperately diffi¬ 
cult, Various interpretations are offered, but the best is 
that of Ludwig who translates: Calling ‘Paura’ to Paura 
you saved Paura swimming in the water (him) who had 
got into an ambush as a lion into captivity. 239 

Of the fragmentary or mutilated type of legpnds, there 
are many. In fact, in no less than thirty passages there 
is almost nothing besides the mere assertion that such and 
such a person was helped by the Asvina, e.g., sfrfa; 
m ? ffaw; 240 ufiw 

wraw;® 48 sfawq; 213 urfm si 

sf 3 ^#rm^; 245 qrfh: wi 

Uffrrhn 1 rotr; \ mv,™ urfh: 

WPflPft mfarfapj ifffohj feffqw 247 and so on. From such 
simple assertions it is scarcely possible to reconstruct the 
legends. The ^ (enumeration) of these various deeds 
of the Asvina serves only to illustrate what has been said 
in the foregoing pages with regard to their philanthropic 
mind. 

239. Ludwig, Rgveda I, No, 45 

240. RV. 1.112.6. 

241. Ibid, 1,112.7. 

242. Ibid, 1.112.9. 

243. Ibjd, 1.112.10, 


244. Ibid. 1.112,23. 

245. Ibid. I. 112,23, 

246. aid. VIII,8.20. 

247. Ibid, VIII,22,10, 
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An important question about -the legends is whether * 
they are to be interpreted allegorically by being explained 
as referring to some natural phenomenon. Dr, Kuhn, Max 
Muller, .Bergaigne, Benfey and others think that the 
legends of Rebha, Bhujyu, Cyavana, Paravrj, Vandana, 
are not simply the narratives of the deliverances of men 
bearing these names, but they rest on the basis of some 
natural phenomena; consequently, they attempt to inter¬ 
pret these legends in the light of such natural phenomena 
which in their opinion underlie them. Almost all the 
legends are thus explained as embodying some physical , 
phenomena. But this method of interpretation is not uni¬ 
versally accepted. Muir remarks, “this method of allego¬ 
rical interpretation seems unlikely to be correct, as it is 
difficult to suppose that the phenomena in question should 
have been alluded to under such a variety of names and 
circumstances: 248 Keith objects to this allegorical method 
being applied to every legend because for want of proper 
critical standards it is impossible to arrive at definite con¬ 
clusions. 249 Macdonell says that this way of interpretation 
“seems to lack probability”; 250 and to Hopkins “such inter¬ 
pretation often seems fatuous.” 251 

This allegorical method of interpretation seems to be 
unsound, because to try to scent something beneath the 
surface in each and every legend is to go beyond the psy¬ 
chology of the, Vedic legends. For, not all the legends in 
the Rgveda appear to be connected with the natural pheno¬ 
menon underlying the conception of the deity about whom 
they .are narrated. Let us consider, for example, Indra and 
the legends related about him. Indra’s fight with Vrtra 
is a legend in which the element of allegory is beyond 
question. Indra’s greatest deed is the slau ghter of Vrtra, 

248. Original Sanskrit Texts V, the Veda I.pp.116 f. 

... P; , _ . 250. Vedic Mythology , p, 53, 

249. Religion ana Philosophy of 251. Religions of India, p, 83, 
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and on this deed of Indra’s the Vedic Rsis, when they in¬ 
voke him, incessantly dwell. Indeed, the contest with 
Vrtra is the very backbone of the conception of Indra. Be¬ 
sides this legend, there are many others, all of them nar¬ 
rating events in which Indra displays his great physical 
strength, Nothing, however, would be more futile than 
to set out to discover a connection of each of these legends 
with the natural phenomenon underlying the conception 
of Indra. -Of course, these legends illustrate the nature and 
the activities of Indra, and by the process of accumulation 
help us to verify his estimate which we have arrived at 
on other evidence. But to think that each individual 
legend embodies in an allegorical form some phase of a 
natural phenomenon is primarily our conviction that the 
Vedic Itsis wished to give out their notions of Nature 
whose various aspects they had been carefully watching; 
that they picked up—deliberately?—the allegorical method 
for the purpose (which sounds almost preposterous), and 
that they thought it best to weave the allegories—mostly 
round historical persons. In thus attributing calculated 
allegories to the Vedic Rsis we are hypothecating a stage 
of mental development not warranted by literary history, 
and certainly over-stepping the limits of probability. It is 
well-nigh impossible that the R?is could have had in mind, 
while they panegyrized Indra’s fight with the Dasas on 
behalf of Dabhiti, say, any thing more than meets the eye. 
What kernel could the Jitsi have wished to preserve within 
the shell of legends like the following: ^ ^ 
m i vit %t wmf* or 

253 Still less strong is the justification for the 
application of the allegorical method to the legends about 
the Asvina than to those about Indra. Indeed, there are 
some legends about the Asvina which are narrated quite 



252. Rgveda IV,30,17. 


253, Ibid. IV.30,20, 
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frequently; yet, not one of them strikes us as forming the 
substratum of the conception of the .Asvina. Unlike Indra, 
there is none of the various legends about the Asvina 
which may be said to be the back-bone of their concep¬ 
tion. The legends of Bhujyu, Atri and Cyavana describe 
the principal activities of the Asvina, no doubt; but none 
of them seems to possess that characteristic note of pre¬ 
dominance which is expected of a legend claiming to be 
acknowledged as an unmistakable guide to the correct in¬ 
terpretation of the deity, and which, for example, is found 
in the legend of Vrtra. Further what looks almost sur¬ 
prising is the fact that attempts are made to discover the 
natural phenomena represented by the legends when in 
fact not even the foundation on which the conception of 
the Asvina rests has been identified to the satisfaction of 


all. Under the circumstances what happens is clear 
enough: Vispala is considered to> represent the first quar¬ 
ter of the new moon. The Quail (sfe) is understood by 
Yaska, whom Sayana quotes in his commentary, to be the 
Dawn which was caught and swallowed by the Wolf i.e. 
by the rising Sun; as against this opinion, Benfey considers 
the quail to be the sun after his setting. In the opinion of 
Benfey, Paravrj represents the setting sun (sideways de¬ 
parting), called ‘blind’ because his light is nearly gone, 
and ‘lame’ because he no longer travels. 25 * In the rescue 
of Bhujyu Bergaigne sees the bringing of Soma from 
heaven by the Falcon 255 and so on. For want of a un¬ 
animously acknowledged basis (in the form of a natural 
phenomenon) of the Asvina, these various interpretations 
of the legends seem only so many ingenious adaptations 
of details to suit the particular theory of interpretation 
which each interpreter has to advance. Keith’s remarks 


254. See Griffith, The Hymns of 
the Rgveda (transl.) I, Note 
on 1.112,8. 


255. La Religion Vedique III, 
pp. 10, ff. 





on this point are quite pertinent: “It is not difficult to in¬ 
terpret them (the legends), but the fatal objection to such 
attempts is that several ways of interpretation are always 
open, and that we have no standard of criticism by which 
to judge of the comparative merits of the different 
views.” 256 

If, on the other hand, the legends are not considered 
to be conscious efforts on the part of the Vedic K?is at 
concealing under the cloak of legends the natural pheno¬ 
mena connected with the Asvina, there is no justification 
for interpreting them allegorically,. For, if the legends 
were not meant by their narrators to contain any hidden 
significance, we have obviously no warrant for attempting 
their allegorical interpretation. We would then be ex¬ 
ploring the legends and making capital out of apparently 
similar elements in the legends and the basis on which in 
our individual opinion the conception of the deities rests. 
Naturally, such efforts, groundless as they are, will be 
fruitless, and may even seem “fatuous,” 

The legends then mostly contain incidents which 
might have happened to actual persons. Rebha, Vandana, 
Bhujyu, and others cannot be supposed to allude to the 
same natural phenomenon “under such a variety of names 
and circumstances.” These are “largely the names of 
actual persons who were saved or cured in a remarkable 
manner, 252 The actual incidents may have been common 
happenings, and it is probable that in course of time they 
were presented in a magnified form by the worshippers 
who may have wished quite naturally to attribute to the 
Asvina the most wonderful deeds. 

The Vedic H?is constantly express a desire to be rid 
256 ' It vi'lp w hS0phl/ oj 257< Mythology , pp, 52, f, 
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of all hostile beings. They dread their enemies very much, 
and invoke the Asvina. so that the Twins may protect them, 
cp. 3cT ?(; 'flfffq, 258 The Asvina, it is well known, carry 
their worshippers beyond their enemies, cp. ^ fj? ^sr qmff 
srfcl fpr :, 259 They go a round to the home of the worshippers, 
and so safeguard it that no foe, far or near, can break into 
c f rosfcfqfa) M * Wrf^qfff. 260 And it is the 
human foe which the R?is seem to dread most, “Leave us 
not to the hostile man, ye Rudra, rich in strength” 

“Do not hand us over to any 
unfriendly, aggressive foe” ^). 202 “Bring 

us, 0 Asvina, wealth which the evil-tongued human foe, 
far or near, dare not usurp, you rich in strength” fa 
trtc f!# ftg: h m ft 3 tt ^a|^rfrr 

fawpfM ), 283 The Rsis, however, are not satisfied with 
immunity from the vileness of foes. They wish that their 
foes should not be allowed to live, lest the latter, if alive, 
should do them harm, ftard pi 201 (destroy those who are 
hostile); gtf ^ (strike the enemies); trr SHTcW : 206 (Ward 
off whatever is ill-disposed towards us); j»d g 
(Smite the enemies down). The enemies are not simply 
those who attack and envy, but also those who whisper 
about, and thwart others. These too have to be brought to 
book—which the Asvina will do by altogether removing 
them, cp. umnrnfat Xl) m Gw. 288 (May they-the Twins 
remove from here the whisperers and also those who ob¬ 
struct). The deep-seated hatred which the Rsi cherishes to¬ 
wards his enemies and the resolute desire to have them 
dealt with an iron hand are seen in his request: ^ 


258. Rgveda, VIII,9,11, 

259. Ibid. VIII.26,5. 

260. Ibid. VI.63,2. 

261. Ibid. VIII.22,14, 

262. Ibid. 1.120,8. 

263. Ibid. 11.41,8, 9, 

264. Ibid, 1.34,11. etc. 


265. Ibid. 1.182.4. 

266. Ibid, VIII,9.1. 

267. Ibid. VIII,35.12. 

268. Ibid, VIII,18.8. Ibid. VI,62. 
10, Translation from Grif- 
fifth, Hymns of the Rgveda, 
l.c, 
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fltof ^f 8u (‘Strike off, you Twain, the 
heads of our assailants who with man’s treacherous attack 
approach us’). 


Some of the beasts too are a source of trouble and 
fear to the Rsis; of these the wolf is the worst. One great 
desire of the worshippers was to have a safe home. Hence, 
the Asvina, whose constant vigilance over the dwellings of 
their worshippers has earned them the appellation 
(protectors of homes), are called upon to “grant an inviol¬ 
able home” a home not frequented by 

wolves, cp. snw JRJiTO «Ye Vasu, be our watch¬ 

ful, protectors; save us from the wicked wolf 
qr^fdqTfifft^RUM.j.' 272 The wolves are so dangerous" and 
they strike such fear into the heart of the Rsi that in his 
excitement he has, it seems, either forgotten the divine 
powers of the Asvina or he is unable to persuade himself 
that the Asvina are powerful enough not only to with¬ 
stand but also to over-power the ferocious wolves; for, 
inviting as he is the Asvina at day-break while the dark¬ 
ness of night is still lingering midst the grey of the morn-“ 
ing, he wishes for the safe arrival of the Asvina to his 
sacrifice m 5,1 vfr qr^Wff^ 73 (May not the wolf or the 
she-wolf pounce upon you). Moreover, protection is sought 
from barking dogs, and requests are made to the Twins to 
.‘crunch up on every side dogs that keep on barking at us’ 
mti ^:). 271 

Equally dreadful are the Raksas and Vrtra whose 
annihilation is much insisted upon by the worshippers 
when they pray to the Asvina. p tsrife 37 * (Strike the 
Rakgases down); the demons be 


268a. Ibid. VI.62.10, Translation 
from Griffith, Hymns of the 
Rgveda, l.c. 

269. Ibid, VIII.9.11, 

270. Ibid. VIII,5,12; 85.5, 

271. Ibid. VIII,9,1, 


272. Ibid. 1,120.7. 

273. Ibid. 1,183,4. 

274. Ibid, 182.4. 

275. Ibid, VIII.35.10, 

276. Ibid. VI.62.10. 
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hunted down, ye with many wonderful powers). The 
Asvina are called ^jutf 277 (destroyers of the Raksas), 
The Rsf demands of the Asvina wealth which the Raksas 
cannot venture to attack, cp. ^sfer, 278 Besides, there 
is Vrtra 279 which, owing to its hostility to man, the Asvina 
hunt down, and that too so persistently that they are re* 
ferred to as s^w 280 (relentless destroyers of Vrtra). In 
thus removing all those who are likely to hurt the wor¬ 
shippers, the Asvina seem to have listened to the request: 

ft;. 281 (protect us by day and night, you 

lovers of Madhu). 

Another object of dislike and contempt of the Yedic 
R§is is the Pani 282 —the niggard. The Asvina are inclined 
to further those liberal persons who encourage lavish dona¬ 
tions by their wealth, who help their friends with their 
liberal gifts of horses and cows, cp. fjj t? 

m ^ wk i st $ ^cnthftnT^ m 
It is natural then that whoever wishes that he should be 
favoured by the Twins must have confidence in them and 
must offer to them as best he can, This is one of the ways 
in which to win the heart of the Asvina. stf af srfrffrc: 

fiwapf|. 281 (We, sincere singers, praise you). In this 


277. Ibid. VII.73,4, 

278. Ibid. VIII,22.18. 

279- It is perhaps, the alliance 1 of 
the Asvina with Indra that 
has brought the enmity with 
Vrtra to be attributed to 
them, The Asvina, even 
share with Indra the title 
pR, It is also remarkable 
that the Asvina too, like 
Indra, think of destroying 
Vrtra after they have quaf¬ 
fed the Soma, cp. RV, 
VHI.9,4. Or, Vrtra may have 
come in course of time to 
be regarded as a general 
name like: Raksas. 

280. RV. Vin.8.9, 22, 

281, Ibid. VII.71,2. 


.282. The Panis may have origi¬ 
nally been “a tribe which 
seems to have caused great 
damage to cattle and other 
property of the wandering 
Indians” (Second Selection, 
p, CXII), but it is almost 
beyond doubt that the word 
‘Pani’ came afterwards to 
mean—as it does in the 
Asvina hymns—a miser who 
sought to pay or offer in¬ 
adequately, For the latest 
pronouncements oh the sub¬ 
ject, however, see Hille- 
brandt, Vedische Mythohi 
gie, I.pp.499 ff, 

283. RV. VH.67,9. 

284. Ibid. I, 180,7, 




reference of the R§i to himself and his colleagues as 
vffcuT:, RcYfhs much less connected with the head than with 
the heart. The truthfulness which the speaks of is, in 
the context, not so much moral rectitude or honesty In 
dealing as unstinted sincerity which leavens the worship 
of the sacrifices And his sincerity will naturally be ex¬ 
pressed by way of lavish offerings and gifts, In order to 
show that he and his collaborators are no friends of those 
whom the Asvina do not favour, and in order to bring into 
bold relief the nature of such sceptics, the £si adds to 
fafe 3 ! m fowwj the hint that “the Pani is left 
off” (fa As a logical conclusion it follows that the 

Pani, from whom the liberal-minded sacrifices are so per¬ 
sistent in distinguishing and separating themselves, is none 
other but the man who is too parsimonious to part with 
what reasonably and justly he should give up; in other 
words, he is “the miserly offerer”, who for this miserli¬ 
ness of his will certainly have to smart. He is an undesir¬ 
able in the clan so to say, and therefore the other mem¬ 
bers of the clan threaten him with dismissal and punish¬ 
ment, A R?i says:arFmr 

m: WtV 85 (Praise well the Asvina, ORsi; do they hear 
the call? And do they wish to singe the neighbouring nig¬ 
gards?). The worshippers do not stop at such threats. 
So intent they are on getting the niggards punished that 
they pray to the Asvina straight off to uproot the Panis 
cp. RSffir. 280 


The prayers to the Asvina to uproot the Panis, or to 
“leave the life of the Papi to decay,” cp. 
would tend to reflect ill on the nature of their activities, 
if, in response to these prayers, the Asvina did uproot the 
Papis, or did leave the life of the Pani to decay, The 


285. Ibid, VIII,26,10. 

286, Ibid. 1,184,2, 


287. Ibid. 1,182,3. 
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Asvina are. benevolent deities. True, they are said to 
punish the man who hates, and to destroy the demons and 
the wild ferocious wolf. But the wolf and the demons are 
inherently hostile to man, and the hater is ethically per¬ 
verse and positively harmful to others. Not so the Pani; 
after all, he is not inherently wicked, nor always harmful. 
It would seem inconsistent—-and, perhaps, unkind too—in 
the Asvina to punish, if at all they do, the niggards in the 
manner they are requeted to do. These prayers, I think, 
are to be taken negatively; they are threats expressed 
directly. They sound a warning to all those who worship 
that whoever continues to be tightfisted in his sacrifices 
will be uprooted, nay, he will be left to decay. As a re¬ 
sult, the well-arranged—for such it is, cp. sjffeR'r ^ 
also prf qw etc.—worship will be accom¬ 

panied by rich donations, the sacrificers will be prevented 
from being parsimonious, and the priests will receive a 
handsome rd^T. 

Indeed, this conclusion is supported by the $k text it¬ 
self, srerr Wli m qf m Wjfa WWR W; I" 89 (Whose 
destroyers do you become? Whose libations, 0 Men, you 
visit like (two) royal princes?). What would be the effect 
of these questions on the mind of the ? He would try 
to know the answers which are only too apparent—in fact, 
the answers are given in the next re: the Asvina visit, like 
(two) royal princes, the libations of those who offer libe-. 
rally; and they become the destroyers of those who are 
stingy in offerings and gifts, These questions then would 
set the sacrificer a-thinking, and he would be inclined to 
desist from offering or paying too little. It is to exercise 
the parsimonious attitude of the sacrificers that the threats 
are given in so direct and therefore so effective a manner. 
A conclusive evidence on this point is the prayer: 

288. Ibid, VII,73.3. 289. Ibid! X40.3. 
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ft (remove from us the thought-.mentality? 

—of the niggard). Here then is given in so many words 
the purpose of all the prayers to the Asvina to punish the 
Panis—to warn the sacrificers against the dangers of be¬ 
ing illiberal. 


290. Ibid. Ill,58.2, Hillebrradt 

takes tRftr as “Anschlag" 

onslaught: see Vetl'mche M 11 - 
tholngie, r.p.507. In nolo i 


lie says "It is impossible to 
see in this verse whether 
Pani already generally 
means ‘enemy’,” 
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The Asvina: Their Appearance and Dress 


When considering the outward appearance of -the 
Asvina, the first point to be enquired into is about their 
age. How old are the Asvina? The answer which the Rk 
text gives to this question is not uniform or homogeneous, 
Born of old (psq), 1 the Asvina may well be called ancient 
(stfTl); a but, be it remembered, they have not grown old. 
They are to 3 (undecaying); like wind, they are not sub¬ 
ject to the usual influence of time, cp. Therefore 

they are not senile, cp, Although the Asvina have 
grown into youth, they will not grow into old age, The. 
R^is thus disregard the necessity of being logical through- 
out, and, naturally, idealize the age of the Asvina, To 
them the Twins are ever young. The uppermost impres- 


1. Rgveda VII.73-1. 

2. Ibid. VI.62.5. 

3. Ibid. 1.116.20. 

4. Ibid. 1.39.5. 

5. Ibid. 1.112.9. 

6. Ibid. 1.117,15; 111,58,7; VI. 
62,4, etc. 

These conflicting views 
about the age of the Asvina 
need not be construed as 
evidence on the Vedie my¬ 
thological history. Accord¬ 
ing to a later JBrahmanic 
and epic tradition, the As¬ 


vina are the youngest of 
the gods, perhaps, because 
they were only latterly ad¬ 
mitted to a share in the 
sacrifice. But there is no 
warrant for endorsing a 
posterior i conclusion that 
V3RT in the Rgveda is used 
with reference to the Asvi¬ 
na in this later sense, 
Nor should SfffiT or 
necessarily indicate the pre- 
Indian origin of the Asvina 
either, 
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sion about the age of the Asvina on the worshippers’ mind 
is that they are Besides, the Asvina are 3w^f 7 (im¬ 
mortal). Thus, above old age and above mortality, they 
retain the flower of youth for all times, 


The data in the Rgveda on the various parts of the 
Asvina’s body are not sufficient enough to enable us to 
form a correct picture of the Twins, Only here and there, 
during our journey through the Rgveda, we chance upon 
references to their limbs. In fact, there are scarcely a 
dozen such references and most of them, it is to be noted, 
are to their hands. The Asvina have good and quick hands, 
c P"f : fn , ft; 8 jmmV Their hands are auspicious, cp, 

Gentle as they might seem, the Aivina’s hands are strong, 
cp. ^pqr, 11 If is not without significance that, of all the 
limbs of the Asvina, their hands should have been referred 


to most often. This is perhaps due to the fact that the 
hands are instruments of action and therefore indispens¬ 
able to the Asvina whose many deeds are well-known, 
Or, which seems more likely, the explanation may be this: 
The Asvina are invited by the worshippers to accept their 
offerings, cp. m Vi (and enjoy the offer¬ 

ings we bring to you). These offerings, the worshippers 
thought, the Asvina can accept only with their hands, as 
they themselves could offer with their hands only. Thus 
they are inclined to sing praises of the Aivina’s hands 


more than of any other part of their body. In the same way, 
connection with the ritual serves to explain the references 
to their mouth. Besides accepting the offerings, the 
Alvina drink the Soma at the sacrificer’s home. When 
he invokes the Twins to “come here to drink this soma” 


TOcfi^#mt^ 3 the worshipper naturally thinks of 


7. kV. VIII,26.17; VII.73.1, etc. 
8- Ibid, 1.109,4. 

9. Ibid. 1,3,1. etc. 

10. Ibid, I, 109.4, 


11. Ibid, VII,73.4. 

12. Ibid. VII,68,1, 

13. Ibid, 1,22,1, 
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their mouth and sometimes extols it; “have a draught of the 
Madhu with your mouth accustomed to the drinking of 
Madhu” to; fritf 

Apart from their body in general, and besides their 
hands and mouth, no other limb of the Alvina is referred 
to — which is not in the least surprising. For, no other 
limb of their body has a direct connection with the sacri¬ 
fice; so the ijtgis did not attempt its description, nor sang 
its praise. 

Notwithstanding, however, the lack of even so much 
as a reference individually to most of the limbs of the 
Asvina, their body is stated to be shining with charming 
elegance, cp. ^ m ^r. 15 The Asvina are called 
which Griffith translates as “whose form is per¬ 
fect.” They are free from stains, cp. ^ r . 17 Indeed, 
they are very handsome (^), 18 for their handsomeness 
suggests their comparison with “two girls, graceful of 
form” tot W^FfR). 30 Their handsomeness is some¬ 

times described as magnificent and shining, cp. 20 a j so 
W;" 1 It is even stated to be glowing, cp. 

Owing to this dazzling brilliance of their'body, it appears 
to have been found impossible to ascertain what their 
colour is; They are said to be golden in colour 
m another passage their colour is compared with that of 
Madhu, cp, trotfr» As is to embrace all possibilities, a 
Rsi says that the Asvina take many forms, cp. to 
A ny way, the Asvina are fair of body, cp. 

M Ibid, 1.34,10. ir tk.vi vmcoo-~ 2 ~ 

15. Ibid. VII.72.1. 19 Ibid’ nwi' 32 ’ 

1G ' (wtsvrA G pf Smann 20 ' Ibid.' X.61,15. 

(Wb.S.y.) takes Rtapsu to 21. Ibid. VII681* X1433 

mean of beautiful appear- 22 Ibid' Xfi'iik’ ' 

mm.- am* (*45 I: Ibid vm'li' 

is#;®" 
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and fair themselves, they .are appropriately called 
(lords of splendour). 

The Asvina are physically strong as well. They are 
exceedingly mighty, cp. flfficrFT. 28 Like Indra, they are 
endowed with powers (jpft); their physical strength calls 
for the compliments ^,20 and evenjrfror.* 0 The Asvina 
are “mighty like two charioteers” ^ %. 31 None can 
check the mighty Twins, cp. 3^,32 who are most Indra- 
like (?rjcPn),33 Besides^, they possess ^(wonderful 
power), tojm i s one of their frequent epithets. With 
the aid of their wonderful power, and their mat, the Asvina 
carry all before them, cp. sr^ 35 (conquerors). Naturally, 
they are lords of men (^), 86 Men par excellence, cp. 

another frequently occurring appellation- 
shows that the Alvina possess tremendous vitality and- 

superb physical strength. 

About the dress of the Asvina we have absolutely no 
information. The only reference to their dress, if orna¬ 
ments can be called dress at all, is contained in RV.X. 
184,2, where the Alvina are said to be wearing lotus gar¬ 
lands (gqroror). 

, 27 ■ Ibid. 13.1; VIII,5.5, etc, 7 a ~ ' 

28. Ibid. VI.62.1, S5 t L YM1 , 

a, Bid. mm.' 3,1 5?*' ^*4; MM; vim, 2 , 

32. Ibid. V.73.2. , , The Asvina are refer- 

33. Ibid, 1,1822 to , as , Nm ab out sixty 

34. Ibid, mj xm, DU, 38 , ,S es 

tta of Be "C “Zms f "*-' a! 

about 45 times in ihe Rgve~ oX Irtlta™ 5 



III. 


The Asvina; Their Food and Drink 

3 TC Hrf ^(Come soon to partake of my obla¬ 

tions): the main purpose for which the Vedic Rais invoke 
the Alvina is to entertain them at the sacrificial feasts, 
and in return to be amply rewarded by the gods. The sac¬ 
rificial feast to which the Asvina are invited consists part¬ 
ly of offerings (gsnfr), The offerings are thrown into the 
sacrificial fire which, in its capacity as is under¬ 
stood to carry the oblations to the gods. 317 ^ 

jatfaf; 2 the Nasatya will come and will accept the offerings 
which are made into the fire on their behalf. Agni, the 
Feeder, is therefore said to feed the Asvina—and all gods, 
for the matter of that—with oblations, cp. 
fa'faqffokn 3 (The feeder, who loves—or sucks?—water, 

feeds you with oblations, Ye Men). 

The sacrificer prepares the food for the Alvina about 

the time they appear, cp. ^ ^ (Food follows 

your body, i.e. appearance). At the time when the 

■ Aswflh cross over the aerial ocean and come down to 1 the 

worshipper s abode, cooked food is offered to them, cp. 

sfPT, 5 T he food is mixed with 

Yim uffif ^ 4 ' Ibid. IV.44.2. ” 

£ ' ibid, 1,34,10, K, Thid V7TR 

3. Ibid. 1,46,4. 6 ' ■ Vm 
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ghee and is specially prepared, cp. ^ 

'Ts^fhr § Brf 'TC: 7 (They mix together choice dainties and edi¬ 
bles for you). The Twins, who are requested to “come 
both together to enjoy my offerings”/ will in response 
come and will accept the “sacrificial food” for, 

f 1S not their nature to reject what has been prepared for 
them > ^ 5#%:. 10 

, It is however not the food but the drink which the 
Asvma are invited chiefly to enjoy., In fact, the draught 
with which the Asvina are entertained has attained to such 
importance that every other detail of the sacrifice pales 
into insignificance before it, and, it almost seems, that the 
sacrificer has no other technical details to go through be¬ 
sides the preparation of the drink, In $V. VI. 63 . 3 , 4 , 
the details of a sacrifice are given in a nutshell: ‘the drink 
has been prepared for you (0 Nasatya) in a wide room; 
the sacred grass is strewn, most soft to tread upon. With 
uplifted hands the worshipper has adored you; the press- 
■ stones, yearning for you, have pressed the juice. For you 
Agni is lifted up at the sacrifice, rich offerings mixed with 
ghee go forth; up stands the grateful-minded hotr who'has 
been appointed to invoke you.’ From this and from the 
evidence of the Rgveda in general, it is seen that the wor¬ 
shipper s invitation to the Asvina is not so much an invi¬ 
tation to the sacrifice as that to the sacrificial drink. 

The drink to which the Asvina are invited is the 
Soma. The sacrificer, while he extracts the Soma juice, 
places the Soma plant, which is yellowish (cp, 11 

in colour, on one of the two sacrificial stones and then 
presses and beats it with the other. As a result, the juice 
flows from the plant like milk from the udders of cows. 12 

T S " 10. Ibid. V.76.2. ' 

' S' V 1L 11. Ibid. VIII.9.19. 

*Mwm 
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The juice is then heated, cp. sfeif gif:, 13 and also sweeten¬ 
ed, cp. srcrfa sfe. 1 ' 1 Before it is used, the juice is conse¬ 
crated, It appears that the Soma juice was left 

to ferment for a day or two, cp, and then 

it was quaffed, The Soma juice thus prepared becomes an 
intoxicant which the sacrifices extol as 

The Asvina are invited to drink this preparation of 
the Soma juice, cp. ^ TOTO flfeaf feq 17 ; 
fwd ’ll 18 “Asvina, your ancient hotr invokes.you-hither 
for the drinking of the sweet Soma” feq‘: jto 

STchr flcff Sfw). 18 “Like a pair of deer, like two wild 
cattle to the grass, fly, 0 Asvina, hither like two swans, unto 
the juice we extract” (srftan rfefe'R TOT | 

TORrp W). 80 “To the Soma juice, you, Asvina, go like a 
pair of buffaloes,” 21 While invoking the Asvina to the Soma 
feast, the Rsi grows poetical and says “the Soma juice 
longing for you has been extracted” “The 

deliciously sweet Soma yearning for you is here; Asvina, 
partake of it” (arfwsff dfed to). 28 The Soma 

juice is sweet (qgr); it trickles with sweetness 24 

Indeed it is so sweet that it can be called Be¬ 

sides being sweet, the Soma is intoxicating. It is said to 
flow towards the Asvina with its ^ (intoxicating 
power). 26 The Rsi Ausij invites the Asvina to drink the 
intoxicating Soma/cp. $ MM gTO. 27 “Ye Asvina, 
drink of the gladdening sweet intoxicant we have offered 
to you, you for whom we long” fepfem ud to ?f- 

13. Ibid. VII.70.2. 17, RV. 1,22.1. 

14. Ibid. 1.119,2. 18. Ibid. VIII.22.8 

15. Ibid. VIII,35,24. 19. Ibid. 1.117.1. 

16. Ibid. 1.47.1; III.58.7, etc. 20. Ibid, V.78.2. 

The description of the Ibid. VIII,35.7-9, 

preparation of the Soma 22. Ibid. 1.3.3. 

given here is necessarily 23. Ibid. Ill,58,9. 

short. For fuller details, 24. Ibid. III.58.9. 

see Macdonnel, Vedic My - : 25. Ibid 147 3 

thology, pp.105 ff. 26. Ibid,' IX.7.7 4 
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W l fel tRW feusfr),2» The Asvina will drink the Sonia 
“boldly” (mm )',- 0 they will indeed drink themselves deep 
with it, cp. fed tj• apfe “Of th e sweet juice--dear is it, 

chiefs, in heaven-drink like two wild bulls at a pool” 
(w frw a ffe fe> TOfe rir<ifeife). :i| Under the intoxica- 
ting influence of the Soma, the Asvina protect their wor¬ 
shippers, cp. 3 $#iwfefVf;r : Inebriated with the Sonia, 
they would destroy the Panis, cp. TOTw 1 They 

helped Indra against Namuci only under the influence of 
what they had drunk. 14 

Th,e worshippers have a good quantity of for the 
Asvina; “here are the offerings (lit. stores or bowls) of 
Madhu for you, 0 Wonder-workers (sjsnfsft sff few! 

These the Asvina are invited to drink, cp.feef ntr; ; '®3rrg{?r 
*Tffefefr. ;i ? The'Madhu offered to the Twins is mixed 
with "milk, cp. pr f| qr felfeliT wr. iih The Asvina will 
drink it with their “Madliu-drinking” mouth, op. mn: fed 
So fond of the Madhu the Asvina are that dis¬ 
tinct epithets like uqife 11 , nfei' 11 (both meaning “lovers of 
Madhu”) are often applied to them. Quite proportionate 
to their fondness for it is the Asvina’s drinking of Madhu, 
Their habitual drinking of the Madhu brings the epithet 
Hsfe 2 to be applied to thorn; nay, they are even called 

Apart from drinking the Madhu at the sacrificer’s 
home, the Asvina are connected with it in various other 
wa y s ' they are said to be like Madhu in colour 

27. Ibid, 1,119,9. 36. Ibid. 1.15.1,1. do. 

28. bid VIII.5.11. 37. Ibid. X.41.3, 

29. Ibid. 1.46,5. 38. Ibid, m,r,8,4 

34. Ibid. X.131.4. 42, Ibid. I.IR0.2. 

35. Ibid. 1.183,4; 111,58,5. 43. Ibid, VIII,22.17. 
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(qggfurf). 14 Their chariot too is and carries Madhu 
(Wf^ff). 40 In fact, the chariot is filled with Madhu to its 
utmost capacity, cp, ^ sflfaawV It is even said that the 
Asvina carry a skin (?%) filled with Madhu on their 
chariot from which they may drink. 48 Their “swans,” 
i.e, the chariot animals, are called toh:. 40 Their whip 
also is TOJfif!; 50 with it the Asvina sprinkle the sacrifice. 
They are requested to bedew the sacrifice with Madhu, 
and also to sprinkle jqft with it, 51 Thus, the Asvina’s con¬ 
nection with Madhu rests on a wider basis than that with 
the Soma which, as well as Madhu, they drink. The 
opinion that “in comparison (with Madhu) they—the 
Asvina—are less vitally connected with Soma, though 
they are said to drink it at each pressing” 52 may be up¬ 
held only if it refers to the Asvina’s connection with 
Madhu in general. The connection of the Twins with 
Madhu is more vital than that with the Soma in the sense 
that it has evoked special epithets like jtuu and msai, and 
that Madhu is connected with them in more ways than 
the one in which the Soma is. 

' Hillebrandt 53 has tried to show that the Asvina were 
admitted into the circle of Soma-drinking gods only late¬ 
ly. He bases his view on the legend contained in the 
Maitrdyam Samhtia IV.6.2, where it is said that the Asvi¬ 
na had at first no share in the Soma, and that being asked 
to cure the sacrifice, they did so on condition that they 
would be allowed a share in the Soma drink, He also 
quotes the legend of Cyavana as contained in the Ratapa- 


44. Ibid. VIII,26.6. 

45. Ibid. V.77.3. 

46. Ibid. 1.157.3; 34.2; X.41,2, 

47. Ibid. 1.182,2. 

48. Ibid. IV,45,1; VIII,5.19. 

49. Ibid. IV.45,4, 

50. Ibid. 1.157.4. 

51. Ibid, 1,157.2. 

52. Keith, Religion and Philo¬ 


sophy of the Veda I. p. 114, 
53. Vedische Mythologie 1,477. 
For a criticism of Hille- 
brandt’s view that the As¬ 
vina originally were gods 
of the lower strata of the 
population, see Ofidenberg, 
Religion des Veda, p, 92. 
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tha Brahmanu IV. 1 , 5 , 1 ; in this legend the Asvina are said 
to have been refused admission to the sacrifice because 
they had mixed too much with men. It seems indeed 
risky to endorse Hillebrandt’s view, based as it is chiefly 
on the evidence of these two legends. For, as regards the 
evidence of the Satapatha Brahman a, how modified and 
circumstantial the original Vedic legends become in course 
of time can be seen from Cyavana’s legend itself, Be¬ 
sides, it is not possible to separate the historical from the 
dogmatical elements in such legends. There is no con¬ 
vincing evidence from the Rgveda in support of this view. 
Rather, on the contrary, from the legend of Dadhyanc it 
would seem that the Asvina were told only later what 
Madhu is, To judge by numerical evidence in the Rgveda, 
the Asvina are pre-eminently Soma-drinking gods, be¬ 
cause they are invited to drink Soma about half as many 
times again as they are invited to drink Madhu. If, 
therefore, Hillebrandt’s view is accepted, the Asvina’s 
exclusion from the Soma-sacrifice must belong at least to 
the Indo-Iranian period; and for this conclusion the evi¬ 
dence of the later texts is of very doubtful value,- Keith 
has laconically remarked that the proof for this view is 
rather inadequate. 54 Now, what is Madhu? The word is 
generally translated as “honey” or “mead”. In Olden- 
berg’s opinion by Madhu the morning dew is meant, 55 But 
it seems improbable that the substance which the Asvina 
are so repeatedly invited to drink should be the morning 
dew, The one, most constant use to which Madhu is put 
is neither spraying nor bestowing but drinking, The 
Asvina are invited to drink Madhu in the same way as they 
are invited to drink the Soma, Like the Soma, therefore, 
Madhu should have been a substance—a liquid—which 

54. Religion and Philosophy of 55, Oldenberg, Religion des 
the Veda I.p.114. V eda p. 207, note. 
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was generally recognized as drinkable, Hillebrandt 56 
thinks that although Madhu in the Veda often obtains the 
common meaning ‘sweetness’ which is also applied to 
Payas, Ghrta, and Soma, in many places and especially 
there where the Asvina are in question, it must still mean 
“honey” or at least a drink whose most essential consti¬ 
tuent was honey. The Asvina, he says, give honey to the 
bees, cp.qq ffe to) mi W- 

ffel H qfen. 59 From these passages he 

concludes that probably even in those passages where 
' the bee is not mentioned, Madhu in connection with the 
Asvina originally meant honey; and that only when they 
■were admitted j;o the Soma cult Madhu was used in a 
more general way to signify this drink, viz., the Soma. 
Now, it does not seem a sound method to draw the above 
conclusion merely on the strength of isolated-passages in 
the Rgveda which more or less appear to have the semb¬ 
lance of a legend. But far more doubtful is the value of 
these legends which, besides occurring in the later Books 
I and X, are found in Suktas which to all appearances 
belong *to the youngest strata of the Rgveda. Consequ¬ 
ently, their evidence on the history of Vedic ideas re¬ 
quires at least a very careful scrutiny before it can be 
relied upon. Moreover, although in certain passages of 
the R'V. the Soma is said to have been mixed with honey, 
it is remarkable that in not a single passage with reference 
to the Asvina it is definitely stated that honey is mixed 
with the Soma. 

An analysis of the evidence of the Rgveda shows that 
the Soma and Madhu are identical, that the sweetness of 
Soma juice was so marked, and it attracted the attention 
of the sacrificers so much that it came through various 

56. Vedische Mythologie 1,477, 

57. RV, 1.112,21, 


58. Ibid, X.106.10, 

59, Ibid. X.40,6. 
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stages ultimately to be a synonym of the Soma. And the 
various stages of its transition are discernible in the 
Rgveda itself. The outstanding quality of the Soma 
juice is its sweetness. In the Asvina hymns, when the 
Twins are invited to drink the Soma juice, the Soma alone 
is mentioned about thirty times, while it is qualified by 
the adjective to or ^ about twenty-five times. The 
Asvina are invited to: flWr (to drink the sweet 
Soma). The same meaning is often expressed by an in¬ 
version of the parts of speech; instead of saying— as is done 
frequently- "faff m WTOfeRf" <» the worshippers 
invite the Asvina .to the Soma draught with “fed dWt” m 
H ere then is the first departure from the realistic T X pre S . 
sum nk* when the same idea is sought to be con¬ 
veyed by the inverted phrase dfe TO. In the expression 
Hfa:, flfa' is the qualified and torir is its qualifying 
adjunct, In the phrase feq to, however, the quality and 
the qualified have changed places, to becomes the centre 
of importance, or the principal; and the Soma is given only 
as a qualifying adjective of Madhu. For all the change 
m the parts of speech, it cannot be denied that the sub¬ 
stance referred to by the expressions and 

m wa IS identical. The Rgveda contains parallel expres¬ 
sions of both these types ;fife ^ has its coun¬ 

terpart m the inverted-phrase fife TO; 64 m m 

contains the same idea in a different" garb as does 

few 

After the sweet quality of the Soma had attained to 
such prominence in the minds of the worshippers, the next 
practically inevitable step which they could take in their 
admiratio n for the sweet Soma was to mention the Madhu 

8; S: Si vmx 66 - ' 
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without its qualifying adjunct tftew in the very sense of 
#4 ttsj which it originally had. In other words, the 
Soma had been so incessantly associated with its sweet¬ 
ness that the latter could not help reminding one of the 
former; and through this constant association of the Soma 


with its sweetness, it was found possible to identify them. 
The usually concomitant adjective became so insepara¬ 
ble from the substantive that ultimately it was used 
as the latter’s synonym. Consequently, in passages like 

to* fafb fe^: 68 

Madhu is only an abbreviation, so to say, of tffaf qq 
which, being equivalent in substance to tt€TRT«T denotes 
the well-known Soma juice. 


There is another ground on which Madhu has to be 
identified with the Soma. At the sacrifice, as is well 
known, it is the Soma juice that is pressed out with the 
sacrificial stones. The root g (‘to extract’) is invariably 
used in connection with the extraction of the Soma juice. 70 
“The watchful, energetic sacrificer with clean hands has 
extracted the sweet Soma with the press-stones”, j jKtfr 
4td gura nuTOnfsfa:). 71 “Here has been extracted 
the exceedingly sweet Soma juice for you, 0 Strengthened 
of Rta” (3T4 err WTOm p mm). 1 ' 2 The press-stone is 
pre-eminently dfaff (‘Soma-pressing’). The sacrifices 
call thdmselves prbTr:. 74 The same work of extracting 
the Soma is referred to when the $si says gq; 
pq #4 r|J 76 in this expression 4 Madhu simply cannot 
mean anything except the Soma juice. Then what is the 
signification of in 37 $ pn pfir? 76 It being the 
Soma juice that is extracted at the sacrifice, it follows that 


67. Ibid. 1.34.10. 


72. Ibid. 1.47.1. 


68 . Ibid. VII.69.3. 

69- Ibid. III.58.5. 

70.. For a fuller list of passages 
' cp. Gr, Wb.s.v, 

71. $V, IV.45,5. 


73. Ibid. VII.68.4. 

74. Ibid. 1.47.4. 

75. Ibid. VIII.8.4, 

76. Ibid. VII.67.4. 
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i® identical with the Soma. Again f in qgq; q 
TO *7(4 4fc[f44fwr 7 the meaning of qgq; gq$j (which¬ 
ever be the substantive) is above ambiguity: it denotes the 
sweet extraction” or the “extracted sweetness” which is 
the Soma juice. 


Yet another line of thought goes to confirm the above 
conclusion, In $V, IV. 44.3, the various purposes for 
which the Asvina are invoked are briefly stated: 

3T mi 1 1 mw qqq pfq 
4 \ (Who, with offerings, calls 

on you today with his songs for help, or for the drinking 
of the Soma? Who worshipping you turns you towards 
himself for an early acceptance of his sacrifice?) One of 
these purposes is to entertain the Twins with a Soma- 
drink. The Asvina are invited, as we have seen, to the 
they are also invited to qqfcr. As a matter of fact, 
often in one and the same Snkta, both the Soma and 
Madhu are mentioned as the draught to which the Alvina 
are invited, 78 Did the sacrifices then offer two different 
drinks to the Twins? Was the Mr different from the 
qqfa? The answer is given by the distich: 
tffar: 79 (These are Somas for you to drink Madhu). Here 
then we have the evidence of the Rgveda which identifies 
in unambiguous terms the Madhu with the Soma. 


After this much has been said about the Madhu, the 
objection raised against the identification of the Madhu 
with the Soma on the plea that under such an identifica¬ 
tion just the character of “honey” remains unexplained 50 
will have been answered. The sweetness of the Soma 
juice which sent the drinkers into ecstasies was consider¬ 
ed by the sacrificers, who were naturally inclined to judge 


77. Ibid. VIII.87.1. 

78. Cp„ e.g., Ibid, 

79. Ibid. IV.14.4, 


r r, 8 ?; OM fi nberg, Religion des Veda 
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everything according to human standards, to be pleasing 
to the Asvina as well, The Rsis betrayed their conviction 
that the Asvina are extremely pleased with the sweet 
Soma by attributing to them epithets like etc. 

Once it was recognized that the Twins are specially fond 
of Madhu, it is not surprising that the worshippers ex¬ 
ercised their imagination and visualized that the Asvina 
carry a skin filled with Madhu on their chariot or that 
their chariot was laden with Madhu. It is also probable 
that attempts were made to please the Asvina by extend¬ 
ing the connection of Madhu to things little connected 
with it; thus their chariot is their animals are call¬ 
ed their whip too is nguft. And it is interesting to 
note that the colour of the Twins themselves is once said 
to be like that of Madhu. 81 

There seems to be no explicit evidence in the Rgveda 
to confirm the view that the Asvina are “Sura-drinking” 
gods, 82 although, of course, they are said to have let flow 
a hundred jars of Sura for the &i Kaksivat. 83 But the 
evidence of this legend showing the Asvina’s connection 
with Sura is invalidated by another version of the same 
legend in which it is said that they let flow a hundred 
jars of Madhu. 84 Once the Alvina are said to have drunk 
ftm, ( C P- fefoM), 85 by which, however, most pro¬ 
bably the Soma is meant. 


81. RV. VIII,26.6. 

82. Keith) Religion and Philo¬ 
sophy of the Veda I, p 92, 

83. ?V, 1,116,7. 

84. Ibid. 1.117.6. 


85. Ibid. X,131.4, Hillebrandt, 
VetMsche Mythologie ; I. 
pp. 482 f,, thinks that 
Surama is allied with Sura. 


IV 


The Asvina: Their Relatives , Friends and Associates 

Our enquiry into the blood-relations of the Asvina 
must naturally begin with reference to their parents, 
From their appellation fort wm l 2 it is to be inferred that 
the AiSvina are the sons of Dyaus. Their mother is Sindhu 
as is denoted by their being called But there is 

another view according to which the Asvina are the off¬ 
spring of Vivasvat and Saranyu. 3 Twins as they are, their 
mother has been called itrr:, 4 5 6 * The Asvina’s twin nature 
is remarkable because they are Twins in spite of the fact ' 
that they are born differently ( m They are also 
spoken of individually in *V. 1.181.4, ^ 

l gfefsftt 8 gsf u 

Once the circumambient JNlasatya is mentioned alone, cp, 

However the Asvina are Twins. Born in 


1. RV. 1.182.1; 184.1; X. 61,4. 

2. Ibid. 1.46,2. 

3. Ibid, X.17.2. 

4. Ibid, m.39,2, 

5. Ibid. V.73,4, 

6. Ibid. 1,181,4, Although this 
#c has been interpreted by 

various scholars, yet it is 

doubtful whether it has 
been interpreted satisfac¬ 
torily. Cp. Geldner, Rig- 


vek (transl) I, where he 
discusses this rc, 
he thinks is not Instru. 
Sing,, but is dual as in ftV. 
V.73,4. Sumakha is in, his 
opinion either an earthly 
king or Indra, But neither 
of these meanings yields any 
satisfactory interpretation. 

7-?V, IV,3.6. 
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various places they have longed for each other, cp. ^ 

U$as is their sister, 9 Quite obviously the daughter of 
Dyaus (fcft |f|?rT) 10 must be the sister of the sons of Dyaus 
(fo) fWciT). 11 The Asvina accompany or follow the daughter 
of Dyaus. 12 Usas then is not only their sister, but she is 
also their friend. “Usas became the friend of the Asvina” 
“Indeed, thou art Asvina’s friend, 0 
Usas” (sff asnrcfopft) u 

About the Asvina’s matrimonial connection, however, 
especially detailed information is found in the Rgveda, 
Their wife is Surya, the daughter of the sun. In RX, X, 85 
the Asvina are stated to have been the groomsmen of Soma 
who was the bridegroom of Surya. 15 But in other passages 
Surya is said to be the bride of the Asvina. The Asvina 
won the hand of Surya by being victorious in a race. “That 
rapid flight of yours, 0 Men, has been seen whereby you 
become the husbands of Surya.”' 6 The Asvina had yoked 
their chariot for the pageant 17 which of course was the 
contest arranged for deciding who should marry Surya. 
Thus it is said that the Asvina mounted their car in order 
to win Surya, cp.jpf ?rm.‘ 18 (You two mounted your 
chariot for Surya). When the race was on, they sped their 
chariot towards the goal, all the while keeping on shout- 
and Cheering up, cp. ijfcfTOT uwsj qmfq wfai 
Whether due to their strength and speed, or owing to the 
loud cheers of the gods, the Asvina came out victorious 
in the race. 20 Consequently, “Surya’s daughter mounted 


8 . Ibid. 1.181.4. 

, 9. Ibid. 1.180.2, 

10. Ibid, 1.183.2; IV.52.3, etc 

11. Ibid. 1.1821 etc. 

12. Ibid. 1.183.2. 

13. Ibid. IV,52.2. 

14. Ibid. IV.52.3. For the 
‘ Asviha’s connection with 


U?as see below pp, 66-72 

15. Ibid, X.85.9. 

16. Ibid. IV.43.6, 

17. Ibid, 1.119.5. 

18. Ibid. VIII.22.1. 

19. Ibid. 1.119.5. 

20. Ibid. 1.116,2, 
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your car, winning the goal as it were on horseback; all the 
gods approved of it in their hearts; You, Nlsatya, are in¬ 
deed united with fortune”. 21 “The youthful daughter of 
Surya, delighting in you, ascended there your car, ye 
Men,” 22 Thus was Surya won, and all the aspirations 
of the Asvina were fulfilled, cp, anugf qfaqrf 

foflraffarr Ii 28 When Surya mounted 

the car of her bridegrooms, the red birds kept away the 
heat, cp. 3n Ugr ^ W I Tfit’smTWT # uvrr tot 

®rTcTT: II 24 To their new bride the Alvina with their'charm¬ 
ing glories brought rich gifts (gfey); after them flew their 
birds, cp. ^ \ sr *rf # 

The connection which grew up between the 
Twins and their qu became so intimate that the Alvina 
have been called 

Finally Pu^an is said to have chosen the AAvina as 
fathers; 27 but, as the passage containing this information 
occurs in RV.X.85 where the marriage of Surya is describ¬ 
ed, it may be, as Griffith suggests, only a courteous way 
of expressing the close relationship of the Mv ina and 
Fu^an at the marriage ceremony. 

A glance at RV. VIII. 35 will show that most of the 
deities of the Vedic pantheon are invited in company with 
the Alvina to the Soma draught. Among individual dei¬ 
ties who are thus invited are Agni, Indra, Varuna, Vi?pu, 
U$as, Surya, Mitra, Dyaus and PrthivS, Besides, there are* 
the Adityas, Rudras, Vasus, Maruts and the “thrice eleven 
gods”. Moreover, the R?i invites the Bhygus, the Rbhus 
and the Angirases. In this hymn the Alvina are brought 
into association with deities with most of whom they are 
invited in other Siktas to drin k the Soma. In the hymns 

22. s rmi 7, 25 ' 

23. Ibid! vm.8.10. 27 Ibid X 85 68,3 ’ 

24. Ibid. V.73,5, X ' 85 - 
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addressed to the Visvedeva ( the Asvina are invited to¬ 
gether with other deities to the Soma feast about twenty 
times. They are asked to come together with the thrice 
eleven gods to drink Madhu, cp. 3 p to* &> 

fafa q^#^, 28 The thrice eleven gods are not simply 
Asvina’s friends sitting at the same table, They are said to 
have witnessed the Asvina “in front of the truthful one (i.e. 
the sun)”, cp. qqf Sp gwfff. 29 The 

Asvina do not appear to have come into any conspicuous 
connection with gods like Mitra, Bhaga, Aryaman, Brhas- 
pati, the Adityas, the Bhrgus and the Maruts, although 
they are invoked with most of these deities. Although 
, th ey are supposed to be in one dwelling place with Vayu, 30 
although they are mentioned as companions of the Adityas 
and theftbhus, and although they are called 
Hrfrr, 32 and m yet it cannot be gainsaid that the 

connection with all these deities is only superficial. It 
might be due, perhaps, to some convention that all deities 
may be brought into mutual association at the sacrifice. 
For example, Varuna is invited in company with the 
Asvina and Usas to drink the Soma; this connection is 
exalted into friendship by the R$i who says 
uqqdt adtqwtrnuqi ^ u u 


More palpable is the Asvina’s connection with Visnu. 
They are invited with him to the Soma feast., They are 
also called fqisnpfrfn, 35 They are said to stay in the striding 
places of Visnu, cp. qgr Once the Alvina 

are stated to obey the will of VisnuV Their connection 
with Pusan has been discussed above. At the time of 
Surya s marriage, Pusan seems to have come into some 


28. Ibid. 1.34.11. 

29. Ibid. Val. 9.2. 

30. Ibid. VIII,9.12. 

31. Ibid, VIII.35.13-15. 

32. Ibid. VIII,35.15, 


33. Ibid, VIII,35.13. 

34. Ibid. 1.44.14. 

35. Ibid. Vm; 35 . 14 . 

36. Ibid, VIII,9,12, 

37. Ibid. 1,156,4.. 
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marked connection with the Asvina, cp.f^rafaq^^ 

The Itbhus who are sometimes mention¬ 
ed with the Asvina, have fashioned the latter’s chariot, 39 
and thus have a distinct claim on their acquaintance. It 
is not certain whether the two epithets of the Asvina™^ 40 
and q^i—have any particular connection with the classes 
of gods of the same name. The Asvina enjoy the sacrifice 
m company with the Rtus, cp. sgp JfMp. 42 They are 
mvited to come thrice together with the Sindhus, the seven 
mothers. 43 Hence their title 

Savitr is connected with the Asvina partly as a com¬ 
panion at the Soma feast, but chiefly because he heralds 
the time of coming of the Alvina. When Savitr raises the 
light or the “banner” on high, 45 it is understood that 
it is high time for the arrival of the Twins. The same idea 
is expressed in a different manner also,, Because the 
Asvina come when Savitr heralds their time, Savitr, so a 
Rsi thinks, sends out the car of the Asvina, cp. qqfi* $ 
for Uriq^qfri . 48 

Those with whom the Alvina have come into a close 
connection are Surya, Indra, Agni and Usas. Surya’s inti¬ 
mate relation with the Twins can be gauged from the fact 
that in the t refrain of the first twenty one Reas of HV.VIII, 
35, the Asvina are invoked gfa % Surya’s con- 

hection like that of Savitr, seems to rest on his contempo- 
raneity—-to use the word in a broad senso-with the 


38. Ibid, 1.184,3, 

These two lines are 
variously interpreted. The 
■difficulty seems to emanate 
from the word ‘Nasatya’ 
whose natural accent is 
identical with the decent re¬ 
quired here by the Voca¬ 
tive. It is better to take 
the word as Acc, dual, and 
supply a verb. 

39. Ibid. 1,20.3; IV.36,2, etc. 


40. Ibid, 1.158,1; 11.41,7; V.73.8; 
75.3; VIII,22.14; 26,5, 

41. Ibid. 1,158.1, 2; 120,7, 

42. Ibid. 1,15.11. 

43. Ibid. 1,34,8. 

44. Ibid. V.75.2. 

45. Ibid. IV.13.2; VII.72,4; cp, 

also rv,14.2. 

46. Ibid, 1,34,10. 
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Asv'ina's arrival. A Rsi describes the time of the Asvina’s 
coming in the following manner: sift 

3T^f<3fT. 47 The Chief claim of Surya to his connec¬ 
tion with the Asvina, however, rests on the fact that he is 
their father-in-law. Surya, his daughter, often mentioned 
as pq §fp, chose the Alvina as husbands, thus creating 
a relationship between Surya and the Asvina. 

Indra is an ally of the Asvina. His friendship with 
the Twins is of a tangible character; for, owing to his 
warlike spirit, he espouses the cause of the ASvina’s pro¬ 
teges and thus helps the Asvina in their activities, 48 Their 
alliance however is not unilateral in the sense that one of 


the parties should always be the receiver, the other al¬ 
ways a giver, of assistance. The Asvina too helped Indra 
when he had to face the Asura, Namuci, Their mutual 
friendship has grown to such an extent that they—Indra 
and the Asvina—travel in,one and the same chariot, cp, 
Sfra:. 19 The Asvina are even called i^cWt 60 (most 
Indra-like)Owing to their very close connection, Indra 
and the Asvina are mentioned together in one compound 
word, fstM h It is natural that, intimate friends as they 
are, they should be invited to drink the Soma in the com¬ 


pany of one another. 

# 


47. Ibid. 1.157.1. 

48. See above p. 41 

49. RV, VIII,9.12. 

50. Ibid. 1.182.2, 

51. Ibid. VIII,26.8. 


If the cpd. is a Dvandva, 
then the word should be 
?<TOTUcqT. But metrical neces¬ 
sity may be responsible for 
the shortening of into 
ft Secondly, if it is a 
Dvandva cpd., the verb 
should be in the plural, be¬ 
cause Indra and the two 
Nasatya make three in 


number, The verb how¬ 
ever, is in the dual, cp. 

Or, is only one 
Nasatya referred to in the 
cpd.? Or, again, have we to 
take as an adj, of the 
Nasatya in the sense of 
“Indra-like”? cp. ^TcWT. 

This word occurs in 
tablets discovered by Hugo 
Winckler at Boghazkoi in 
Asia Minor, and therefore 
dates back to 1400-1200 B.C. 
See Keith, Religion, and 
Philosophy of the Veda I. 
p. 87, N. 
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' A S ni ’ s connection with the Asvina is mainly of a sacri¬ 
ficial character. When the gods are invoked, the sacrificial 
fire is kindled up, So, Agni too has become njore or less 
a herald of the time of the Asvina’s coming. Often the 
sacrifices invoke the Aivina for “Agni has been kindled", 52 
“the fires piled up with fuel roar loudly" 55 Like U$as and 
the Sun, Agni is the standard by which to judge the time 
of the arrival of the Twins. 


52, $v. 1,157.1. 



53, Ibid. IV,45,4, 
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The Asvina: Their Locality 

If we analyse the evidence of the Rgveda for the loca¬ 
lity of the Asvina, it becomes apparent to us that like all 
travellers they have the starting point or the place from 
which they start on their journey, the distance through 
which to travel, and finally the destination. Except in a 
passage or two, e,g. grnftM fear^rfcr 1 (dwelling in Vivasvat), 
throughout the Rgveda the Asvina appear, directly or in¬ 
directly, to be continually travelling., In RV.VIII.29 
where the outstanding characteristics of various deities are 
given by way of enigmas, the Asvina are characteristically 
described as “two moving about with birds together with 
one (maiden); like travellers they journey on ”. 2 Their 
epithet “coursing round” also shows the same trait 
'of the Twins. As they are habitual travellers, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say for certain where exactly at a particular moment 
they may be. The Vedic R?is themselves have had to face 
this difficulty in spotting the Asvina’s whereabouts. They 
indeed enquire: “Where are you?” Where are the 
two fair ones?” ^ “Where are you? Where did 
you go? Where like two falcons did you fly?” ^ 

1. HV, 1.46,13. ~ iTlbid. V.74.1. 

ilTlkli 5- Ibid, VI63.1. cp. V.742, 
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^ If ^ m). fi etc ' So uncertain are the Asvina’s where¬ 
abouts on the one hand, and on the other, to so many per- 
sons they listen and give help that the worshippers chose 
the easiest way of explanation as regards the locality of 
the Twins and brought themselves to believe that,they exist 
in many places ( 3$^), 7 While praying, therefore, the devo¬ 
tees remained undismayed at the indefiniteness of the 
wanderings of the Twins, and invited them to come from 
wherever they are: (Wher¬ 

ever you are at present, hear this call); 3 #^ 

(In whatever place you are, hear 
this call, 0 Asvina). This indefinite but quite com¬ 
prehensive idea about the Asvina’s whereabouts is often 
expressed by way of various surmises. Thus they are invi¬ 
ted to come, whether they are in a far away place, or in the 
sky, cp. I [m 11 10 “Come 

to us from the great mountain, from waters,' 0 Asvina, 
bringing nourishing food” , 4 ^^^ 

W^rr ). 11 “Whether you are flying in the sky or along heaven 
and earth, whether you are riding on your chariot through 
your inherent powers, come thence, 0 Asvina ”. 12 “Whe¬ 
ther, at this time, you are at a distance or in the vicinity, 
or m many places, or in the spaces, you, protectors of many, 
come ”. 13 In fact, they are asked to “come to us from the 
West, the East, from the South and from the North .” 14 

However it seems that, when they are invoked by the 
worshippers, the Asvina are mostly in Dyaus (the sky) or 
they are on a visit to some sacrificer’s home. For, the devo- 
tees often request them to come from either of these places. 
“Whether you a re in the ocean of the sky, or whether you 

~6~ M. Vin.73.4. " 11. Ibid. V.76A " 

7. Ibid. V.73.2; VIH.22.3, 12. 12. Ibid. VIII.10.6, 

8. Ibid. VIII,73.5. 13. Ibid. V 731 

55* Ii 4 f°A 14 ' Ibid ' TO; 73.5. cp. VIII. 

10. Ibid, VIH.8.14. 10,6, 
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revel in a home full of food, hear me, 0 Immortal ones.” 1 * 
“Where, with’what clans do the two Wonder-workers re¬ 
joice today ?” 16 “Whether you are in a great mansion, or 
in the “brilliance of the sky, or whether you are in a dwel¬ 
ling erected in the ocean, thence come, 0 Asvina” 

fearri Jfgf SWiifaaNfft «||scT ll ) 17 

“Whether you are with Druhyu, Anu, Turvasa, or Yadu, I 
call on you; come, therefore, O' Asvina, rich in strength ” 18 
etc. 

In response to these invitations the Asvina visit the 
dwellings of their worshippers. ‘ But moving as they are 
from one place to another here, there, and everywhere, 
they have a long way to travel before they reach their des¬ 
tination, cp. cfR .*. 10 Their path is shining, cp. 
or golden in colour,cp, %o ^; 21 and it lies through the 
aerial regions, cp, ^: 22 (Going, as it were, 

by a path leading through the spaces). The Asvina travel by 
paths which gods are wont to go by (qfaf^T $:). 23 They are 
asked to come to their worshippers by the “paths of Rta” 24 
or “flights of Rtct ”. 25 But the Asvina’s choice of paths can¬ 
not be restricted; for, they visit the worshipping clans, go¬ 
ing by whichever path they like, cp. *tot . 26 

On the way to their destination, they have to cross the airy 
regions. Across many spaces, ye Asvina, come hither by 
paths by which the gods travel ”. 27 “Your chariot swift like 
thought hurries on across the regions on its way to us, ye 
to whom Surya is dear ”, 28 To cross the aerial expanse the 
Asvina do not take long. In fact, they go round the re- 
gions briskly, cp. rotsfegrtfo 'm? Besides the spaces, the 


15. Ibid. VIII,26,17. 

16. Ibid, X.40.14. 

17. Ibid, VIII,10.1. 

18. Ibid: VIII,10.6, 

19. Ibid. 1,34,1. 

20. Ibid. 1.3,3; X.39,11, etc. 
■21. Ibid. VIII.8,1; 87,5, etc. 
22. Ibid. 1.139,4. 


23. Ibid. 111,58.5. 

24. Ibid. VIII,22,7. 

25. Ibid. Vin,8.23. 

26. Ibid, VII,69.2. 

27. Ibid, 111,58.5. 

28. Ibid. VII,68.3. 

29. Ibid, IV.45,7. 
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Asvina have to cross seas and rivers, cp. zft stf 
fiftfa 30 A rc vividly describes the Asvina’s course: 37 ^ 
fefwmwT wr ivrrfw: 1 farm m\ ert- 

^ ^II 31 (They two, coming to the sacrifice, illumin¬ 
ed the splendour of their car with the shining spaces. Tra¬ 
vel sing many immeasurable expanses, you twain cross over 
waters and deserts and wastes). In brief, “ye wonder¬ 
workers, you fly round everything with your speedy ani¬ 
mals . Naturally, they go round the earth , 33 or round the 
Sun in the distance . 3 ' 1 But, above all, the worshippers are 
insistent on the Asvina’s passing by one place—the dwel¬ 
ling of another sacrificer. 

The destination of the Twins is almost invariably the 
worshippers’ abodes where prayers are offered to them, 
and where they are entertained with havi? and the exhi¬ 
larating Soma. The burden of all the Asvina hymns is an 
invitation to the Twins to come to the offerer’s house, to 
accept his prayers and offerings, and to bless him in return. 


30. Ibid, VII.70,2, 

31. Ibid. VI,62.2, 

The first two padas of this 
rc are not very clear. 
Sayana interprets as 
fatfa. May be, there is an 
inversion of cases, WFf TVt- 
fk: being used in place of 
Vjfifk Grassmann 
takes this view and trans¬ 
lates: durchdrangen wit des 


wagens Glanz die luft sie. 
—Ricjveda (Ubers.), p, 290. 
Or VW4T may be taken 
with vjfifif: C p q-pf 

'■ but die analogy 
cannot be pressed too far, 
because is a 

while ywftfw: is an 3 #^. 

32. Ibid. VIII.26.6, 

33. Ibid. 1.34.7. 

34. Ibid, 1.112,13, 
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The Asvina: The Time of Their Coming 

“Thrice do you come at night, and thrice by day”; 1 
“Give us by day and night”; 2 “Protect us day and night, 
Ye lovers of Madhu.” 3 These passages would have us be¬ 
lieve that the Asvina look after their worshippers day and 
night and,,that, therefore, they must have to come to the 
worshippers’ abodes at all times of the day and the night. 
The Asvina are indeed requested to visit the dwelling of 
the sacrificer “in early morning when cows flock together, 
at noon, at sunrise, at night and by day with auspicious 
help , 4 With offerings we call on you in the morning and 
at night”. 5 On the strength of these passages, however, it 
should not be concluded that the Asvina’s time of coming 
is any hour out of the twenty-four. A careful scrutiny of 
the evidence of the Rgveda shows that the element of time 
has been considered from two different standpoints, viz., 
the time when the Asvina come; and secondly, the time 
during which their protection is sought and received by 
the devotees. The passages quoted above and all other 
similar ones really have no bearing on the time of the 
Asvi na’s coming. In these pass ages are contained the soli- 

1 _ JTlbid, V.7U 

*• ibid. 1,139.5. k n,ij vMi 

3. Ibid. VH.71,2. “ d ' X,4H 
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citations for divine protection of human beings who owing 
to their inherent weak nature suspect some danger or ob¬ 
struction at every step. “Protect us day and night, 0 Lovers 
of Madhu” a: 8 ), “Day and night keep 

away the arrow from us” “Giveus 

day and night” (fernm while interpreting all 

such passages, it becomes clear to us that the worshippers 
had both their eyes on themselves and their own happiness 
when they demanded help fe^ They wanted-natural- 
ly enough—the Asvina’s protection for all time; and to 
that effect they prayed to them, unmindful of the time of 
coming of the Twins. Consequently, the passages in which 
the Asvina are so invited have no relation to their time 
of coming and cannot therefore be treated as evidence for 
the time of the appearance of the Asvina. 

A?si asks: ^ snfafft mm W m fTfK^W: 9 : 
(When will the strong ass be yoked, with which, 0 Nasatya, 
you go to the sacrifice?). The answer to this question is 
given by the Asvina’s epithet They yoke their 
chariot for going when Agni is kindled, the Sun rises from 
the earth, when U$as, shining and great (wide?) breaks 
forth, and when god Savity impels the living world, cp. 
sratoM M ft I mm crmfm ^ 

^ flfaTT WW n 11 The time of their coming is 

broadly defined by their being frequently called 
From morning to morning the Asvina go to the sacrificed 
home, cp. WW) *[${.'* Therefore the proper 

time for invoking them is the morning ^ simtftvn; 14 
You, Asvina, I call with offerings at the shining of the 
latest dawn” ^ ^ 

6. Ibid. VH.71.2. 11. Ibid. 1.157.1. 

Vn>7Ut 12, Ibid. V.77.1; 11,39.2, etc. 

8. Ibid. 1.139.5. 13 , ibid. X.40.3. 

9. Ibid. 1.34.9. 14 , ibid, vn. 41 , 1 . 

10. Ibid. 1.22.1, etc. 15 , ibid, 1,118,11. 
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“Worship • first the Twins faring at daybreak; for the 
Asvina accept the sacrifice in the morning.”** 


Besides this broad outline of the time of the Asvina’s 
appearance, the Rk text enables us to ascertain their rela¬ 
tive time with reference to dawn and sunrise. An exami¬ 
nation of the time of the Asvina’s coming relatively to U$as 
(dawn) shows that U§as is not a finished, or stationary 
phenomenon, but a phenomenon in transition. U$as is seen 
to represent the ever-changing natural phenomenon 
taking place in the interval between the time when the 
first ray of light strikes the darkness of night and the 
time just before sunrise, And in the Asvina hymns all 
the various stages in the passage from darkness into light 
are described by way of the time of the appearance of 
the Twins. In order to invoke the Asvina, the worshipper 
has to rise before daybreak, ,(cp. 

SGRtf fr*n) 17 for, the Asvina are invoked when the night 
ends (cp. ?Ttw ^ 3Tfcffl<T:). 18 That the Asvina move' 
about when dawn begins may be seen from ^ 

M xwm fot (For Rta — i.e.,° in order to 

obey Rta Savitr will send, before U$as, your car variegat¬ 
ed and fraught with ghee). This indeed is the time for in¬ 
voking the Twins, “who desire, at the shining of morning 
dawn, to separate the ends of the earth and the spacious 
regions” (m M m qfo Hftffa). 70 The 

“separating of the ends of the earth and the spacious 
regions” is the gradually growing visibility, at the earliest 
flush of dawn, of the horizon which, .as a matter of fact, 
is a blending of “the ends of the earth and the spacious 
(aerial) regions.” The same idea is contained in the dis¬ 
tich;^ !1 (It is well known,, ye wonder- 


16 , Ibid, vil.77,1. 

17, Ibid. VII.68.9. 

18, Ibid. VIII,26,3. 


19. Ibid. 1,34.10. 

20. Ibid, VI,62,1, 

21. Ibid. 1.139,4. 
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workers, that you open heaven). When the undisputed 
reign of darkness ends, and the dusk of the morning 
begins to spread far and wide, the sky being now distin¬ 
guishable from the earth begins to assume a mellow but 
majestic grandeur. This gradual brightening up of the 
sky, especially in the East, is called in Vedic mythological 
terminology the “opening of heaven”, This phenomenon 
is ascribed to the Asvina who are indeed said by way 
of an epigram to “come in order to brighten” 
afttt). 82 When the worshipper requests the Twins to “di¬ 
vide the paths for gain” (f% w ^ f^),^ he seems to be 
asking for the pitchy darkness of the night being ended, 
and wishing for the first flush of the morning light which, 
by making everything discernible, will enable all to follow 
their various pursuits. This Pada cannot be taken to refer 
to a later stage in the morning phenomenon, because in 
that case “the paths” would have already been “divided” 
by the preceding stages. Bringing the light of the com¬ 
ing day, the Asvina are aptly called “finders of day” 
(5f^?f), 34 and “finders of light” 

* “Night gives way to her sister U§as; the dark (fe¬ 
male) makes room for the red (male). You, liberal in 
horses and cows, we invoke” (^m) V oft. 

xtm TO 13TOUT ?rr gfcr) .*• ‘While the dark (night) 

still lingers amidst the ruddy cows (i,e, the morning dusk), 
IcaIlon y° u > ^vina, Sons of Dyaus’ 

*rw).°“ 7 In these passages the morning 
phenomenon is described in an advanced stage; as the night 
continues to melt, the horizon grows clearer and clearer. 
Thus “the path of Rta safe to travel has been (made) for 
going to the other side; the road of* heaven is manifested 

22. Ibid. 1.122,1 " ^"^bidTmU 

23. Ibid. VIII,5,9. 26, Ibid, VII.71.1, 

24. Ibid. VIII,5.9, 21, 27. Ibid, X.6U 
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distinctly” (wfUXktZ m WW WfU I 3T?fa fa ^fell). 28 
Stated in other 'words the rc means; in obedience to the 
Cosmic Order which governs all natural phenomena, the 
morning light has begun to dispel the nocturnal darkness 
which in consequence changes into crepuscular dimness, 
The horizon becomes visible, and the sky can be clearly 
distinguished from the earth, qq) qq T aT^qfsqsgfa fswfaq; i 
srrofavrr ||-° (There shines the early°dawn dear to 
Dyaus, I praise you loudly, 0 Asvina), It would indeed 
be risky to attach much significance to the sequence of 
facts in this rc; but, on the other hand, it is clear that the 
worshipper invokes the Asvina, when the darkness of night 
has already begun to be dispelled. At this time “the 
three places of the Asvina, concealed so long, become 
manifest. Come, (therefore) you two wise ones, hither, 
with the flights (or wings?) of Rta, to all living beings”: 
’ftfa TORifaffftlfa! flfaf ir^r TO I ^ spR || 30 

In the third stage the morning light has overpowered 
the darkness. It has ceased to be mellow, and begun to 
be bright. Usas too is no longer grey; she is now spoken 
of as brilliant and variegated, WtfTOfruqrfa | 
arEffe^t ^ xA\ n 31 K*fcjfa rnwgrRita i fa 
II 32 (Being here close by, as it were, the red 
dawn has shone forth from a distance; she has spread light 
everywhere). “U$as has become red in colour. She obeying 
Rta spread the light.” 33 “Usas, variegated like a mare, red, 
obeying Rta, has become the Asvina’s friend, she the mother 
of kine”. 34 “There bursts forth the brilliance; the circum- 

28. Ibid. 1.46.11. 

29. Ibid. 1.46.1. 

30 . Ibid. VIII,8:23, 

Sayana understands the 
three wheels of the Asvina’s 

chariot by atfa This 
is wrong; because at sun¬ 
rise one of the wheels 


vanishes. See below pp. 74- 
75. cp. RV. _X.85.15. Griffith 
is correct in interpreting 
the “three places” as “hea- 
yen, firmament, and earth” 

31. Ibid. V.75.9. 

32. Ibid. VIII,5.1. 

33. Ibid. VIII.73.16. 

34. IbE IV.52.2 
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ambient chariot is yoked on the summit of this heaven” 

( r r mjMx mh 'rfyRi flfat m rti ). 35 
In these passages the solar phenomenon is drifting gradu¬ 
ally towards sunrise. The last quotation indicates the 
first signs of sunrise, viz. the flaming splendour on the 
Eastern horizon. The continually shifting colours of 
dawn slowly crystallizing into the dazzling luminosity of 
the approaching sunrise cannot help affecting, in a greater 
or smaller degree, the splendour of the Asvina. qq faqq. 

faff! m faqt RR sffiq: f#T; i e (You attain to that 
splendour through your godhead and your powers, Ye 
Sons of Dyaus)—this shows that the Asvina have gained 
in splendour which is wellknown or which is very attrac¬ 
tive (fit fqqq). Probably, fit faqq refers to the brilliance 
which pervades the East when the sunrise is at hand. 
The Vedic Rsis have their own way of explaining the 
Asvina’s attaining to “that splendour”; they explain it as 
being due to the Asvina’s godhead and their powers. 
Perhaps, they thought as well that the Divine Pair would 
not borrow their splendour from others; nor would they 
imitate. Viewing at the same time the gorgeous magni¬ 
ficence of Usas, the Rsis thought that the splendour of 
Usas was derivative. Usas, in their opinion, came to her 
splendour only after (or in imitation of ?) the splendour 
of the twin Travellers, cp, qq“faqf sqrfaq qfaRqfaqrTOff | 37 

The final stage extends upto sunrise. U.?as is now 
mentioned together with Surya, The sunrise being im¬ 
minent at this stage, the Alvina are invited to “come to¬ 
gether with the rays of the sun” (snqq qR-i qqhq yftqfq;j, 38 
A circumstantial description of all the phenomena that 
take, place when the Asvina come is given in RV. 1.157.1: 
“Agni has been kindled; the sun rises from the earth; the 
great, brilliant Usas has broken into flames; the Asvina 

"35” Ibid. IV,45.1. 37. Ibid. 1.46,14, 

36. Ibid. IV,44,2. 38. Ibid. 1.47.7. 
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have yoked their car for moving abroad; god Savitr has 
impelled the moving beings 'into different ways.” A 
parallel passage reads: fm 

1 & qft „!» 

Elsewhere the time is thus described: “Agni, enkindled 
by us, has shone forth. The ends of darkness’have'been 
seen. In the East the Banner of Usas is manifest, spring¬ 
ing forth for the glory of the Daughter of Dyaus”,It 
follows from the evidence of these passages that the 
Asvina are invoked at the latest upto sunrise; and this 
conclusion is attested by a rc which is a little enigmatical: 
fri tarn ymmi m. to 
(T he thrice eleven truthful gods saw you-the Asvina- 
in front of the truthful One i.e. the sun). 

The Aivina, then, are connected with Usas in all her 
stages. The views of the Vedic Rsis are not quite uniform 
on the connection between the Asvina and Usas; this is in 
fact no more than what might be expected after what has 
been said above. According as the particular stage out of 
the four is taken by individual worshippers as the time 
of the Asvma’s appearance, their relation with Usas changes, 
If, for instance, the Asvina are understood to come during 

the first stage, then U?as may be said to be just beginning 
to shine, cp. m ^ jf 

however, any but the initial stage of the natural’pheno¬ 
menon is looked upon as the time of their coming, then 
they may be said to follow or accompany Usas. “You follow 
U sas, Q Asvi na”. 43 ^ ^ (Usas look- 


39. Ibid. IV.13,1. 

40. Ibid. VII,67.2. 

41. Ibid, Val. 9.2. 

42. Ibid. 1,184.1. 

43. Ibid. VIII.5,2. 

44. Ibid. VIII,73.20, 

Wilson, following Sayana, 
translates: ‘Asvins, the 


splendidly -brilliant (sun 
cleaves the darkness) as the 
woodman with his axe a 
tree, Grassmann thinks that 
the. demon looked at the 
Asvina,’ It seems, however 
that the fc refers to U§as 
mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing rc. 
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ed on the Asvina as one with an axe would on a tree). 
Usas is asked to awaken the Twins. 45 Indeed “the praises 
of Usas have awakened the Asvina.” 46 Thus Usas precedes 
the Asvina. 

Whatever the stage in the natural phenomenon, Usas 
accompanies the Asvina. Usas and the Asvina being 
contemporaneous, their concomitance was elevated by the 
worshippers to friendship. “Thou art a friend of the 
Asvina, 0 Usas.” 47 Besides, the Twins and U$as became 
more than mere friends. Usas is the Daughter of Dyaus; 
the Asvina are the Sons of Dyaus, and therefore the bro¬ 
thers of Usas. 

In RV. VIII.9,18 we have practically the two termini 
of the period during which the Asvina appear: 

RT?urr d ffa Tkh i m n Similarly, 

the refrain of the first twenty-one res of RV.VIII.35 is 
an invitation to the Asvina to come in the company of Usas 
and Surya, both of whom rush into the mind when one 
thinks of the Twins. 


The Asvina are once directly invited to the evening 
libation, cp. qdft vfth fw«r:. 48 They are often invited 
to come three times a day. 49 In fact, a whole hymn 
(ItV.1.34) is a request to the Asvina to do a great many 


45. Ibid. VIII.9,17, 

46. Ibid. III.58.1, 

47. Ibid. IV.52,3, 

48. Ibid. Vol. 9.1. 
.49. Ibid. VIII.5.8, 


Griffith translates this fc:, 
“Wherewith the three wide 
distances, and all the lights 
that are in heaven, Ye tra¬ 
verse, and three times of 
night”, and adds a note: 
‘Three times of night: 
Yamas, night-waches of 
three hours each,’ This 
seems rather forced, and, 
even so far as it goes, it is 


not clear. 

Our translation rests on 
the assumption that for: is 
not Abl., but Acc. plu. like 
with which it is con¬ 
trasted, cp, qfunrfa: (1,112, 
25), The Acc, is of duration, 
This interpretation is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that 
is mentioned 
with but it is not re¬ 
peated with for, at 
night nothing is clearly 
visible. 
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things thrice. They are requested to come thrice, to bes¬ 
tow food thrice, to protect the prayers thrice, to bring 
fame thrice, etc. This play on the word fa; seems rather 
due to the fact that the Asvina are often invited to the 
three libations. “(Come, Asvina, with the horses) with 
which you fly round the three distances and all shining 
things by day, and the three by night” 

im l |lj 49 But the foregoing analysis 

has shown that the proper time for the coming of the Twins 
is morning. “It is well-known that the Asvina accept the 
sacrifice at morn—thus speak the seers of old highly (of 
tjie Asvina ).” 50 A Rsi even warns the sacrificers against 
being too late in offering to the Asvina, and he expressly 
reminds the offerers that “the offering made in the even¬ 
ing does not reach the gods; for, it is not accepted by 
them .” 51 Therefore it may be concluded that the time of 
the Asvina’s coming is early morning; but as deities they 

are invited t0 come a * ^y time only through an extern 
sion of the proper time. 


49- Ibid. VIII.5.8. 

Griffith translates this rc: 
“Wherewith the three wide 
distances, and all the lights 
that are in heaven, Ye tra¬ 
verse, and three times of 
niffht, and adds a note: 
“Jree times of night: 
Yamas, night-watches of 
three horns each.’ This 
seems rather forced, and 
even so far as it goes, it is 
not dear. 


not AbL, but Acc. plu, like 
with which it is con¬ 
trasted, cp. ( 1 , 112 , 

25). The Acc. is of duration. 
This interpretation is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that 
ffan is mentioned 
with fa: but it is not re¬ 
peated with 3 ^ f 0I>j at 
night nothing i s c l ear i y 
visible. 


Our translation rests on 50 Ibid V 771 

the assumption thatf,,: is a. IbU, V.J« 
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The Asvina: Their Chariot 

Whenever we think of the Asvina, we are invariably 
reminded of their chariot fashioned by the Rbhus , 1 The 
ftbhus are said to have fashioned it out of their mind by 
thinking, cp, yddvffi: The 

chariot is like Madhu in colour (two ?). 8 More often, its 
colour is described as golden (f^wtw ). 4 Like the Aivina, 
the chariot assumes many forms ; 5 consequently it is 
called multi-coloured (f^r ). 0 It is covered all over with 
gold, cp. Besides, it is decked with a thousand 

ornaments 8 and has a hundred banners . 9 It is therefore 
not only beautiful, cp. |^rr, in but spick-and-span in ap¬ 
pearance (sjar)u as well. 

The chariot is thus fair to look on (qy) « It is indeed 
refulgent (fam *). 13 Its luminous appearance is suggest¬ 
ed by various epithets, e.g,,^/ 4 g^, , 5 etc. As it is cover¬ 
ed with the morning rays , 1(5 it naturally shines far and 

1. $V. 1,20.3; IV.33.8; X.39,12. 9 . ibid 1119,1. 

2. Ibid. IV.36,2, 19. Ibid, L47.2. 

3- Ibid. V.77,3. 11. Ibid, 080,10. 

4, Ibid, IV.44,4; VH.69,1; VIII, 12 , m YUU> 

5, Ibid, 111,58,9. 13 ' Ibid ' VI ' 49 ' 5 ' 

6 , Ibid. 1.34,10, 14. Ibid, X.40,1; VI.62,10. 

7, Ibid, V.77.3. Cp, VIII, 8 , 2 . 15. Ibid, VII,72.1. 

8 , Ibid. VIII, 8 ,11, 14, 16, Ibid, VII,69,5. 
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wide, cp. <T^i*rcrr . 17 In its splendour the chariot must be 
as brilliant as the sun; for, it is called 

The size of the Asvina’s chariot must be almost gig¬ 
antic, because it “blocks heaven and earth .” 19 It extends 
far and wide over the five clans, cp. qjRHt srfhqsR 7 ^, 2 * 
Compassing round many places, cp. (encompassing 
a wide space), it has ample space in it . 22 The car is uni¬ 
que in structure for many of its parts are triple. In fact, 
it is itself called “three-fold” 22 “ Among its parts, 
the seats which are broad, cp.gsj^^and golden in 
colour, cp. are three in number and have 

firm supports, cp, fldterf :. 26 The triple seat is so 
outstanding a feature of the car that the latter is often 
called forar , 28 


The wheels of the chariot are also three in number , 27 
out of which two are golden in colour, ^ ^ f^oggr , 28 
From various passages 29 it seems that one of the wheels is 
fixed but, it is warranted, it does not clog the movements 
of the chariot, cp. One of these wheels seems 

to have been lost when the Asvina attended Surya’s mar¬ 
riage . 31 The three wheels naturally require three 
fellies . 32 The fellies being golden in colour 33 seem to have 
been conscpicuous because the chariot is said to be shining 
with them, cp. The fellies are 3 rfa ? 35 (un¬ 


injured), and are wonderful 

17. Ibid^I 

18. Ibid. VIII.8.2. 

19. Ibid. VH.69.1. 

20. Ibid. VII.69,2, 

21. Ibid, IV,44.1. 

22. Ibid. IV.44.4, 

22a. Ibid. 1,34.2; 47.2; VHI.85,7. 

23. Ibid. 1.181,3. 

24. Ibid. VIII,5.28, 

25. Ibid, 1.34.9, 

26. Ibid. 1.47.2; 157,3; VIII,714- 

69.2; Vm.22.5. 

27. Ibid, 1.34.9; IV.36.1; X.41.1, 


because they trickle 36 with 

28. Ibid. VIII.5,29. 

29. Ibid. 1,30.19; V.73,3; VIII,22, 
3. 

30. Ibid. VIII.5,34. 

31. Ibid. X.85.16. 

For further information 
about the three wheels, 
see below pp. 99 ff, 

’ 32. Ibid. 1,34,2. 

33. Ibid. 1.180.1, 

34. Ibid. VII,69,1, 

35. Ibid, 1.180,10. 

36. Ibid, 1,139,3; 180,1. 
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some liquid, probably Madhu, with which the Asvina 
sprinkle the course as they go , 37 

Some other parts of the chariot are also referred to 
in the Rgveda. There are three pillars set up for support 
( 9 Hj: 3 H ^)* 58 To the golden chariot there is a 

golden supporting shaft (fqj), as well as a golden axle , 39 
All the same, the various parts are strong, cp.^cf ^:, 40 
Once the chariot is referred to as being without reins , 41 
But, according to the popular view, the chariot has golden 
reins , 42 and has thongs of light, cp. 

The chariot carries the two Men and is therefore 
called and jrr . 45 Besides, it carries a great load of 
the various things which the Asvina intend to bestow on 
their worshippers, It contains, among other things, 
ghrta , 46 rayi 47 and vasu, 4S The Asvina are invited to come 
with vasu laden in the chariot , 49 which is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as ^jprijpr or The chariot contains food, 

cp. “Bringing food, your chariot comes hi¬ 

ther .” 52 As it brings gifts for the worshippers, the chariot 
is said to bring a “hundred succours” (vmtfaw)-^ But, 
above all, it is laden with Madhu. “(The chariot) in which 
there are three kindred shares of food; the fourth is a 
skin full of Madhu .” 54 The chariot is often called 
VERlfft 55 because it is filled with Madhu to its utmost capa¬ 
city , 56 Moreover, it is strrcI and %ffr 37 —-both these epi¬ 
thets being only extended to it from the Asvina. 


37. Ibid. IV,45.3. 

38. Ibid, 1.34.2, 

39. Ibid, VIII.5.29. 

40. Ibid, VIII,85.7, 

41. Ibid, IV.36.1. 

42. Ibid, VIII,5.28; 22,5, 

43. Ibid. VII.71,3, 

44. Ibid. II.37.5, 

45. Ibid, VI.62,10, 

46. Ibid, 1,34,10; cp. V.77,3. 

47. Ibid. 1,116,18,19, etc, 


48. Ibid, 1,119,1; IV,44.1, etc. 

49. Ibid. 1.47.3. 

50. Ibid, 1.118,10; V.75.1; VII.67. 
3; 69.3, 4, 

51. Ibid, vn.001 

52. Ibid, V.77,3. 

53. Ibid, VI.63,5. 

54. Ibid. IV,45.1. 

55. Ibid. 1.34,2; 157.2, etc, 

56. Ibid, 1.182,2, 

57. Ibid. VII.72.1, 
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The chariot is strong 58 and never-erring, 59 and is 
therefore ever foremost. 60 It is frfcju (breaking asunder) 
victorious, 62 without an enemy 63 or hindrance. 64 . It is 
indeed most wonderful. 65 Owing to its invariably accom¬ 
panying the Twins, various epithets of the latter have 
been applied to the chariot. Like the Asvina, the chariot 
is undecaying, 66 and immortal. 62 It is liberal 68 and “bes¬ 
tows all good fortunes.” 69 As it is holy 70 and worthy to 
be praised, 71 it is called upon by many. 72 Like the Asvina, 
it is easily invoked, 73 because it is said to be frequently 
coming to the libations. 74 
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heaven and earth. 89 In spite of such a high speed, the 
chariot rolls lightly. 90 

The chariot is yoked in the morning. 91 At its yok¬ 
ing, the Daughter of Dyaus is born. 92 As it moves 
about in the early morning (^nrn), 03 it is covered over 
with the morning rays, Every morning it carries 

the Aivina from one clan to another. 95 The chariot too, 
like the Asvina, is called qftitrr. 96 It travels in the sea of 
air, cp. ^ round the spaces, 98 round heaven 

and earth 99 and across the seven streams. 100 


The chariot is common rpf:) 75 for both of the Twins 
and is yoked for both alike 76 Sprung from Rta , 77 it is 
yoked arcording to Rta™ It requires only the exercise 
of the will for its yoking. 79 The steeds being yoked by 
gods, 80 it is no wonder that the car is “well-yoked.” 81 Like 
the Aivina, their chariot is constantly moving, cp.^-sa 
indeed of all chariots it is the one that travels most(^ 
m)P The horses yoked to the chariot are quick, very 
quick cp. and therefore, it moves at a 

high speed. It is as quick as the wind, 86 or as quick as 
thought (#^ r ), 87 nay, it is even “faster than a mortal’s 
thought,” 88 In the smallest fraction of time, it goes round 


58. Ibid. 1.181.3. 

59. Ibid. IV.36.2. 

60. Ibid. 1,181.3. 

61- Ibid. 1.116,20. 

62. Ibid. 1.117.16. 

63. Ibid. VIII.22,1. 

64. Ibid. VIII.22,1. 

65. Ibid. VIII.22,1, 

66. Ibid. IV.45.7. 

67. Ibid. 1.30,18; V.75,9. 

68. Ibid. 1,157.3, 

69. Ibid. 1.157.3, 

70. Ibid. 1.181,3. 

71. Ibid. IV,36,1; X.41.1. 

72. Ibid. X.41.1. 

73. Ibid. VIII.22,1. 


74. Ibid. X.41.1. 

75. Ibid. X.41.1. 

76. Ibid. 1.30.18. 

77. Ibid. III.58.8. 

78. Ibid. VII.71,3, 

79. Ibid. VI,49,5; VII.69,2; VIII 
5.2. 

80. Ibid. VII,67,8, 

81. Ibid. 1117,15, 

82. Ibid. 11,37.5. 

83. Ibid. V.74.8. 

84. Ibid. 1,119.1; cp. 1,157.3, 

85. Ibid. IV.43,2. 

86. Ibid. V.77.3; 1.118.1. 

87. Ibid. V.77,3; VII.68,3. 

88. Ibid. 1.118.1. cp. 117.2, etc. 


As against the assertion that the chariot of the Al¬ 


vina is “horseless,” 101 it is well-known that it is drawn by 
a team of horses, fair to look at, 102 and self-luminous. 103 


The horses have fair backs 104 and are variegated in 
colour, 105 Radiant 106 and divine, 107 they indeed adorn the 
sacrifice, cp. 3wrf«(if;. 108 As they are strong and power¬ 
ful, 109 they are 5frf^; 110 (fittest to draw the chariot). In 
their vigour, cp. tfirfru they run on, but never swerve. 112 
Yoked with a thought, 113 by themselves, 114 or by gods, 115 
the horses are no less swift in running, They are 
quick, 116 and fleet-footed; 117 airo 118 is an epithet which is 
applied to them. So noted they are for speed that they 
are once referred to as “quick ones.” 119 The horses are 


wonderful because they are winged. 120 In spite of their 

89. Ibid. Ill,58.8. 

90. Ibid. 1.183.2, etc. 

91. Ibid. 1.22,1; X.41.1, etc. 


92. Ibid, X.39.12. 

93. Ibid, VII,71.4. 

94. Ibid, VII,69,5. 

95. Ibid. X.40.1, 

96. Ibid. IV.45.1; X.39.1, etc. 

97. Ibid. 1.30.18. 

98. Ibid. IV.36.1, etc. 

99. Ibid, III,58,8; VIII,22.5, 

100. Ibid. Vll.67,8, 

101. ItV. 1.120.10, 

102. Ibid, 1.118,5. 

103. Ibid. 1,181.2. 

104. Ibid. 1,181.2. 


105. Ibid. V.75,6; VIII.87.5, 

106. Ibid. 1,181.2. 

107. Ibid. 1.118,4; 181.2. 

108. Ibid. 1.47.8. 

109. Ibid. VII,67.4; 1.181,2. 

110. Ibid, IV.14.4; VI,63.7. 

111. Ibid. VI.62,3, 

112. Ibid. IV 45.4, 

113. Ibid. V.75,6. 

114. Ibid. 1.119.4. 

115. Ibid. VII.67.8, 

116. Ibid. 1,181.2, etc. 

117. Ibid. VIII.5.35, 

118. Ibid. VIII.5.7; 10,2, etc. 

119. Ibid. VIII.26,6. 

120. Ibid. 1,118.5; VI.63,7, etc. 
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high speed, they are well under control All 

their merits are summarized, so to say, when they are 
called ‘noble’, cp, ^r. la2 They are exultant 123 and un¬ 
failing.. 124 Seeking bliss themselves, they not only carry 
the Asvma to the needy worshipper, but carry them as 
well to the object of their (the Asvina’s) joy, 125 


The chariot is sometimes said to be yoked with an ass 
(TRW). 126 In ftV.I.116.2 the ass of the Alvina is stated 
to have won ‘a thousand’ at a race. When the Asvina 
paid a visit to Divodasa, their chariot was drawn by a bull 
and a dolphin. 127 Besides, a strong, 1118 tawny-coloured, 129 
Kakuha (or Kakuhas) is said to draw the chariot. 130 It 
creates food as it moves along. 133 In addition to these 
animals, birds are also said to have been yoked to the 
chariot. 1313 “May your falcons bring you hither ”«2 
Even swans 133 rich in Madhu, golden-winged are yoked 
to the chariot. 


The chariot-animals are^V 34 (waking at dawn), 
and bring the Asvina to the devotee’s dwelling wheh 
dawn shines. 135 “Your giant coursers hasten on over the 

region,all in flames, when your car flies with winged 
steeds ( ^ ^ ffofo \ ^ f~f^. 

m n» writ ,*t. qgr 3^ 5^ *rr wh ifc u 137 ) 
(Your kakuhas born in water move along like the ‘pass¬ 
ing (?) yokes of the mighty Varuna’). It is to be noted 
Ut the course of the chario t-animals is described in quite 


iQia. uau, 

122. Ibid. YII.68,1. 

Here used with referei 
to the Asvina. cp, iv.l 
where the same epithet 

^ lied to the clrariot. 

123. Ibid, IV.45,4. 

124. Ibid. IV.45.4 

125. Ibid. VT.63,7. 

}26. Ibid. 1,34.9; Vin,85.7, 

127. Ibid. 1,116,18. 

128. Ibid. V.73.7, 


129. Ibid. 1.181.5. 

130. Ibid. 1.46.3; IV 44 2 

131. Ibid. ' "" 


132. Ibid. 1.118.4. 

133. Ibid, IV.45.4. 

134. Ibid. 1,92.8; IV.454 

135. Ibid. IV.H4. 

136. Ibid. 1,46.3, 

137. Ibid. 1.184.3. 


Geldner, Rgveda (trails!,) 
I.i.l, interprets Yugd Jutna 
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a different manner (as the two quotations show) from 
that in which the courses of the Asvina and the chariot 
are described. But the meaning of the two quotations— 
especially of the latter-is not clear. The kakuhas are 
born from water, and the chariot-animals are said to 
swim in water; 138 perhaps, these facts may have some con¬ 
nection with the simile qqf gpffsf 


as ‘worn out yokes' and 
takes 5* with qwq which 
is syntactically scarcely 
correct, For Yugd Jurnd he 
proposes the interpretation 
‘shaking yokes’. Oldenberg, 
Noten, p, 182 thinks that 
Yugd Jiirna Varunasya 
may refer to the waves of 
the sea, and in his opinion, 
it is likely, they do, 

138. Ibid. IV.45.4. 

What do these kakuhas 
signify—if anything at all? 
On the data before us, I am 
inclined to believe, as I have 
already hinted in the last 
line above, that the kakuhas 
as referred to in. the quota¬ 
tions may have some con¬ 
nection with the simile TO 
'PR TOR vrt\ Now my 
chain of thinking is as fol¬ 
lows; The kakuhas are 
chariot-animals, first of all. 
In terms of physical pheno¬ 
menon, then, they can be 
identified, as indeed all 
others of their chariot-ani¬ 
mals, with the TO in RV, 
V.73.5;3trqgtqq?T«l'fTOUsqq 
wn qfrqmwr to to avg 
TOT: II These ‘red birds’ 
of the Asvina are the same 
as the red colours of the 
phenomenon of the morning 
twilight, This verse is quite 


faithful to the natural 
phenomenon; for, in the 
morning, when the sun rises 
and dawn comes to an end 
i.e ; when “Surya mounts 
the chariot of the Asvina,” 
there is the red glow in the 
East, but no heat whatso¬ 
ever. This, as the Itisi ex¬ 
plains, was due to the fact 
that the red birds of the 
Asvina kept away the heat. 

But the kakuhas are said 
to have been 3*^ to. 
The fact that this special 
word is used to refer 
to the animals who are 
aFjj TO and, also, that the 
simile is based on the sea 
may fairly indicate that the 
signify not the actual 
red colours in the sky, but 
their reflections in water. 
If this be admitted, the use 
of the special word (in¬ 
stead of tire many others) 
especially hr connection 
with water is easily explain-, 
ed. The kakuhas will then 
indeed be 3^ TO (born 
i.e. reflected in water). 
There is yet another confir¬ 
mation of this view to be 
found in the use of the verb 
only in connection 
with the kakuhas. Neither 
the well-known ass nor in- 
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deed any other of the Asvi- 
na’s chariot-animals is 
spoken of in terms of the 
root ''‘to move crooked¬ 
ly.” The kakuhas alone are 
said to “move crookedly”, 
Now, the reflection of the 
colours of the morning twi¬ 
light falling on water will 
remain steady if the surface 
of the water is free from all 
disturbance; otherwise they 
will be disturbed according 
to the disturbance in the 
watery surface, The reflec¬ 
tions will therefore ride on 
the crests of the billows or 
ripples of the water, and 


may well be said to “move 
crookedly”, thus showing 
the ups and downs of the 
movements of the waves on 
which they ride, This 
“crooked movement” cannot 
he predicated of the actual 
colours of the morning sky, 
but only of their reflections 
in water, 

And, lastly, this view ex¬ 
plains the motif of the 
simile in ftV.1184,3: *rr 

“Your kakuhas 
move crookedly like the 
passing waves 1 (i,e, mov¬ 
ing waves) of the mighty 
ocean (Varuna)” 



VIII 

The Afaina: Their Physical Basis 


In the preceding chapters the Asvina have been con¬ 
sidered as personal mythological figures. The next and 
the most important question which remains to be enquir¬ 
ed into is: what natural phenomenon is it that has been 
deified or anthropomorphized as the Asvina in the hymns 
of the ftgvedal 


Notwithstanding Sten Konow’s assertion that “the 
conception of Vedic religion as a worship of nature and 
natural phenomena is fundamentally wrong” 1 it may be 
said with Winternitz-and most other scholars, in fact—- 
that “the songs of the Rgveda prove indisputably that the 
most prominent figures of mythology have proceeded 
from personifications of the most striking natural pheno¬ 
mena”. 2 The greatest objection to Konow’s view is the 
fact that scholars of modern times equipped with the 
knowledge of comparative philology, comparative mytho- 
logy, and such other aids to research, and the ancient and 


1. The Aryan Gods of the 
Mitani People, Kristiania, 
1921, p. 5. 

2, A History of Indian Litera¬ 
ture, Vol, I, p.77. cp. Old- 


enberg, Religion des Veda, 
PP. 591 ff; Bloomfield, Reli¬ 
gion of the Veda , p, 30; 
Macdonell, Vedic Mytho¬ 
logy, p. 2. 
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medieval Indian commentators alike are arrayed against 
him. Even at the time of Yaska, the first commentator 
of the Rgveda, there was, as can be seen from the Nirukta , 
a general belief that the Vedic gods represented the 
phenomena of nature. Yaska sometimes refers to the 
different opinions of various schools as to the basis on 
which the conceptions of a deity'rests, and gives his per¬ 
sonal opinion as well. Sayana, the best known commen¬ 
tator, interprets the Rgveda in the light of tradition, guid¬ 
ed often by the writings of his predecessor, Yaska. He 
too subscribes to the belief that the Vedic gods have a 
physical basis. With the birth of the modern critical 
school a new era dawned upon the exegesis of the Vedas. 
The followers of the modern critical school, believing, 
like the indigenous scholars, that the bulk of Vedic my¬ 
thology rests on the substratum of natural phenomena, 
have brought their critical powers to bear upon the pro¬ 
blem of the interpretation of the Vedic gods. Like other 
deities, the Asvina have been subjected to a thorough en¬ 
quiry as to what natural phenomenon they represent. The 
enquiry, however, has not yielded a uniform result. In 
fact, there are more than half a dozen theories about the 
physical basis of the Asvina so that every successive re¬ 
search worker now identifies himself with one or the other 
of these rival schools. Indeed, the Mvina have been a 
centre of controversy since the time of Yaska; for, in the 
Nnukk (XII. 1) he mentions the various views about the 
Asvina current in, or before, his time. Some, he says, re¬ 
garded the Asvina as heaven and earth, others' as 
Sun and Moon; yet others thought that they were day 
and night; while the Aitihasikas considered them as two 
fangs, performing holy deeds. About Yaska’s own opinion 
on he quest™ fere are different view, Roth thinks that 
k ° Pmi0 “ 0t Y5sfa “na are Indra and the Sun 
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But others, especially Goldstucker, 3 question the correct¬ 
ness of Roth's interpretation of the opinion of Yaska. 


In addition to these views, various others have been 
proposed, and upheld or rejected according to individual 
opinion, guided by the point of view from which the 
Rgveda is interpreted. Thus Geldner 4 accepts the view of 
the Aitihasikas, and believes that the Asvina are merely 
two Indian saints. Weber, 5 examining the question from 
the point of view of Astronomy, came to the conclusion 
that the Alvina are the twin stars of Gemini. Muller and 
Ludwig 6 are the exponents of the theory that the Asvina 
represent the Sun and the Moon. Vodscov holds that the 
Asvina are rain-gods, and signify, as Renel explains, the 
liquid and fire elements which are mixed with one an¬ 
other, Oldenberg, 7 following Mannhardt, thinks that by 
the Asvina the morning star and the evening star are meant, 
In such a formidable conflict of opinions, each theory 
naturally receives thrusts and wounds from all the other 
opponents, the result being that all are wounded, and none 
has won. Hillebrandt 8 has dispassionately criticised each 
ope of these theories, and in his opinion the Sun and Moon 
theory is the most probable, Keith, on the other hand, 
says that “this theory has the support of Ludwig, Hille¬ 
brandt and Hardy, but nothing else whatever can be said 
for it.” 9 It seems that common opinion leans more and 
more towards the morning and evening star theory which, 
Oldenberg once complained, “has not found the recogni¬ 
tion it deserves”. 10 Besides Mannhardt and Oldenberg, 
the theory has been endorsed by Bollensen, v, Schroeder 


3. See Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts, V, p. 256. 

4. Vedische Studien 11.31. 

5. Rdjasiiya, p. 100. 

6. Rigveda, iii.34. 

7* Religion des Veda, pp. 207 


ft 

8. Vedische Mythologie, I, pp. 
56 if, 

9. Religion and Philosophy of 
the Veda, I. p, 118, 

10. Religion des Veda, p, 209, n, 
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and Giintert. It is therefore necessary to examine it in 
detail. 

Oldenberg 11 divides his evidence into Indian mate¬ 
rials and the materials provided by comparative mytho- 
■ logy. Let us then first examine his treatment of Indian 
materials. Oldenberg, truly observes that “it seems at 
first sight of the two Asvina, heaven’s children (divo 
Napata), that these twin gods are connected with the 
phenomena of light of the coming day”. His conclusion 
is also correct that the Asvina’s activity is circumscribed 
by the appearance of Agni, lighting up the night, and U?as 
on the one hand, and the rising sun on the other« But 
doubtful is his observation that “the emphasis put upon 
the course (vartih) of the Asvina’s chariot seems to indi¬ 
cate that it was considered as a fixed one.” As grounds 
on which he bases his view he quotes $V. 1.180.10 (^f 

iftn* i m ^ 

&ndIII.58,8 3^ ft 

mwTcWRT 3ms3T: I I mm afe qft ^ ^ ^ m . , a 
Moreover, he asks us to compare 1.115.3 where the Sun’s 

ft, ^ ^ ^ 

abo IV.51.5 which is about Usas ft ^ 

"Wf***® H) and IV.45,7 which is about the•Aivina 
(» xMhnftw ta w ^ 

f" ^ * 'taw II) Do these passages, however 
lead us to conclude that the course of the chariot is 
a feed one? ftV.I.180.10 mentions the chariot as 
gomg round the sky”; while ItV.III.58.8 as “travel- 
ling briskly round the sky and the earth.” What is 
there m these two passages on the strength of which 
it may be assumed that the p ath of the chariot was 


11 ’ £ ldenberg ’ s “Suoents as ^~207l ' 

here examined are contain- in' c ^ 
ed in his Religion des Veda. 2 ‘ See afaove pp ' 65 ff> 
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fixed? As a matter of fact, these passages contradict one 
another for, one of them says that the chariot travels 
round the sky while the other says that it travels round 
the earth and the sky. Granted that the chariot had a 
fixed course, it must be conceded on analogy that the 
course of Usas and that of the Sun’s horses were fixed as 
well. What fixed course has Usas? The mere fact that 
the course of the chariot is repeatedly described does not 
show that the course was fixed. Moreover, it is a rather 
unreliable method to draw conclusions from the evidence 
of passages selected at random. There is a far greater 
number of passages which make it impossible for us to 
assume that the course of the Asvina’s chariot was'a fix¬ 
ed one. cl $V.I.30.18, 180.1; VII.67.8; 69.3; VIII. 
73.13, u> ?ft wt fararrfrr i 13 fa art # m 
faat srcfa ^fawrur i 14 rn&mtn 'm\ m* qfa at m m\ 
via > 1E uyrt Tsriftf fmt m w) mi afacr i lc w 

ffljf sfifaffait I 17 These passages cannot allow us to endorse 
the general conclusion that the course of the chariot was a 
fixed cine. 

Oldenberg proceeds, “all this forces us to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Asvina as well as other deities generally con¬ 
nected with them—Agni, lighting up the night, Usas, and 
the Sun—embody a natural phenomenon. True, there ds 
a certain difference felt between the language of the 
hymns to the Asvina and to the other deities. There is 
something wanting, of the concrete representation of 
Agni, lighting up the night, of Usas awakening the human 
kind to activity., And if we look for a natural pheno¬ 
menon at daybreak, there is nothing which corresponds 
to the idea of this twin-being, which traverses the sky in 
full light before the Sun.” 18 

13. RV. VIIL73.13. 16. Ibid. 1.180.1. 

14. Ibid. VII.69.3. 17. Ibid. 1.30.18. 

15. Ibid. VII,67.8. 18. Religion des Veda, p. 209. 
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Granting that there is something wanting, of the con¬ 
crete representation of Agni and Uisas, it still remains un¬ 
intelligible how this fact would square well with Olden- 
berg's ultimate identification of the Asvina with the morn¬ 
ing star. If the Asvina are the morning star, “the only- 
luminary force (besides U?as and the Sun) to which the 
imagination adorning the coming of the day with divine 
figures, the cult concerning the coming of the day, could 
attribute that place at which we find the Asvina”—if this 
is so, it is simply impossible that a concrete, luminous ob¬ 
ject like the morning star should be wanting in the con¬ 
crete representation which U$as, after all less concrete 
than the morning star, has got. The morning star is in 
no way less concrete than Agni. Consequently, the morn¬ 
ing star should have been represented as concretely as 
Agni, or the Sun, Moreover, Oldenberg says that “there is 
nothing corresponding to the idea of this twin-being, which 
traverses the sky in full light before the Sun.” But this 
assertion is more than necessarily qualified, because the 
Asvina do not “traverse the sky in full light before the 
Sun" in the sense (which Oldenberg seems to have in 
mind) that they do not possess “full light" from begin¬ 
ning to end The Asvina are said to go in full splendour 
to Surya which Oldenberg himself identifies with the 

:Zr BW ran “ be explained, 

gS ta,^ ofri%taspleDd ^ on . 

“fcl? 6 S 'T ° J ^ Premi ” “"’“S ““eludes: 

hereto we have to assume that the original idea be 
canue fosuilixed. Certain elements were £ 2 t 
poets simply repeated things not understood in 

*“» ° f * mv ms condnhtoJ^r 

19 • Ibid. p. 212. ~~ ~~~- 
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Can it not be that the want of concrete representation is 
due to the comparatively less concrete nature of the pheno¬ 
menon underlying the Asvina? Is it not also possible that 
the process of anthropomorphization, which Oldenberg 
himself puts into the Indo-European time, 20 must have 
gone so far that the Aivina's physical basis came to be 
left into the background? This does not necessarily pre¬ 
suppose a shift. It means that due to the accretion of 
later elements the phenomenon was out-weighed in re¬ 
presentation by the anthropomorphized character of the 
Twins. Analogously, it follows from Oldenberg’s reason¬ 
ing that all “translucent”—as Bloomfield would call them 
—deities have undergone a shift—which is frankly scarce¬ 
ly acceptable. If, however, it is conceded that the ori¬ 
ginal idea was fossilized, and that a shift was made, it 
must be shown that the ftgveda contains clear and reli¬ 
able signs of the original .idea having been fossilized. 

To Oldenberg, searching as he is for “a natural pheno¬ 
menon to which at least a part of the data of the songs 
will fit, and which is such that also the alteration may be 
understood, the alteration which has pushed the data no 
more intelligible out of their place”, it seems that “that 
natural phenomenon can only be the morning star..,., 
Besides the fire kindled in the early morning, besides 
dawn and the Sun the only luminary force to which the 
imagination, adorning the coming of the day with divine 
figures, the cult concerning the coming of the day, could 
attribute that place at which we find the Aivina,” 21 It is 
certainly difficult to suppose that just the idea of such a 
luminary force recurring every morning should have 
undergone a shift, while a less concrete phenomenon like 
U?as or an equally concrete object like the Sun should be 
more or less homogeneously represented in the Vedic 
Wmjn. zi .m’pTm 
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songs. Rather, the morning star, whose idea was fossi¬ 
lized, being s 6 concrete a luminary force, would have in 
all likelihood remained as ‘transparent’ as other luminary 
forces. 

“With the morning star fits the time of appearance, 
the luminous nature, the flying movement in a fixed course 
round the sky, round the Sun, recurring day after day 
like Sun and dawn”, says Oldenberg. As for the time it 
may be mentioned that the Asvina’s terminus ad quem is 
just the sunrise, while the morning star would only gra¬ 
dually fade away after the rise of the Sun. The Asvina 
are luminous; so indeed is the morning star. “The flying 
movement in a fixed course” suits the morning star, but 
not the Aivina. “Flying round the sky, round the Sun” 
even in the case of the morning star takes a good many 
things for granted. Far more frequently, however, the 
Asvina are said to traverse “round the regions”. 

Oldenberg then faces his difficulty. ‘True,’ he says, 
‘the duality of the Asvina does not fit. But is it hot a con¬ 
firmation of our interpretation that only a very obvious 
shift is necessary to bring out the eminently fitting mean¬ 
ing of this very trait (duality)? The idea of the morn¬ 
ing star is inseparable from that of the evening star. That 
is the'second Mvin, There remains then only this dis¬ 
crepancy between nature and myth that the morning and 
evening stars are always separate; the Aivina however 
always united as two beings of the morning. l s this shift 
not intelligible? In an Afivina hymn (V.77.2) it is said: 
sacrifice m the morning, set the Mm in motion. In 

the evening sacrifice wili not reach the gods; it is not 

p easant to them.” Might not this preference of mornin 
to evening by the cult lead to this that the idea of the 
morning-evening couple of gods otherwise £££ 
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might shift altogether to the morning? Compare with this 
the importance of the morning dawn in Vedic poetry, the 
evening dawn not existing for it all’. 

Why were the morning and evening stars alone con¬ 
sidered as dual, while no other “morning-evening couples 
of gods otherwise unchanged” are so mentioned? How is 
it that the Sun appearing both in the morning and even¬ 
ing “otherwise unchanged” escaped the application of dua¬ 
lity? How is it that the evening U$as merged into the 
morning U§as, while, alone of all, the morning star was 
dualized? 

Aware, perhaps, of this difficulty, Oldenberg has re¬ 
course to what amounts to a petitio pmcipiu He admits 
the possibility that the impression of actual human pairs 
has had a hand in thus representing the Asvina as a pair. 
He further says, “Language too may have exercised its 
influence; the Nasatya and the second belonging to him 
could be designated by the dual Nasatya (so already in 
the Indo-European time)”. If, as the latter remark sug¬ 
gests, the dual ‘Nasatya’ goes back to the Indo-European 
time, it follows that the dual ‘Nasatya’ was handed down 
to the Vedic singers from the Indo-European time. In 
other words, the shift which Oldenberg is speaking of 
must have taken place in the Indo-European period; hence 
if we rely on certain passages in the Rgveda where the 
Alvina are referred to as a pair, we use to our purpose the 
fortuitous utterances of the Vedic singers,: Nevertheless, 
Oldenberg quotes certain passages where there are “traces 
partly of the separate existence of the Asvina, partly of 
their relation to the evening. ‘Separately born,’ ‘born 
here and there' they are called by the Rgveda”, The first 
quotation suits Oldenberg’s purpose; but not the second. 
^ means’“born in many ^various) places”. It is 
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therefore as much against as he thinks it to be for his 
view. He then refers to Nir. XII. 2 where it is said “child 
of the night (?) one is called, the other is thy son, 0 
Dawn”, The evidence of this quotation is uncertain; for, 
as against Oldenberg’s referring ‘the son of night’ to the 
approaching night, it may as well be referred, as Gold- 
stiicker 23 has done, to the departing night. In RV.IV,3.6 
the circumambient Nasatya is mentioned, “Finally”, says 
Oldenberg, “it is said that the two gods are invoked in the 
morning and evening”, 23 

Thus it will be seen that Oldenberg’s interpretation 
as “derived exclusively from Indian materials” is not war- 
ranted by the Indian materials, from which, especially 
the Rgveda , evidence has been cited by him in an eclectic 
way. The most fatal objection against his view is the 
essentially twin nature of the Asvina; and his efforts to 
surmount it must be declared unsuccessful, 24 The sheet- 
anchor of Oldenberg’s view, however, is the parallels in 
the mythology of other nations. 

The Asvina are compared with certain mythological 
figures of the Greeks and the Letts. The Aivina have 
their Greek parallels in Castor and Pollux, the twin sons 

“ Z , e " S ' The fMmcr ’ s ttfe »om is reflected in 
the latter’s AIOSKOYPOI. Like the Aivina, the Greek 
Dioscuri help and save men both on sea and land, Just as 
the Asvma are associated with Surya, the Dioscuri are 
closely connected with their sister Helena 


Asvte 6 u tiC I " g0d ’“° nS ” alS ° a P araUeI * th< 

fa™. 116 Ws title Napsts is almost - 
^ranslation^ of the Lettic 'De wa Deli’, and the Lithuanian 

a ' a-~ 

23. For this remark, see above ^ pP.\ Religion and 
111 e al f°. cp - On- Philosophy of the Veda, I 

gmal Sanskrit Texts , y, p P* 
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‘Dewo Sunelei’. Surya’s name, too, has its counterpart in 
the Lettic ‘Saules Meita’, Not only that; her connection 
with the Asvina finds a reflection in the connection be¬ 
tween Saules Meita and the Lettic god’s sons, who came 
riding on horses to woo the daughter of the Sun, either 
for themselves or for the Moon, An exact parallel of this 
myth is the Vedic account 25 of Surya’s marriage at which 
the Aivina went to woo her on behalf of Soma. Opinions, 
however, differ as to the physical basis of the Lettic god’s 
sons; Mannhardt 26 thinks that they represent the morning 
and evening star, while Bielenstein 27 interprets them as 
beings “which as riders or driving powers are above and 
behind the clouds”. It must therefore be proved that the 
Lettic god’s sons are” really morning and evening star and 
have always been so, 28 before the Lettic parallel may be 
accepted as any evidence supporting Oldenberg’s theory, 

The Greek parallel of the Asvina viz, the Dioscuri, 
cannot be denied, To admit this much, and to interpret 
the Aivina as the morning and evening star chiefly be¬ 
cause their Greek counterparts are so interpreted, are two 
different things, Before the physical basis of the Asvina 
can be identified with that of the Dioscuri, it must be 
shown, in the first place, that the Dioscuri as the morning 
and evening star are at least as old as, if not older than, 
the Aivina in the Indo-European period; secondly, that 
the conception of the Aivina is traced, without under¬ 
going a radical change, through the Indo-lranian, to the 
Vedic, period. Or, in the alternative, it must be shown, 
which it is difficult to do, 29 that the Rgveda borrowed the 

25. RV. X85, 28. Hillebrandt. Vedische My - 

26. Die Letlischen Sonnenmy - thologie I. p. 61; for his 

then, Zeltschrlft fur FAlm~ criticism of Oldenberg’s 

logic VII, theory see l.c,, pp, 60-62. 

27. Magazine Ilemg, Von der 29. Cp, Keith, Religion and 

Letttsche-Litteratw — Gas- , Philosophy of the Veda I. 
selschaft, XIX,4, 240 ff. p. 13. 
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they are “Indian, Yedic deities” are followed by Winter- 
nitz, who even asserts that “there is no possible justifica¬ 
tion for any other view”, 31 In view of such a divergence 
of opinions it is indeed risky to argue on the historical 
evidence of these names. If the deities are “Indian, 
Vedic,” then the finds at Boghaz-Koi throw no light on the 
migration of the conception of the Nasatya during the pre- 
Indo-Iranian period,, If, on the other hand, the deities are 
Indo-Iranian, then it follows that the Nasatya must have 
been popular deities in the 14th century B.C. in and 
around Asia Minor, The Nasatya can be traced so far, 
and no further. At best, this means that the Nasatya must 
have been considered as deities by the Aryans living in 
or about Asia Minor, long after they separated from the 
-other sections of the Indo-European family. Consequent¬ 
ly, unless it can be shown that the Dioscuri, representing 
the morning and evening star, and the Nasatya come from 
one common Indo-European stock of ideas, the Greek, and 
the Indian, parallels remain parallels which do not meet; 
and serve only to show that the human mind works much 
the same way everywhere. 

It seems that much is made of the similarity of the 
Dioscuri and the Alvina in their relation to horses. But 
this “horsy” trait is perhaps the one least to be relied up¬ 
on; for, before the Vedic period the Asvina are not 
‘Asvina’ but ‘Nasatya’. The fact that the Avesta knows 
of Naonhaithya, which is the etymological equivalent of 
the Vedic Nasatya, but has no reference to ‘Asvina’, may 
well indicate that the popular name of the twins in the 
Indo-Iranian period was ‘Nasatya’. It is also significant 
that in the records dated about 1400 B.C. discovered at 
Boghaz-Koi occurs “Na-sa-at-ti-ya-an-na” which has been 
identified with the Nasatya. Whether the name is “Indian, 
31. A History of Indian Literature I. p. 305. 
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Vedic”, or Indo-Iranian, it is beyond doubt that the popu¬ 
lar name of the deities invoked was Nasatya in 1400 B.C. 
Oldenberg’s 32 conjecture seems, therefore, to be confirmed 
that ‘Nasatya’ is, perhaps, the older of the two* names of 
the Alvina. Consequently, the Asvina were not so “horsy” 
in or before the Indo-Iranian period as they would be re¬ 
quired to be, if this trait of theirs were to be equated with 
that of the Dioscuri, 33 


How then did it come about that in the Rgveda the 
popular name of the deities is, not the older Nasatya, but 
a new one, Asvina? What does the word “Asvina” 
signify? For the view 34 that the Asvina are so called be¬ 
cause they ride on horses there is no evidence in the 
Rgveda, Nor are the Asvina known to the Vedic singers 
to have been horses themselves at any time 35 although 
later Indian tradition 36 sought to explain the name 
“Asvina” by saying that Saranyu, the mother of the 
Asvina, had been changed into a mare before she bore the 
Twins, The Asvina as found in the Rgveda are undoub¬ 
tedly of Indian origin and therefore the significance of the 
term ‘Asvina’ has to be sought with reference to the con¬ 
dition of the Vedic Aryas. In the Ilgveda U$as is the 
pother of kine” par excellence. She is often called 


a » _ -~ v*ivu MXIACU 

. She !f, said t0 be liberal in cows. It seems that her 
connection with cows is definite and conspicuous. As it is 

wed hown the property of the Vedic Aryas chiefly con- 
Med m their animals, of which cows formed a large 
urrng the night all beings, the animals especially 
re exposed to dangers from which they are immune by 

„ I* 1 * 9 ™ ** VSda ' P ‘ 2 ° 7 ’ n ' 34 Hopkins, Religions of India 


33 £ k M 5t hology does 

about 

SL f&K' u older 

name of the Twins, 


p. 80. 

35. Oldenberg, R e ii gion de 
Veda, p, 71. 

f me - 
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safety of their animals. As at the approach of U§as the 
apprehension about the safety of the animals is relieved, 
she is called the “mother of kine” i.e. protector of all the 
animals. In this trait of U$as is to be found a clue to the 
real significance of the term ‘Asvina’. Just as cows were 
the chief domestic animals of the Vedic times, horses as 
well were an essential requirement of the day, for, they 
were indispensable in expeditions and wars. In the 
Rgveda we constantly hear the singers asking the gods for 
cows and horses because these were essentially useful in 
their respective spheres. The horses being as much ex¬ 
posed to the dangers of night as the cows, it seems to have 
been thought necessary that they too, like the cows, should 
have a tutelary deity. The deity must necessarily be a 
morning deity, like U?as. Thus the Nasatya 38 were claim¬ 
ed as the tutelary deities of the horses and were re-chris¬ 
tened ‘AMna\ The new appellation, originated as it was 
from the conditions of the time, soon threw the older 
‘Nasatya’ into the background, and became the standard 
appellation of the Twins. 

The present enquiry into the evidence of the Rgveda 
for the physical basis of the Alvina confirms the opinion 
proposed first by Yaska, and subsequently endorsed by 
Hopkins 39 and Goldstticker, 40 viz,, that the Alvina are the 
morning twilight-beginning with the moment the first 
ray of the morning light pierces through the dark veil of 
the night, and ending with the rise of the Sun, The twi¬ 
light is half darkness, half light: this constitutes the essen> 
tially twin nature of the AivinS. The twin lights are in- 

38. Were the Nasatya originally sadly be considered to be 

morning gods? I£ they were a conception of the Indian 

not, they must have been mind, 

made so in order to be the Neither the Avesta nor 

tutelary deities of the the discoveries at Boghaz* 

horses. In this case, the Koi throw any light on 

natural phenomenon under- this point, 

lying the Twins must neces- 39. Religions of Mia, pp. 80 ff, 
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separable; so also the Asvina. are ' inseparable. Yaska 
(Nir, XII.2) quotes a stanza: “One of them is the child 
of night, the other is thy son, 0 U§as”. “For. metrical 
reasons alone, the fragment is not likely to be quite 
young, 41 This stanza finds a fitting interpretation in the 
morning twilight. “The child of night” is the departing 
darkness, and the “son of Usas” is the growing light of the 
morning. Apart from this quotation, Yaska's own opi¬ 
nion, as has been clearly shown by Goldstucker, is that 
the Asvina represent the morning twilight—the solar 
phenomenon in which the undisputed reign of darkness 
over the world begins to yield to the ever-increasing light 
of the coming day, gradually making everything visible, 
then turning into grey, from grey to clear light, from light 
to dazzling splendour. In order to show that this inter¬ 
pretation is supported by the FlK text, no better course 
can be adopted than to review the preceding chapters in 
the light of this interpretation. 

Chapter I deals with the mind of the Alvina; and, ■ 
therefore, the anthropomorphization of the Asvina has 
reached its high water-mark in it, Naturally, it affords 
httle material that can possibly lend itself to an interpre- 
ation as representing a natural phenomenon. The various 
legends related about the ASvina all show that the Twins 
are the helpers and saviours of mankind in distress—a trait 
' which may have a reference to the return of the light of 
the Sun during the night. 

_ 11 cllapter n the Aivin5 ’s appearance is described. 
They are charming, brilliant, and very handsome. They 
are dfficribed as «and^,. All such details are consistent 
with fte morning twilight. In fact, the action that the 
tom e take many forme becomes qui te comet when ap- 
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plied to the ever-changing morning phenomenon of light, 
culminating in dazzling brilliance, and thus vindicating 
the title 

Chapter III is about the Asvina’s food and drink. In 
this chapter, again, there is very little that can have any 
bearing on the Asvina’s physical basis, because the Asvina 
•in this chapter are Men free from the least sign of their 
physical basis. 

In chapter IV Vivasvat is said to be the father of the 
Asvina. Vivasvat cannot be the rising Sun 42 because the 
Asvina then cannot be said to dwell in Vivasvat, cp. 

. 43 The word probably stands for the morning sky, 
gradually growing brilliant. Saranyu, the mother of the 
A?vina, is considered to be drawn 44 or the heated atmos¬ 
phere 45 of the morning. Saraiiyu, however, seems to mean 
the departing night, as the root ^ would suggest. The 
morning twilight being a broad phenomenon of light is 
also called the offspring of Dyaus. 

The darkness of night and the light of the morning 
are indeed srrfil (horn differently), That the Asvina 
are “bora in many places” is a correct observation because 
the twilight is a broad* universal phenomenon. Although 
the twin lights are born differently, yet they “have long¬ 
ed for each other”, i.e., they are inseparable. U$as is the 
sister of the ASvina because of the concomitance of the 
dawn and the morning twilight. Surya is their wife. But 
her physical basis has been the centre of controversy. 
Oldenburg 46 and Macdonell 47 think that Surya means the 
rising Sun, and Goldstucker 4 * who considers her as "the 
weakest manifestation of the Sun” follows them. On the 

42. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 45. Goldstucker; see Muir, Ori- 

p. 51. ginal Sanskrit Texts V. n. 

43. EtV, 1.46.13. 257, 

44. Macdonell, Vedic Mytho* 46. Religion des Veda, p, 212. 

logy, p. 51. ■ 47. Vedk Mythology, p, 51, 
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Other hand, Mamihardt* thinks that Surya represents the 
ton; and Hillehrandt,® supporttng Manndhardt’s view 
says that Surya in the Vedas is a common synonym of 
U?as and ‘Suryasya Duhita' according to the usage of 
language. The latter view simply overlooks the impor¬ 
tant fact that when Surya mounted the Asvina's chariot, 
red birds kept away the heat'™ Moreover, the Asvina 
are said to have approached Surya in the fulness of their 
splendour, 52 If, therefore, Surya is dawn, then her asso¬ 
ciation with the Asvina begins from the moment the'first 
ray of morning pricks the darkness of night. At this early 
our, there is nothing in nature that would correspond 
with the red birds of the Advina, there is no heat, there in 
no splendour whieh attends the Advini's union with Surya 
may also be mentioned that Surya is sometimes called 
he daughter of the Sun, while U<ias is the daughter of 
It therefore Mows that Surya’s identification 
with Hu n beset with difficulties from which her identi¬ 
fication with the weakest manifestation of the rising Sun 
Sun 6 fti the twilight is “united” with the rising 
£ w" ‘ 6 f UaZ6 “ 1* certainly n 

feis explain ' ae ^ ^ 

sideM 1 Wt V V fte l0Calitjr ° f tbe **** “ con- 

nl rri lends itself spontaneously to the interpretation 

habituaUravello's£ ^ v ™i> are 

Dvina's fiescS^”*’ £ * 


48-See^Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts, V. pp 255 If 
■ 49 ' Zftocfcr^t fiir Ethnohgie, 


52. FlV. VI.63.6, 
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It lies through the aerial regions. On their way the 
Asvina (the morning twilight) have to cross seas, and 
rivers; they have to go across land, water and air. This 
is only another way of saying that the morning twilight 
pervades everywhere. 

In chapter VI the Alvina are shown to be co-eval and 
co-extensive with the dawn through all her stages. The 
twilight is indeed co-eval and co-extensive with the dawn, 
The Asvina open heaven, and separate the ends of the 
earth and the spaces; they are the friends of “variegated 
Usas”. Moreover, they gain in splendour, All this shows . 
the various stages of the natural phenomenon in the 
morning. 

In chapter VII in which the chariot is described the 
outstanding problem is about the three wheels of the 
chariot. The chariot has three wheels. There are three 
passages in all in the Rgveda which refer to the function 
and the locality of the wheels. 

(i) 9V.I.30.19, ^ | 

(ii) ftV.V.73.3. ^ | 

ynsfli tstifa twiu 

(iii) RV VIII. 22.I 

It is certain, as Bloomfield 53 says, that these passages 
are cosmic-mythological. The question then is; what do 
these three wheels represent? 

(i) and (ii) are identical in ^ im and simi¬ 
lar in ideas; according to both, one wheel is fixed, and the 
other revolves. In (iii) one wheel is said to revolve; but 
it is not certain whether the other is fixed or moving, be¬ 
cause in either position it can “send out” the Alvina. The 

53. Rigveda Repetitions i,l, 
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question might be asked: how can the chariot move, when 
one of its wheels is fixed? RV. VIII.5.34 assures us that 
the wheel does not clog the movements of the chariot. 

In these three passages only two wheels are men¬ 
tioned, This is indeed significant, and it can be concluded 
that the third wheel has no conspicuous connection with 
the morning phenomenon of light. Therefore two wheels 
must be connected with light. This conclusion is testified 
by RV.VIII.5.29 where it is said “two wheels are golden” 
i.e., to interpret it broadly, luminous. Lastly, in RV. X. 
85.15 it is said that one of the wheels was lost at the 
marriage of Surya. 

All these data eminently fit the interpretation of the 
Asvina as the morning twilight. The three wheels are 
apparently, the nocturnal darkness, the growing light of 
the morning, and the Sun, In this interpretation light and 
the Sun are luminous or “golden”. As seen above, only 
two wheels, viz., the morning light and the Sun, are con¬ 
nected with the natural phenomenon. In (i) (quoted 
above) the fixed wheel is the Sun. The general idea at 
the time being that the Sun is a “bull”, the Vedic singers 
concluded that the Sun is round because the wheel of the 
Asvina’s car has been placed on its head. The second 
wheel is naturally the growing light, which pervades the 
universe. 

In (ii) the “beautiful wheel fixed for brilliance” is 
naturally the Sun. That this fixed wheel is the Sun can 
be ascertained from its parallel in (i) % The second wheel, 
the growing light, pervades the universe, and permeates 
he sky and the earth, The Rsi expresses this in his own 

language when he refers to the “neighbouring clans and 
the regions. 

In (U) the moving wheel is, again, the growing light, 
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cp. (i) and (ii). Therefore the other wheel which sends 
forth the Alvina must be the Sun, There are these addi¬ 
tional reasons which confirm this conclusion: ,(a) If we 
compare (ii) with (iii), we see that the latter part of (ii) 
contains the same idea as the former part of (iii). As both 
the passages refer to two wheels, the remaining portions 
of both must in all probability contain the same idea. So 
Wf'qw: I The latter, we have 
seen refers to the Sun; therefore, the former must refer 
to the Sun as well, (b) The way in which frrf is connec¬ 
ted with^? also points to the similarity of ideas, 
(c) Lastly, the other wheel is said to send out the Alvina. 
The Sun, .the all-impeller, may well impel the Aivini too. 
In fact, in 1.34.10 Savitr is said to send forth (fujfa)the 
Alvina’s chariot. Thus refers to the Sun, 

In RV. X.85.15, the Alvina are said to have gone to 
SuryaV marriage in their three-wheeled car,, As they ap¬ 
proached Surya, one of their wheels vanished. Does not 
our interpretation fit end to end with this mythological 
data? As the twilight “approached” sunrise, one of the 
wheels, the nocturnal darkness, vanished. “Two wheels 
of thine, 0 Surya, the worshippers know at the proper 
time. The wheel that is hidden is known only to those 
who know” (RV. X.85.16). The two wheels known to 
everyone are the morning light and the Sun. The hidden 
wheel, i.e., the darkness of night, which, once it disappears, 
cannot be known by all; only those “who know” can know 
where it has gone, 
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Uddtta short i and Anudatta short i) being marked as an 
independent Svarita is an exception so far as the HV is 
concerned; a combination of Uddtta short u and Anudatta 
short u resulting in long u, (Pmlista) is not marked as 
independent Svarita but only as Uddtta in accordance with 
the normal rule. The illustration generally given is: 

fefa (RV, VII.24.5). We may quote two 

more cases from the seventh M&ndala of the RV; 

(i) = (21.9), (ii)|^|q^k (24,5) 

3. The Rkprdtisdkhya (RKP) states this case and its 
accentuation in the following Kdrikd; 

srcrrc * i 

n in. 18 

As against this view of &akalya, it quotes the view of 
Man^ukeya according to which in all cases of Praslista 
combination the resulting combined accent will remain 
Uddtta and not be changed to (independent) Svarita 
Q uite the contrary prac¬ 
tice is seen to be prevalent in the Taittinya Samhita 
wherein a combination of Uddtta short u and Anudatta 
short u resulting in a long u (praslisfa) is marked with a 
(independent) Svarita accent; but this principle is not 
followed in the case of a similar combination of Uddtta i 
and Anudatta i, e.g,, g = ^THT CP.. Whitney, 
SG 128; Macdonell, VGS Appendix III 17a with footnotes 
4 and 5. 

II 

4. Next, let us consider another aspect of the mark¬ 
ing of the independent Svarita, It is well-known that 
when a syllable bearing an independent Svarita is follow¬ 
ed by a syllable with the Uddtta accent, a kind of quaver, 
technically known as Kampa, arises in the independent 
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Svarita, This Kampa is marked with figure 1 or 3 ac¬ 
cording as the vowel bearing the independent Svarita is 
short or long; both these numeral • signs carry the usual 
markings of the Svarita and Anudatta accents, the only 
distinction being that the syllable (bearing the indepen¬ 
dent: Svarita originally) is marked as Anudatta before the 
figure 3, while it remains unmarked before the figure 1 

(i) spfl: == 3?^^ (RV. 1.116.24) 

(h) ( RV - VII,86.2) 

5. Now, an interesting question may be posed here: 
Would this phenomenon of Kampa occur when the inde¬ 
pendent Svarita accent is followed by another indepen¬ 
dent Svarita accent? The rule in regard to the Kampa ' 
has been framed by Macdonell (VG 84 b; VGS Appendix 
III 2 b) and, following him, by Velankar (Rgveda Man- 
data VII, p. 189), without envisaging such a possibility, 
perhaps on the supposition that just like the enclitic 
Svarita , the independent Svarita accent, too,, cannot be 
followed by another Svarita accent. Theoretically, it 
may not be impossible for two consecutive syllables in 
the Samhitd text to have the independent Svarita accent. 
Whitney has been alert to such a possibility and has framed 
rule 87 d as follows:—‘If an independent circumflex be 
followed by an acute (or by another independent circum¬ 
flex), a figure 1 is set after the former circumflex vowel 
if it be short, or a figure 3 if it be long.Note the 
alternative condition placed in brackets. Whitney re¬ 
cognizes the possibility of one independent Svarita being 
followed by another independent Svarita; however, the 
fact that he has placed this provision in brackets would 
indicate that in his view this is only a theoretical possi¬ 
bility. This is confirmed by the fact that he has not 
quoted any case of occurrence of this kind, 
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6. Wackernagel is less explicit though more definite 
in principle than Whitney. He formulates the rule as 
follows:—‘When a syllable with a self-existing Svarita 
(one with Ksaipra, Abhinihita or Prattista)* occurs before 
a chief-toned ( haupttoniger) syllable in the Accent 
system of the RV. .etc.’ ( Altindische Grammatik 1.251 
b fi); he has included the independent Svarita in his defi¬ 
nition of the Hauptton, Cf. 1.245, 246.' According to 
Wackernagel, therefore, Kampa occurs when a syllable 
with an independent Svarita is followed either by a 
syllable bearing the Udatta accent or the independent 
Svarita accent, He quotes no examples. 

7. The Rkprdtisdkhya is explicit on this point; it 
says that Kampa occurs when any kind of independent 
Svarita is followed by a syllable with ucca i.e. Uddtia 
accent or with a (independent) Svarita accent. 

m t&m get i 

$ it Hi- 34 

8. It is strange that Whitney (or Wackernagel) has 
not quoted any cases of an independent Svarita being 
followed by another independent Svarita. The omission 
of this alternative condition, viz. an independent Svarita 
being followed by another independent Svarita in the 
RV Samhitd by Macdonell and Velankar in their treat¬ 
ment of Kampa is a deficiency (both theoretical and 
actual) which requires to be made up. At any rate, Prof, 
Velankar 'should not have omitted this alternative provi¬ 
sion from his rule about Kampa because at least one case 
of this kind occurs in the seventh Manila itself. 

i^-RV.VII.2I.9-cd. 








3 THE PROBLEM OF TEE ASPIRATE IN 
ROOTS LIKE n ETC * 

1. Authoritative opinion 1 in comparative philology 
and the historical study of Sanskrit grammar is entirely 
at one in holding that sk, roots like au, ^^ ny, apar, 
etc., 2 which have a final aspirate, are Indo-European 
in origin and that in the IE stage they possessed an as¬ 
pirate both at the beginning and the end of the syllable. 
Thus, originally, ^ was W was ^ was etc. In 
course of time, owing probably to the comparative diffi¬ 
culty experienced in articulating two aspirates successive¬ 
ly, the initial aspirate was dropped, leaving the aspiration 
only at the end. ' That is, IE root bheudh > Sk. ysj, IE 
dhugh > Sk, ^ IE Dhrugh > Sk, IE bhendh > 
Sk, afrgf etc. This view is supported by the evidence of 
the phonetic changes occurring in certain flections of these 
Sk, roots in which the initial aspirate is found, but only 
when the final aspirate is lost; e.g., syrtifa but 
(3 Sing. Fut. Active), 3 Sing, Desid. Pres. Active); 

* This paper was read at the All India Oriental Conference, 15th 
session, held at Bombay in 1950, 

!• Wackemagel, AltindiscUe Grammatik, I, 105, * especially, b S', 
Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar,- 14la and 155; MacdoneU, Vedic Gram¬ 
mar, 32; Edgerton, Sanskrit Historical Phonology § 13, in Supple¬ 
ment to JAOS, Vol, 66 No. 1 (1946): Batakrishna Ghosh, Linguistic 
Introduction to Sanskrit (1937), p. lOf, etc. 

2, All these cases are exactly covered by Panini, VIII.2.37; 
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butSing, Pres. Active), <2 Sing. Impf. 
* Act.);^-lpftbut fa&jflffr(3 Sing. Desid. Pres. Active) etc. 
From the evidence of such forms, it is concluded that the 
initial aspiration becomes possible whenever the final as¬ 
piration is lost; and the law is laid down that in all such 
roots the initial aspirate returns when the final aspirate 
is lost. 3 A similar situation obtains in Greek, too, though 
independently of Sanskrit. 4 

This law, known as Grassmann’s law, has found uni¬ 
versal acceptance. Whitney, for instance, after having 
framed § 155 in conformity with this law, .found it neces¬ 
sary to add the explanatory note ‘a’ as follows: “That is 
to say, the original initial aspirate of such roots is restored, 
when its presence does not interfere with the euphonic 
law, of comparatively recent origin, which (in Sanskrit 
as in Greek) forbids a root to both begin and end with an 
aspirate.” 

2. N. B. Divatia, however, appears to have been, 
perhaps, the only scholar to make bold to differ from this 
universally accepted view. In his Gujarati Language 
and Literature } Vol. I, he enters upon the treatment of 
the phonetic mutations of the aspirate in the Gujarati 
language and lays down the following rule: “The ^ situa¬ 
ted in any part of a word either as part of a conjunct or 
a pure simple non-conjunct, or an aspirating element in 
a class-aspirate, (a) generally moves towards the begin- 
ning of the word,,.. ,”. 5 In support of this thesis of his, 
he states: “A minute indication of the germ-stage of this 
phonetic principle can be seen even in the earlier stages, 
i.e,, Sanskrit, in forms like srsfop, utfef from' a*. y war (from 

3. Exceptions are also met with: instead of Ufa (JjjgOT' (V 5 &) 

etc. cf. Wackemagel, I. 106; MacdoneU, VG. 32-b, ’ 

4. ' Edgerton, SHP, § 13, 

5 . Gujarati Language and Literature, Vol. I, p. 294, 
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taj, where the q inherent in the a of |q (<jfa) and in the 
g of moves to the beginning and gets completely fused 
together with * into 3 and with q into Similar is the 
case in (from ^ )." 6 He then, takes into considera¬ 
tion the prevalent authoritative view and asserts that Sec¬ 
tional “forms like spffafffa, can be better explain¬ 

ed by the principle of the shifting of the s inherent in y 
etc. to the beginning and getting merged by the process 
of with the initial «r etc. into y etc .” 7 He sums up his 
view as follows: “I would suggest the theory as under: V 

that in the parent Aryan there were.(b) roots like 

m etc. which, as I say, alter the initial consonant into 
a corresponding aspirate simply in obedience to the law 
of moving the aspiration from the end to the beginning 
under certain circumstances, and had therefore no such * 

aspirated first consonant in the root stage .” 8 

3. Divatia was conscious of the ‘heresy’ he was giving 
expression to. I must confess that I am even more so 

when I say that, standing' as it does in opposition to the , 

weighty prevailing opinion, it yet is a plausible hypothe¬ 
sis meriting investigation. The aim of this paper is 
limited: it seeks to investigate the positional character of 
a final aspirate and determine the conditions which affect 
its position and the nature of this affectation. This as- r- 

pect of the final aspirate has certainly been dealt with by 
scholars, but all investigation so far has been within the 
four corners of comparative philology whose results in 
this particular case admit of a different—and, not less 
legitimate explanation of the phonetic mutations in the £ 

flections of the roots in question. 

4, The question, then, is whether in flections like 

6- op. cit, p. 294, 

7- op. cit,, p. 295n, . . i 

?■ op, cit., p. 296 n. 18 contd, ' . f 
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ytfar, f $, m, dic&fci, etc, of the roots jp^yetc. the initial 
aspirate is a result of the restoration of an original IE as¬ 
pirate of these roots as the prevalent opinion holds or a 
result of the regression —backward shift—of the final as¬ 
pirate towards the beginning. 

5. Let us begin by investigating forms like p, 

from mi Horn sng, ufa, mm from m 

etc.. In these forms the original sonant aspirate 
(which appears as simplified aspirate in gj*, ^ etc.) 
of the final is combined with the q of the endings of the 
Past Passive Participle (a), gerund the primary suf¬ 
fixes fa, etc. into a euphonic fusion and the result 
is: + So also 

Similar are the forms effa, 

fS, p etc, In all these cases it is clear that the final aspira¬ 
tion is not lost—it is utilized in accordance with the law 
of euphony in aspirating the r with which it is combined. 
Consequently, the initial aspirate does not return, as the 
Restoration theory would explain,'" or the final aspirate 
does not regress, as the Regression theory would put it. 

(a) One point, however, deserves special attention 
in this connection, In these euphonic combinations, the 
fusion of q -j- ^ does not stop at the expected «r(i,e., aspi¬ 
rate -f surd is not equal to surd aspirate); it goes ‘deeper’ 
to result in the sonant aspirate y, The surd aspirate, 
therefore, is not apparently as deep in aspiration as the 
sonant aspirate, 

6 . - This brings us to the cases of the combination of 

an aspirate, mute or simple, with the surd aspirate 
$ r -3^m:(2 Sing, Impf. Middle), g»y; (2 Dual Pres. Act.), 
3* (2 PL te. Act,); (2 Dual Pres. Act.), 

9. Bartholomae’s Law, c f, Whitney, 160, 

10, Whitney, 160-b, 
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In the combination of here, we have, in fact, a 

combination of an aspirate with an aspirate, As we have 
noted above, (5a), however, sr being a surd aspirate, does 
not possess the full aspiration possible; hence, it offers 
scope for the aspiration in sr to utilize itself in deepening 
(‘voicing’) the aspiration of the surd aspirate to that of 
the sonant aspirate . 11 This analysis clarifies the operation 
of Bartholomae’s law even in cases of the combination of 
an aspirate and a surd aspirate. The result, therefore, 
is: similarly, 

W: (2 Dual Pres - Act.); 

Sing. Perl Active) etc. In these 
cases, once again, as the final aspirate is utilized in deepen¬ 
ing the .aspiration of its conjoint surd aspirate, it is not 
lost according to the Restoration theory, and therefore, the 
original initial aspirate does not return; while j according 
to the Regression theory, too, the final aspirate, being thus 
spent according to the law of euphony, does not move back¬ 
wards. 

7. We shall, next, consider cases of the combination 
of a final aspirate with a sonant aspirate :^~gi$( 2 Plu. 
'Pres. Mid.), srspsgq (2 Plu. Imp! Mid,), sjikw (2 Plu. 

a -N « N 

Impv. Mid);(2 Plu. Perl Mid.);^— 5 ^ (2 
Plu, Perf. 'Mid.j.m.Vw* (2 Plu. Perf. Mid.f etc. In all 

tfV\ 

these and similar cases, a final aspirate is combined with a 
sonant aspirate, which is % in $ and ssr. Whitney, 
§ 155f, notices spKffy and ( the last two forms 
from ^iT) and, apparently, considers this combination 
as falling under § 153, according to which “an aspirate 
mute is changed to a non-aspirate before another non¬ 
nasal mute or before a sibilant.” The result will, there¬ 
fore, be that the final ^ (q) in 3 ^+$ will ‘lose’ its aspi- 

11. Interesting in this connection would be the view of Kuhn and 
others that the medial aspirates have developed from Tenue aspirates' 
cj. Wackemagel, I. 100, p. 118. 
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ration and, according to the Restoration theory, the origi¬ 
nal initial aspiration will return, Thus: jg -|- $ = + j* 

-j- -|- $ = EpfB%. 12 

t (a) Here, it is only natural to enquire why the com¬ 

bination of an aspirate with ej in $ or gpr in these flections 

1* ** \ 

must yield a different result from the combination of an 
aspirate with despite the patent fact that in both cases 
the final ^ of §^, for instance, is identically changed to 
the sonant The mere rule governing such cases has 
already been laid down by Panini in the Sutra: stfft 

(8.2.37). The postulates of this rule re¬ 
quire to be analysed, as, indeed, so many of Panini’s postu¬ 
lates have been analysed, and the functions rationally ex- 
f plained. Such an analysis would reveal that the pheno¬ 
mena resulting from a combination of a final aspirate with 
$ etc,, i.e, sonant aspirate in these endings are not isola¬ 
ted, but that they are exactly identical with those result¬ 
ing from a combination of a final aspirate with another 
sonant aspirate, viz., which is found at the beginning of 
* a few nominal endings; e.g., #*:; TO-ww 

%m: etc. The plain fact that the combination of a final 
aspirate with a sonant aspirate yields in both cases iden¬ 
tical phonetic results is a sufficient warrant for the exis¬ 
tence of an underlying principle in these results. 

(b) Let us analyse In the final aspirate 
will in the first place attempt, as usual, to combine 
with the following y, However, e* itself is a sonant aspi¬ 
rate and, therefore, as explained above in § 5 and § 6 , poss¬ 
esses all possible aspiration that a mute can hold. The 
final aspirate, therefore, is unwanted, so to say, because it 
cannot be utilized for aspirating the conjoint mute— 
which is the only purpose it can possibly serve. Under 

12. cf, Wackemagel, 1,108; for the derivation of the final £ of® etc. 
cf, ibid. 1,214, 
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the circumstances, it is thrown backward—it regresses— 
towards the initial and, if possible, combines with it, i.e., 
utilizes itself in aspirating it. The result is: §u -j- $ = gq 
-I -1 -|- $ = f + ^ + h = similarly, vu + 

+ ^ + ^ f +1 + * + = fPH etc. 

(c) As will be easily seen, we have come to the crux 

of the problem here., Now, it will hardly do to hold that 
in this combination the final aspirate is lost. For, for one 
thing, the aspirate is quite well known for its mercurial 
character and is as likely to move backward by the force 
of circumstances as to move forward—and this it does— 
in order to aspirate its conjoint mute. Secondly, this 
shifting forward or backward is a feature of the aspirate 
in Prakrits and modern Indian languages, which can 
legitimately be linked up with and traced back to a 
similar tendency, if any, in Sanskrit. If the Restoration 
theory interprets the phonetic phenomena regarding the 
final aspirate in these roots in the light of the earlier— 
Indo-Iranian and Indo-European—epochs, the Regression 
theory interprets them in the light of the succeeding 
periods. Indeed, the zest with which the Pada-texts read 
a sonant aspirate even when the Samhita-texts have a 
pure sonant initial in forms like 3T§pcT, 

from the roots an ^ |§ P can hardly be explained by 
their awareness of the duty to revive an initial aspirate 
that once was there but had already disappeared; it can 
only be due to the consciousness of a phonetic principle 
actually found in vogue around them. 

(d) Let us consider a relevant piece of evidence 
which may prove helpful. The word #ht is of uncertain 
origin but might be derived, it is conjectured, from the root 
TO, 14 According to the Restoration theory, it is obviously 

13. cf. Wackernagel, I. 106; Macdonnell, VG., 32-b note 5. 

14. cf. Wackernagel, I. 108; Macdonell, VG., 32-c note 10. 


to be considered an exception in so far as the initial aspi¬ 
rate has not returned , eventhough the final aspirate of the 
root is lost, as, in fact, it ought to have done before ^ which 
is a suffixal aspirate. 15 The word should have spelt 
or perhaps Now, Panini’s Sutra quoted above § 7a, 
lays down thatfiguring in a portion of a root, 
which (portion) has only one vowel in it and ends in m 
shall be substituted by ^(w, u,s,u)when 
that portion is followed by*r, tsror is final in an inflected 
form. Patanjali illustrates the operation of this rule 
with the flection ^ whicjh is the nominative sing, of the 
root-noun ^formed from the denominative verb 
In this case, on the final ^ losing its aspiration 
the position of the aspirate should have been normalized, 
according to the Restoration Theory, by the return of 
the original initial aspirate on the analogy of ^ from 
5 U and the form should have spelt u? t t. This, however, is 
not the case. The obvious—and rational-explanation is 
that the aspirate, not being a permitted final, does the 
only thing possible it regresses to the immediately pre¬ 
ceding syllable and tries, if possible, to survive there by 
aspirating it. Thus: ^^+^+7 = 

■ The Regression theory similarly provides the ration¬ 
ale of the phonetic changes resulting from a combination 
of a final aspirate with *r, the other sonant aspirate with 
which it happens to be thrown together; 
m; so also urvcf; etc. 

15. erf, Wackernagel, I, 108. 

16. P ^ inil VIII . 2 ' 32( ^^lv:i): aT#rfcT to srfeuTOfwwrT i 

i t sttotototo) i arrfttff srfinror ?fa i nrgwww- 

tot to) frfaWrf i fo mm i m) tow i ’ 
(VIII,2,37) yf^rfv to rro i pnvaruwih w Cf. ^ 
rromEwr^rtanr tototo i to f*m fTOftd) ngq i 

-%M%) on VIII.2,37. 

17. The latter-day is an evolute of through the splitting of n 
into \ (Jf) and and the regression of the aspirate, 
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(e) The forms andftffaf^J, both 2 

Sing. Impv. Active, are exceptional , 18 because, according 
to both the theories,^ + fa must result inuffa and ^ 4 -fa 
in faffa. That these forms were irregular phonologically 
even in the eyes of Panini is evident from the manner he 
has framed the Sutra VIII.2.37 in which he specifically 
mentions vq in order to exclude fa from its purview. It 
would be strange, if the rule of regression of the aspirate 
were to be violated before fa in these cases without some 
reason. A possible explanation may be that the 2 Sing. 
Impv. Active ending was originally fa which ultimately 
deepened into fa to be simplified later on into f^, In that 
case, 5^4- fa .= f[A^+ fa=§^-|-fa=fffa according to § 6 
above; similarly fa=faffa, Now, this conjecture is in 

reality not as fanciful as it might appear at first sight, For, 
the 2 Sing, ending has a «r in not a few cases: ^ (Impf, 
Middle), (Potential Middle), y (Perfect Active ), 19 
and the middle endings of the Aorist. Moreover, the foiyn 
sfa (2 Sing, Impv. Act of ur), reported by Whitney 155f, 
which is later replaced by the more common and regular 
uf| would be regularly explained on this hypothesis: w 
(weak form of an) + fa = ** + ^ 4 - fa = 

(f) Phonologically, the root ut, indeed, behaves 
strangely, though, perhaps, not irrationally, in some of 
its inflections. As we know, it assumes the weak—redup¬ 
licated—form & before vowels, semi-vowels, nasals, % 
and * and follows the normal rules of euphonic combi¬ 
nation, But before endings beginning with 3 or q it 
shows unexpected forms: m +> (3 Sing. Pres, Mil) 

= ^ ^ should have given similarly, at 4 -(2 
Smg. Impf. Mid.) should have given But the 
actual forms are andr espectively. 'These forms 

18. cf. Whitney, 155, f. ~ 1 ~~ ”-' 

19. Greek also has the same ending; c/. B. Ghosh, LIS, p. 162. 


are unexpected certainly, but not irrational. The root ut, 
which has developed its weak reduplicated form ^ has 
here proceeded further in its evolution by the regression 
of the final aspirate so that became u? which latter was 
accepted as the base before endings beginning with % or 
Thus ui4^=^+ft=srs4-^=&ffi; so also 3W?«n:. 20 

(d) uf$ 2 Sing., Impv, Active of err is not an unex¬ 
pected form in its double aspiration, There is hardly any 
ground for supposing that its normal form should have 
been ^or that ?ufa(2 Dual Pres, Mid,) should have nor¬ 
mally been For one thing, such a supposition would 
violate the rule which lays down that “there is no loss 
of aspiration in the root if an aspirate follows which be¬ 
longs to a suffix or second member of a compound." 22 In 
accordance with this rule, therefore, the forms s^and^fa 
are expected to be what they are phonetically, Besides, 
there is no euphonological ground for any positional dis¬ 
turbance of the aspirate in these two forms, However, it 
appears that this rule itself is pointless and unnecessary, 
because none of the examples cited by Wackernagel and 
Macdonell is really an example of an aspirate ‘followed’ 
by a suffixal aspirate or the aspirate of the second mem¬ 
ber of a'compound. In every one of these examples a 
vowel intervenes between the two aspirates: fa^.fa;, 
(snorting), ^(giving most), arf^,?fa-fa. These cases are 
governed by the rule that an aspirate, when followed by a 
vowel, remains positionally unchanged, In fact, at the 
bottom of the rule quoted earlier there is lurking the 
belief that in Sanskrit “an aspirate at the beginning of a 
syllable loses its aspiration if another aspirate comes at 
the end of the same syllable or at the beginning of the 

20. Analogously, m* for 3WV; cf, Wackernagel, I. 112. 

•21, B. Ghosh, US, p. 10. 

22, Macdonell, VG; 32-c; cf, Wackernagel I, 108. 
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, next.” 23 We have, however, scores of forms in Sanskrit 
showing two successive aspirates: ulf-sfrRflW, etc.; 

wr; etc.; mm, swBwm, sfyrownj, tfmsrw, 

311^,1^, gjgtt, 

$f (to abandon)-^;, *f^, *%. 

|r (to go)-fo|pf, arfsqjto, 3rfa§rcw[, 
afajtafy f^r«nff, f^*r, factor:; ^A (Perf.), grf^J . 
ffWi; arfamw, *foppg, 

fewm, fafW M sf^:, rotf, Zfi, 

T^> apn^wnl: 

mtw[t #rn, 

x\% ri% wmv, 

%> W> eta: 

m^, %m, SrM; 
etc. etc. Euphonologically, every one of these forms is 
correct regarding the position of the aspirate, 24 for the 
aspirates are separated by a vowel in every case, leaving 
the final aspirate of the root or root-noun positionally un¬ 
changed. 25 Also cf. 5 )^ but w^si; H~z\ 
m but sjiwiw etc,; *q%, aisRf, sftiRta but 
*jf?« t:; etc. “ ‘ ' 


8, Next, we may consider the combination of a final 
aspirate, mute or simple, with ^ the only spirant by 
which it is followed in flections. 

■} sfwredfy etc. In 

• & + % for instance, the aspirate is to be combined with 
and > as we have already seen, it can do so only by as¬ 
pirating it. But tT is not aspirable in Sanskrit; consequ¬ 
ently, the aspirate is thrown back to the preceding syllable 
and attempts, if possible, to aspirate it. Thus '|§ -f fa - 
^^ + fa = ^+^-K+%”3gH^+y+f^=ut%; similarly 


23. Edgerton, SHP, § 13. 

24 ‘ h? f °J S* ? d f e exceptions, of. Wackernagel, I. 108, 125- 
W? and 214; also Macdonell, VG., 32-c < 

25. Reduplication is a special ,nd therefore exceptional case. 
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wMk etc. Forms like mm, etf^cT, §pr?T 

met with in Vedic literature are exceptions 26 and 
probably represent the' transitional stage before the 
law of the regression of the aspirate came to be firmly 
established. Some of these and analogous forms are 
found with the aspirate, too; e.g,, g^, qfa, etc. By 
the time of the Brihmanas, the regression of the aspirate 
had become the rule, The Pada-texts, as we have al¬ 
ready noted, religiously read these forms'of -and 
with an initial aspirate even when the Sarhhitd text has 
an unaspirated initial. 

9., (a) After the regressive shift, the aspirate can 
remain only in a state of fusion, i.e., only by aspirating 
the preceding syllable, Such fusion is possible here with 
pure sonants only. (It is not possible with surds.) E.g., 
(not srWrr (?)); (not srmf?). 

In these cases the aspirate is forced to regress to the pre¬ 
ceding syllable which is a surd (^orjj), Fusion is not 
possible; hence'the forms 3rsTF^cT. 

It is not difficult to analyse the position, We have 
discussed already how the surd and the sonant differ re¬ 
garding the degree of their aspirability, In forms like 
Wt, the combination of an aspirate and a surd results in a 
sonant aspirate instead of a surd aspirate, This full as¬ 
piration may not be possible to impart to a surd after the 
regressive shift of the aspirate, while it is only natural in 
the case of a sonant, 

(b) Fusion of the aspirate with a semi-vowel or a 
nasal is not possible. 

This is true, generally, irrespective of the position of 
the aspirate, natural or shifted, Even in the natural 

26, cf, Wackernagel, 1,106, 

27. cf, Wackernagel, I, 106 note, 
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position, the aspirate can only be combined with a semi¬ 
vowel or a nasal, e.g., ^ sr£, ||:, gg$ etc. But, 
after the shift, this mere combination is not possible cf 

§ 9(a). 

(c) If, after the regressive shift, fusion is not possi¬ 
ble, the aspirate is dropped, 

(i) Cases where the preceding vowel is a semi¬ 
vowel: ^ 

etc; etc. 

In sprfsfa: etc. the i is not 
aspirated by the backward shift because of 
the cf in the preceding syllable ) which 
is a semi-vowel and is represented by the 
vowel z , ■ .. 

(ii) Cases where the preceding vowel is a nasal : 
(Kv. X.60.6) 

(d) An aspirate, not being a permitted final, under¬ 
goes the regressive shift: 

(The aspirate in the last case, is drop¬ 
ped according to 9(c) above). 

The rules about the final aspirate in Sanskrit may' be 
stated as follows:— 

(A) —A final aspirate, simple or mute, remains posi¬ 
tionally unchanged, when followed by a vowel, a semi¬ 
vowel or a nasal, 

(B) ~When followed by a mute surd,’ pure or aspi¬ 
rate, (or a pure sonant), it fuses with it i.e. aspirates it 
tully into a sonant aspirate, 

( The onl y quotable surds are ^ and sj,) 
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(0—When followed by a sonant aspirate (which 
itself is fully aspirated), it regresses, i.e,, is thrown back¬ 
ward on the immediately preceding syllable and remains 
there,.in a state of fusion only. 

(The only quotable sonant aspirates are q and %) 

(D) —A final aspirate cannot combine with spirants; 
therefore, before a spirant, it undergoes the regressive 
shift. 

(The only quotable spirant is fl.) 

(E) —The aspirate, not being a permitted final, un¬ 
dergoes the regressive shift, 

(F) —In the shifted position, it can fuse with pure 
sonants only. 

(Gr)—If such fusion is not possible, it is dropped, 

P. S.—Dr. P, E, Dumont’s note, 'The Meaning of the 
Vedic Word Ghosad’, published recently in JAOS Yol. 75 
(1955), p. 1171 is very pertinent to the problem discussed 
in this article. Briefly, he says: Gho$dd occurs only in 
TS. I.i.2 (Yajnasya ghosdd asi) and in Tail Br, III.ii.2. 
The word is spelt as Gosdd and not ghosdd* in the parallel 
passages in Maitrayani Samhita and the Kdputka: Gosdd 
asi, Keith, following Sayana, attempts a translation but 
says that “probably gho0 is no more than an error for 
gosdd ” which apparently means “sitting among the 
cows”, Dumont rejects Keith’s facile explanation and 
logically builds up the case for his view that ghosdd is in 
reality originally go?ddh meaning ‘cattle procurer’ or 
‘cattle provider’, He adds: “I think that ghosdd is an 
irregular nominative singular masculine of the stem 
govddh with a transfer of the aspiration to the consonant 
of a preceding syllable,, .and that this transfer of the 
aspiration was probably made in order to show that the 
stem was not go$dd } but gofddh,” 
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Dumont considers Ghosad irregular apparently be¬ 
cause of his adherence to the Restoration theory which 
cannot explain this form. The form ghosdd derived from 
gosddh is an eminent case demonstrating the workjng of 
the Regression theory. We might well remember in such 
situations the well-known principle: Anur api viseso 
'dhyavasayakarah, 


i INTRODUCTION TO SVNDARAKANM 

The Critical Edition of the Sundarakmda of the 
Vdlmiki’Mrndyana is based on 29 MSS. These MSS. are 
written, as in the case of the first four Kdndas, in the 
principal scripts such as iSarada, Newari, Maithili, Bengali, 
Devanagari, Telugu, Grantha and Malayalam. Of the 29 
MSS. 14 MSS. are common to the Kmdas 1-5, 4 D 4.11 Ts 
M 3 ) are common to 4 and 5, and 1 (D 2 ) is common to 1,3,4 
and 5. Two MSS. (Vi D s ) are common to the Kandas 
3 - 5 ; 2(Dmo) are common to 1,4 and 5; whereas 1 (Ds) 
is common to 3 and 5. Five new MSS. (V 2 B 2-4 M 2 ) are 
utilized for this Kmtfa. The MSS. are fairly represen¬ 
tative to different periods as they range from A.D, 1020 
to A.D. 1850. The commentaries of Udari Varadaraja 
(earlier than A.D. 1250), Ramanuja ‘(14th century), 
Mahesvaratirtha (c.A.D. 1550), Govindaraja (c.A.D. 
1600), Katakayoglndra (c. A.D. 1650) and Nagesa Bhatta 
(c.A.D. 1700) have been also regularly utilized for the 
purpose of variants. All these six commentators hail 
from South India and comment upon the. Southern text 
of the Rdmayana, The Bengali commentator Lokanatha 
CakravartI has, however, commented upon the Bengali 
text of the Rdmdym., He very, often refers to Vimala- 
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bodha and Sarvajna-Narayana (both between A.D. 1100 
and 1300), the old commentators of both the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, and quotes from their commentaries 
on the Ramayana which are not available at present. 

The, 29 MSS. utilized for this Krnda are as follows: 

I N (ORTHERN) RECENSION (16MSS.-lSNVB 9 + D 7 ) 

(a) North-Western Group 

(i) Aarada Version (S) 

Si = Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 14061. Undated. 

(b) North-Eastern Group 
Nepal, Undated. 

Jj'i = Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 14156. Microfilm 
of MS. No„ 934 of the Bir Library, Kathmandu, 
Nepal. Undated. 

A = Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 14157. Microfilm * 
of MS, No. 905 of the Bir Library, Kathmandu, 
Nepal, Dated Newarl Samvat 795 (c.A.D. 1675). 

(ii) Maithili Version (V) 

Vi = Baroda, Oriental Institute, No., 4 (Addenda). 
Microfilm of a Maithili MS. of the University Lib¬ 
rary, Patna, Dated igaka 1670 (A.D. 1748). 

V 2 = Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 14146. Devanagari 
Transcript of a Maithili MS, of the Palace (Raj) 
Library, Darbhanga. Dated 6aka 1772 (A.D. 
1850). 

(iii) Bengali Version (B) , 

Bi = Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 14125. Photostat 
copy of MS. No; 348 of the Biblioth6que Nationale, 
Paris. Undated. 

B 2 - Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. G 393. 

Undated, 
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B 3 = Calcutta, Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, No, 94. Un¬ 
dated. 

B 4 = Calcutta, Bangiya Sahitya Parhsad, No, 1434 
(G.A„). Undated. 

(c) Devanagari Composite Version (D) 

Di = Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
No. 825 of 1875-76. Dated Samvat 1650 (c.A.D. 
1594). (W) 

D 2 = Baroda, Oriental Institute, No, 12864, Dated Sam¬ 
vat 1716 (c.A.D. 1660). (NW) 

D 3 — Ujjain, Sdndia Oriental Institute, No. 5600. Dated 
Samvat 1787 (c.A.D. 1731). (W) 

D 4 == Jodhpur, Palace Library, Bandha No. 5. Dated 
i Samvat 1788 (c.A.D. 1732). (W) 

D s = Baroda, in private possession (of Prof. G. H. 
Bhatt). Unnumbered. Dated Samvat 1831 (c. 
A.D. 1775). (S) It contains the commentary of 
Govindaraja, 

D® = Ujjain, Scindia Oriental Institute, No. 1611. Dated 
Samvat 1837 (c.A.D. 1781). (NE) 

D 7 = Ujjain, Scindia Oriental Institute, No, 1633. Dated 
Samvat 1888 (c.A.D. 1831). (S) 

D 8 = Poona, Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandala, No. 
844. Dated 6aka 1698 (c.A.D. 1776). (S) 

It contains the commentary of Mahesvaratirtha. 
i D 0 = Jodhpur, Palace Library. Unnumbered. Undated. 

(S) It contains the commentary of Nagesa Bhatta. 
Dio = Jodhpur, Palace Library, Bandha No. 4. Undated. 
(NW) 

1 Du = Jodhpur, Palace Library, Bandha No, 5. Dated 

’ Samvat 1835 (c.A.D. 1779). (NW) 
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II S(OUTHERN) RECENSION (13 MSS. - T G 
M9 + D4) 

(i) Telugu Version (T) 

Ti = Madras, Adyar Library, No. 72372. Undated. 

T 2 = Madras, Adyar Library,.No. 75597. Undated. 

T 8 = Madras, Adyar Library, No. 74122. Dated gaka 
1730 (A.D. 1808). 

(ii) Grantha Version (G) 

Gi = Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 6362. Dated Kollam 
993 (A.D. 1818). 

Go = Trippunithura (Kerala State), Maharaja’s Grantha 
Library, Sanskrit College, No. 152. Undated. 

G a = Ahmedabad, in private possession (of Muni gri 
PunyavijayajI). Unnumbered and undated, 

(iii) Malayalam Version (M) 

Mi = Trippunithura (Kerala State), Maharaja’s Grantha 
Library, Sanskrit College, No. 158. Dated Kollam 
865 (c.A.D. 1690),, 

M 2 = Trippunithura (Kerala State), Maharaja’s Grantha 
Library, Sanskrit College, No. 953. Dated Kollam 
817 (c.A.D. 1642). 

M 3 c= Chundampatta (via Pattambi), South Malbar, in 
private possession (of C. Chitrabhanu Nambudiri). 
Unnumbered and undated. 

TESTIMONY 
(i) Commentaries 

Cv = Commentary (Vmkatilaka) of Udari (also Udali) 
Varadaraja as in the transcript of the MS. No. 
3409 of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Lib¬ 
rary, Madras. The commentary is earlier than 
A.D, 1250, , 
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Cr = Commentary of Ramanuja as given in MS. No. 
14132 of the Oriental Institute, Baroda; Transcript 
of MS. No. 8214 of the Government Oriental Ma¬ 
nuscripts Library, Madras. Undated. 

Cm = Commentary of Mahesvaratlrtha (D g ) as given in 
MS. No. 844 of the Nasik Patwardhan Collection 
deposited at the Bharata Itihasa Sarhsodhaka Man- 
daja, Poona. DatedAaka 1698 (c.A.D. 1776). 

Cg= Commentary of Govindaraja as given in MS. (D 5 ) 
of Prof. G„ H. Bhatt, Baroda. Dated Samvat 1831 
(c.A.D. 1775), 

Ck = Commentary (Kataka or Amrtakataka) of Kataka- ■ 
yoglndra (alias Madhavayogin) as given in MS, 
No. 24258 of the Oriental Institute, Baroda; Trans¬ 
cript of MS, Nb. B 11777 of the Tanjore Maharaja 
Serfoji’s .Saraswathi Mahal Library, Tanjore. Un¬ 
dated. 

Ct = Commentary (THaka) of Nagesa Bhatta as given in 
D 0 . Undated. Also as printed in Vulgate editions, 

(ii) Epitomes 

(1) The Ramopdkhydna: Mbh, III, 258-276 (BORI, 
Poona, 1942). 

(2) Purdnas~Vityu~Purma 111,3; IV,4 (Gita 

Press, Gorakhpur, 1937). 

Agni~Pumya Chaps, 5-11 (Ananda- 
srama ed,, Poona, 1900).; 

Padm-Purma IV.66; IV. 112; V.35 
(Anandaisrama ed,, Poona, 1893-94) etc, 

(3) The Rdmdym-Manjan of Ksemendra (Kav- 
yamala No. 83, Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 
1903), 
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All the MSS, utilized for this Kmda clearly show that 
there are two main Recensions, Northern and Southern, 
each of which is further divided into several versions. 
This will be clear from the following pedigree of the MSS.: 


Ur-Ramayana 



NW NE W 


Telu- Gran- Malaya- 
gu tha lam 

CU (<U (Mh) 


Newari Maitliili Bengali Devanagari 
(*W (V vi ) (B w ) (D 6 ) 


Sarada Devanagari 

(SJ Pm.. u ) 


pw I 

Deva¬ 
nagari 
(allied to S) 
(Dh,) 


Detailed Description of the MSS. 


61 

Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 14061. Undated. It 
was purchased for the Institute by Dr. S. N. Sharma of 
Shrinagar. Thick unglazed paper, size Ilf X 6f, Mirada 
script. 

The MS, is complete in seven Kdndas : total number 
of folios for Sundara being 109, The folio has 14 to 16 
lines to a page and about 36 to 43 letters to a line. Mar¬ 
gins are unruled. Stanzas are unnumbered. Sargas are 
not regularly numbered. The total number of Sargas for 
Sundara is 100, which includes Grit. Sargas 1-15 of Yud- 
dha. The first Sarga of Smdara appears at the end of 
Kiskindha as its part. A single dantfa demarcates both 
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the halves of the stanza. Colophons, which bear signifi¬ 
cant Sarga names, are daubed over with red chalk and 
erasures, which are not many, are made by the copyist 
himself with black ink and orpiment. There are margi¬ 
nalia occasionally. Corrections are few and are pr.m, 
Transpositions of stanzas are noticed in some places, 
Stanzas are at' times omitted. Condition fairly old, 
Writing fairly legible and correct. Parasavama is gene¬ 
rally used, No prfthamafrds. The MS, seems to have 
been written by two scribes. 

Though the Kmda is undated, it seems to be a very 
late exemplar. 

The MS., represents the NW version, 

The * passages exclusive to this MS, are: (Ins,) 217, 
224, 357,1185,1229; (Subst) 1222,1228, 1230. 

Si 

Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 14156. Microfilm of 
MS. No. 934 of the Bir Library, Kathmandu, Nepal. Un¬ 
dated, Palm-leaves, size 21f X 2". Newarl script, 

The codex has preserved all the seven Kaunas. Folios 
377 to 505 cover the subject-matter of Smdara, The 
folio has 5 to 6 lines to a page and about 100 letters to a 
line. Sargas and stanzas are unnumbered. The first 
Sarga of Sundara appears at the end of Kiskindha as its 
part. So also Crit, Sargas 1-15 of Yuddha are relegated 
to Sundara. 

For details, vide Balakayda, Intro, p. XV, 

The scribe seems to have been changed from Sundara 
onwards since prtfhamatm (contrary to the prevalent 
practice in earlier Kandas) are absent and the script is to 
some extent modernized. 


m 
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. No date is recorded at the end of Sundara. However, 
the post-colophon entry at the end of Kiskindhd gives the 
date as follows: 

io\s$ 

ii 

(The post-colophon entry given in the detailed ac¬ 
count of ffi in the Bdlakmda was based upon a microfilm 
which is not clear. The above reading is from the en¬ 
larged photostat copy of Ni recently obtained on loan from 
Dr. Lokesh Chandra, Director, The International Academy 
of Indian Culture, New Delhi, to whom we are very 
thankful for his kind courtesy and cooperation. The 
word qrpRif is added intralinear.) 

The MS. represents the NE version. 

The following * passages are exclusive to this MS: 
(Ins.) 239,-245 (A), 270,271,296,309 (A), 311,312,815,316,817, 
322,828,334,337,339,340, 341,347,349, 850,352,363, 366,872, 
373,383,386,387,398, 414,418 (A), 431, 436, 448, 445, 448^ 
449 (A), 450,452,453,454,455,457,460,463, 466,487,490,491, 
496,503,519,521,522,535,538,543,544, 545, 549, 551,552,553, 
554,559,561,562,564,565,567,568,569,578,588,589,596,597, 
626, 627,628,639,665,667, 675,682,684, 685,690,694,718,717, 
721,734,735, 741,743,765,786 (A), 786 (B), 813, 824, 831,832, 
833, 845, 846, 854,856,857,863,865,868(A), 872,876,877,879, 
882, 893, 895, 923, 925,930,938,942,944,951,1328; (Subst). 302. 
439,718, 

& 

Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 14157. This is a 
microfilm of MS, No. 905 of the Bir Library, Kathmandu, 
Nepal, dated Newarl Sarnvat 795 (A.D. 1675). It is 
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written on thick country paper, size 201" X In the 
Newarl script. 

98 folios are devoted to the Sundamkanda. 

For details, vide Btilakanda, Intro, p. XV. 

At the end of the Balakaycla, a list of the total num¬ 
ber of Sargas and stanzas in each Kanda is provided, pr. m, 
Accordingly, the Sundarakdnda has 43 Sargas and 2045 
stanzas. Actually, however, the present Kmda has 106 
Sargas. This number covers Crit. Sargas 1-15 of Yuddha 
as well as Crit. Sargas 63-66 of Kiskindhd . 

The MS. represents the NE version, 

There is only one * passage exclusive to this MS., 
viz., (Ins,) 365 (A). 

Vi 

Baroda, Oriental Institute, No, 4 (Addenda), This is 
a microfilm of the MS, which is in possession of the Uni¬ 
versity Library, Patna. Dated &aka 1670 (A.D. 1748). 
Size of the microfilm 1" X !"• Maithili script., 

The codex has preserved all the seven Kansas in 535 
folios and has been utilized for the Crit. Edition of Aranya 
and Kfakindhd, Crit. Sargas 63-66 of Kiskindhd and Crit. 
Sargas 1-15 (mostly illeg.) of Yuddha are included in the 
present Kanfa as its integral parts, Many Sargas are 
illegible in this Kdyda e.g. the portion from 5.11.29 up to 
Sarga 5.19 of our Crit. Text is illegible. 

For details, vide Aranyakdnda, Intro, p. XIII. 

The MS, represents the NE version, 

Only two * passages are exclusive to this MS., viz,, 
(Ins.) 298 and 826 (A). 

V 2 

Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 14146. This is a 
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transcript in Devanagari, of the Sundarakanda MS. which 
is in possession of the Palace (Raj) Library, Darbhanga. 
The original MS. in the Maithill script is dated Aaka .1772 
(A.D. 1850). The total number of folios is 62 with 14 
to 15 lines to a page and about 66 to 72 letters to a line. 
The MS. contains only the present Kdntfa. 

The Devanagari transcript contains 290 leaves (writ¬ 
ten on one side only) of size 13" X 8", with 22 lines to a 
page and 16 letters to a line. Margins are unruled. Sar~ 
gits, which amount to 86, are numbered ) while stanzas are 
not. The Sundarakanda commences from Crit. Sarga 2 
and ends with Crit, Sarga 15 of Yuddha in this MS. 
Single and double dandas are used in first eighty-three 
leaves to demarcate the two halves of a stanza, while in 
the rest a single dantfa alone is used. Colophons with 
suitable Sarga names are written in red ink. Corrections 
which are very few are made in the margin either in 
black or red ink. Corrupt readings are at times noticed. 
The rule of parasavana is generally followed. Writing 
legible and correct. 

The post-colophon entry, giving the date of the MS, 
as also the scribe’s name, at the end of this MS. runs as 
follows: 

The MS. represents the NE version. 

The exclusive • passages peculiar to this MS. are: 

(Ins.) 152, 221, 417, 796; (Subst.) 223, 227, 299 
B, 

Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 14125. Photocopy 
in situ of Ms. No. 348 of the Bibliottepie Nationale, Paris. 
Undated. This MS was utilized by Dr. Gorresio for his 
edition, and was designated G by him. Palm-Ieaves. Ben- 
gall script. Size of the photograph 17|"X2|" 
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The MS. is complete in seven Kdndas, total number 
of folios for Sundara being 175, The MS. has been utiliz¬ 
ed for the Crit. Edition of the previous four Kansas also. 
It has 7 lines to a page and 45 to 50 letters to a line. 
Margins are unruled, Stanzas are unnumbered, while 
Sargas are numbered. The total number of Sargas for 
Sundara is 91. Crit, Sargas 63-66 of Kiskindhfi and Crit, 
Sargas 1-12 of Yuddha are included in this MS. as'integral 
parts of Sundara, A single danda is used to mark the 
halves of the stanza. Colophons give significant Sarga 
names. Sometimes marginal readings as well as marginal 
corrections pr.m. are found. Corrections are at times 
made sup, lin. by the scribe himself. Stanzas are rarely 
transposed. The condition of the original MS. is generally 
good; but at some places the folios are broken, Hand¬ 
writing is nice, devoid of errors. Rules of samdhi are 
usually observed and prtfhamdtras are commonly used. 
Parasavarna is generally used, The Kmda is copied by a 
single scribe. 

No date is recorded at the end of Sundara, But the 
Balakanfa gives the date Saka 1610 (c. A.D. 1688). 

The MS, represents the NE version, 

There is only one * passage exclusive to this MS., 
viz,, (Ins,) 1278 (A). 

Bi- 

Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal,' No. G, 393. 
Undated. Written on. paper, size 181" X 61". Bengali 
script. 

This MS, contains only three Kansas viz. Sundara, 
Yuddha and Uttara , It has 83 folios for Sundara and 12 
to 15 lines to a page and 52 to 64 letters to a line. Mar¬ 
gins are unruled, Sargas are numbered throughout, 
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while stanzas are numbered only in the latter half por¬ 
tion of the present Kmda, The total number of Sargas 
of Sundara is 96, which includes Crit. Sargas 1-15 of Yud- 
dha, Double danftas separate the two halves of stanzas, 
Colophons bear suitable Sarg a names. Red ink is used 
for corrections and marginal writings in some places in the 
beginning, Corrections which are few are made by the 
scribe himself, at times in margin. Additional Sargas and 
omissions are noticed. Instances of transpositions of 
stanzas and lines are very few. The MS. is in good con¬ 
dition. Handwriting very nice and correct. Parasavarna 
is used only in a few places. Anusvdra is predominantly 
used. Prsthamdtrds are used and rules of sandhi are 
usually followed. The MS. seems to be copied by single 
scribe but with different pens. 

No date is mentioned at the close of this Kmda. 

The MS. represents the NE version. 

The exclusive * passages pertaining to this MS. are: 

(ins,) 45, 59, 68, 72, 123, 167,193, 222, 234, 290, 293, 
297, 319, 338,358, 377, 405, 494,517, 558, 584,591, 

B 3 

Calcutta, Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, No. 94. Undated. 
Written on paper, size 18f X 4§"., Bengali script. 

The MS. has preserved only the Sundarakanda, It 
has 97 folios. The folio has 9 to 10 lines to a page and 
approximately 60 letters in each line. Margins are un- 
ruled. Stanzas are not numbered, while Sargas are gene¬ 
rally numbered. The total number of Sargas is 91,' Crit,' 
Sargas 63-66 of Kiskindhd and Crit. Sargas 1-15 of Yuddha 
are relegated to Sundara in this MS. A single danda is 
used for separating both the halves of stanzas. Colophons 
give significant Sarga names. Corrections which are very 
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few in number are made by the scribe himself. Scribal 
errors such as tr^for^i?^ are sometimes found; but 
the scribe corrects such errors pr.m. in margin. Supr. lin. 
readings are also found. Corrupt variants like for 
are at times noticed. Transpositions of stanzas and 
lines are rare. Additional Sargas and omissions of stan¬ 
zas are found. The MS. is in good condition. Writing 
is good and generally correct. Prsthamtm are used. 
Sandhi rules are strictly observed. Parasavarna is used 
only in a few places, Anusvara is predominantly used, 
The entire MS. is from the pen of a single scribe. 

The MS. is silent as regards the date of the MS, and 
name of the scribe. 

The MS. represents the NE version, 

The * passages exclusive to this MS. are: (Ins.) 71, 
81, 255, 258, 413, 620, 633, 678, 688, 692, 693, 744, 748, 
758, 808, 873, 906, 908, 911, 946, 969, 978, 986, 992, 993, 
994, 996,1000, 1013,1014, 1017; (Subst.) 508, 914. 

Calcutta, Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, No. 1434 (G.A.). 
Undated. Written on paper, size 18" X 4£", Bengali script. 

• This MS, contains the Sundarakanda only and has 149 
folios. Folio 46 is missing. The folio has 7 lines to a 
page and 65 to 68 letters to a line. Margin is unruled. 
Sargas but not the stanzas are numbered. The aggregate 
number of Sargas is 108. Crit. Sargas 63-66 of Kiskindhd 
and Crit. Sargas 1-15 of Yuddha are relegated to Sundara 
in this MS. Both the halves of stanzas are demarcated 
by single dantfas. Colophons contain suitable Sarga 
names. Very few marginalia and corrections. Correc¬ 
tions are made pr. m. Marginal readings, over and above 
the original readings, are found, Additional Sargas and 
omissions of stanzas (at times haplographically) are 
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noticed. Stanzas and lines are transposed in very few 
places. The MS. is in good condition. Handwriting is 
neat and legible, devoid of errors. Prsthamdtris are used. 
Samdhi rules are strictly followed. ’ The whole MS. is 
copied by a single scribe, 

No mention of date of the MS. and name of the scribe 
is noticed. 

The MS, represents the NE version. 

This MS. has got the following exclusive * passages: 
(Ins.) 187, 1037, 1076, 1082(B), 1095, 1105, 1278(B), 
1282(C); (Subst.) 364,1387. 

Di 

Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, No. 
825 of 1875-76. Dated Samvat 1650 (c. A.D. 1594), 
Written on old paper, size 11" X 4f". Devanagarl script. 

This MS, utilized for the previous four Kmdas, con¬ 
tains all the seven Kansas in full, The total number of 
folios for Sundara is 191. It has 10 lines on each page and 
about 40 letters in each line. Margins are ruled. Folio 
numbers are written in margin. Sargas and stanzas are 
unnumbered. The first Sarga of Sundara appears at the 
end of Kiskindhd as its part. Crit. Sargas 1-31 of Yuddha 
are relegated to Sundara in this MS. Double danfas are 
used to separate both the halves of stanzas. Colophons 
give appropriate Sarga names. Very few marginalia. Cor¬ 
rections both pr. m. and sec. m, are found, Some addi¬ 
tional Sargas and stanzas are noticed. Stanzas are some¬ 
times transposed. A few repetitions are to be found in 
this MS. The condition of the paper is old. Writing 
fairly legible with few errors. $ is sometimes used for *; 
so also isr for *.The letter $ is replaced by £ Scribal errors 
such as fiR for and ^ f or ^ are noticed, 
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Visarga is dropped in many cases—generally at the end 
of a line. The use of prsthamatras is seen: Samdhi rules 
are observed. The whole Kdmja is copied by a single 
scribe and is complete. 

The post-colophon entry at the end of this Kdnda, 
giving its date, runs as follows: 

II9 II 

The MS. represents the W version. 

The * passages exclusively found in this MS. are: 
(Ins.) 43, 49, 530, 761, 787, 790, 821, 843, 852 and 936. 

D 2 

Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 12864, Dated Samvat 
1716 (c, A.D. 1660). Written on old paper, size 14iX 5 i" 
Devanagarl script, 

The MS. contains all the seven Kmdas and was uti¬ 
lized for the Crit. Edition of Bala, Aranya and Kiskin¬ 
dhd. The MS. has 80 folios (nos, 74-154) for Sundara. 
The folio has 11 lines to a page and about 154 letters to 
a line. Margins are ruled in black ink. Stanzas and 
Sargas are not numbered. The first Sarga of Sundara 
appears at the end of Kiskindhd as its part. Crit. Sar¬ 
gas 1-5 of Yuddha are relegated to Sundara in this MS. 
Black ink is used for dandas as well as colophons; but 
colophons are daubed over with red colour. Colophons 
give significant Sarga names. A single dctnda demarcates 
both the halves of stanzas. No marginalia. Some pr. m. 
corrections are found. Stanzas are rarely omitted. 
Transpositions of stanzas are noticed in few places. The 
MS. is dilapidated in condition. Handwriting is nice, 
with few errors. Corrupt readings are sometimes found. 
Visarga dropped through mistake is inserted sup. lin. 
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many times, tf is sometimes used for sf and vice versa', so 
also 9 for % The letters if and $ are written as and 
i respy. No Psrthamdtrds, Rules of sandhi are gene¬ 
rally followed. The Sundmkdnda is complete. 

For details regarding date and scribe, vide Aranya - S 

kdnda, Intro, p. XVII, 

The MS. represents the NW version. 

The * passages exclusive to this MS, are: (Ins.) 120 
216, 279, 397, 719, 937, 941, 953,1193. 

D 3 

Ujjain, Scindia Oriental Institute. No. 5600. Dated 
Samvat 1787 (c. A.D. 1731),. Written on paper, size 
12" X 51". DevanagarJ Script. 

The codex is complete in seven Kdndas, and was uti¬ 
lized for the Crit. Edition of Aranya and Kiskindhd. The 
total number of folios for Sundara is 127. It has 15 lines 
to a page and approximately 39 letters to a line. Stanzas 
are unnumbered, whlie Sargas are numbered. The aggre¬ 
gate number of Sargas of Sundara is HO. Crit. Sargas 
1-15 of Yuddha appear at the end of Sundara as its inte¬ 
gral parts. No marginalia. Some additional Sargas are 
found. Corrupt readings are sometimes noticed. The 
Kmfa is in good condition. No yrsthamtm. The Kdnda 
is complete. The codex seems to have been copied by a 
single scribe. 

For details, vide Aranyakanda, Intro, p, XVII. 

As stated at the end of the present Kmfia, the scribe 
completed the Sundarakmda on Monday, the sixth day of 
the Bright Half of the month of Asadha in Samvat 1787 
(c. A.D. 1731); 
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The MS, represents the W version. 

This MS. has a large number of exclusive * passages, 
viz ’> (fo*l 98, 102, 103, 105,108,112,115,143,148,182,100, 
200, 213,252,259, 272,294,64-1 (B), 698, 703,762, 830, 888, 912, 
947,971,.972,1006,1012,1020,1036,1067,1082 (A), 1087, 1103, 
1111(A), 1113,1116(A)—(F), 1122,1135, 1138, 1173,1188, 1202, 
1225, 1252,1262,1302,1316,1326,1327,1329,1331, 1346, 1348, 
1349, 1351,1364,1366,1868,1369, 1372, 1883, andApp. I Nos. 
3 and6; (Subst.) 375, 599, 902, 967,1101,1165,1172,1181,1186. 

D 4 

Jodhpur, Palace Library, Bandha No. 5. Dated Sam- 
vat 1788 (c. A.D. 1732), Written on paper, size 15"X6f". 
Devanagar! script, 

The MS, has preserved all the seven kdndas and has 
been utilized for the Crit. Edition of Kiskindhd. The 
total number of folios for Sundara is 133. It has 12 lines 
to a page and about 59 letters to a line. Margins are 
ruled. Stanzas as well as Sargas are unnumbered. At 
the end of Sundara , the total number of stanzas of 
the present Kdnda is stated to be 4655, The first 
Sarga of Sundara is read at the end of Kiskindhd as its in¬ 
tegral part. Similarly, Crit. Sargas 1-31 of Yuddha are 
relegated to Sundara in this MS. Single and double dantfas 
are used at random to separate the halves of stanzas.' 
Colophons give significant names to Sargas, Red ink is 
used for dandas. Scribal mistakes such as (fffifrfa) for 
are noticed; but they .are corrected pr. m 
either in margin or sup. lin. Omissions of stanzas and 
lines are found. Additional Sargas and occasional trans¬ 
positions of stanzas are noticed. The MS. is somewhat 
old and writing is clear, with occasional errors, The 
words vfg; and ffaj are usually written as jru and faq 
respy. The word is generally written’ as 

S IN \\a 
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is written as fara. No prsthamdtrns. Samdhi rules are 
generally observed. The Ranch is copied by one person. 

■ The Yuddhakanfia records Samvat 1788 (c. A.D, 
1732) as the date of the MS. 

The MS. represents the W version. 

The * passages exclusive to this MS. are: (Ins.) 116, 
643, 763; (Subst.) 304. 

D 5 

Baroda, in private possession (of Prof. G, H, Bhatt). 
Unnumbered, Dated Samvat 1831 (c. A.D, 1775). Writ- 
ten on rough and durable paper, size 12§" X 5|". Deva- 
nagari script. Handwriting of North India. * 

This codex is complete in seven Kansas and is utilized 
for the Crit. Edition of all the previous Kansas. The 
total number of folios for Sundara is 116. The MS. con¬ 
tains the comm. Srhgaratilaka of Govindaraja. The folio 
has approximately 14 lines to a page and about 50 and 54 
letters to a line in the text and the commentary respy. 
Polio 49 a contains the commentary portion only. The 
total number of Sargas of Sundara is 68 as in the Vulgate. 
Scribal errors such as ffe;for fa^:, faff for for ?T, iftfafor 

* 7 N 

are noticed. The Rmtfa is copied by a single scribe, 

Por details, vide Kiskindhakmfia, Intro, p. XVI 
(he. Do). 

The post-colophon entry made at the end of Sundara 
indicates that the scribe completed the Handa in grlpuru- 
sottamaksetra on Sunday, the twelfth day of the Bright 
Half of the month of Vai&kha in Samvat 1831 (c, A.D. 
1775): 

fast [fa] cf . .faff wssr [wr] 
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The MS. represents the S recension and the text is 
usually of Govindaraja. 

No exclusive * passage is found in this MS. 

Do 

Ujjain, Scindia Oriental Institute, No. 1611. Dated 
Samvat 1837 (c. A.D. 1781). Written on old and durable 
paper, size 13" X 5i*. Devanagari script. 

This MS. contains all the seven Kansas, written pro¬ 
bably by different scribes at different periods. The MS. 
is utilized for the Crit. Edition of all the earlier Kdndas. 
It has 131 folios for Sundara. The central part of the first 
folio is kept blank. The folio has 11 lines on each page 
and about 40 letters in each line. Margins are ruled. Only 
the Sargas are numbered, stanzas are not, The total num¬ 
ber of Sargas of Sundara is 106. Crit. Sargas 63-66 of 
Kiskindhd are read in the beginning 'of Sundara. Simi¬ 
larly, Crit. Sargas 1-15 of Yuddha are relegated to Sun¬ 
dara. Double dan$as in red ink are used to demarcate 
the two halves of stanzas.' Colophons which give suita¬ 
ble Sarga names are written in red ink. Corrections are 
made by the scribe himself in margin. Corrupt readings 
are found in plenty, e.g. for wi and sflrqi? for 
Additional Sargas and omissions of stanzas are noticed, 
Stanzas and lines are transposed only in a few places, Con¬ 
dition good. Writing fairly legible, with some errors, 
Scribal errors like crsnpsr: for ffffiw: are found. Samdhi 

o 'ft 

rules are generally followed. The whole Kantfa is writ- 
Sundara runs as follows: 

The post-colophon remark, giving the name of the 
scribe as also the date and place of the MS. at the end of 
Sundara runs as follows: 

fact ws m 3* faffmfcrffufi 

fafar vo/tG ^fafaci'T.^ mm fatffar 
11 
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The MS, represents the NE version, 

There is no * passage exclusive to this MS. 

Dt 

Ujjain, Scindia Oriental Institute, No. 1633, Dated 
Samvat 1888 (c. A.D, 1831), Machine-manufactured 
paper, size IT X 5". Devanagarl script. Handwriting 
of Rajasthan. 

This codex, utilized for the Grit. Edition of Bala and 
Kiskindha, contains all the seven Kandas, total number of 
folios for Sundara being 216. The folio has 7 lines to a 
page and about 33 letters to a line. Sargas and stanzas 
are numbered. Sargas of Sundara amount to 68 as in the 
Vulgate. No prsthamtrds. The Kdnda is complete and 
is from the pen of a single scribe, 

For details, vide Kiskindhakanda, Intro, p. XVII. 

, At the end of Uttara , it is stated that the entire MS, 
was completed by Pandit 6r! Tiwarl Lakhana in the Sam- 
vat year 1888 (c,A.D. 1831), 

The MS. represents the S recension, 

No exclusive * passage is found in this MS. 

D s 

Poona, Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka Manila, No, 844, 
Dated $aka 1698 (c, A.D. 1776). Written on paper, size 
14" X 6§". Devanagarl script, 

This codex contains all the Kdndas except Kiskindha 
and has been utilized for the Crit. Edition of Arunya, 
Sundara has 154 folios. The folio has 8 lines to a page 
and about 47 letters to a line, The total number of Sar¬ 
gas of Sundara amounts to 68 as in the Vulgate. Black 
ink is used for dandas and colophons. Scribal errors are 
corrected in margin. So also letters dropped through 
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oversight are inserted in margin, fgfwf is written as fsrq\ 
No psrthamdtrds, Sandhi rules are generally followed. The 
Kancla is from the pen of a single person and is complete. 

For details, vide Aranyakdnda ! Intro, p. VXI. 

The MS. contains the commentary of Mahesvaratir- 
tha. 

Although no date is mentioned at the end of Sundara, 
there is mention at the close of Uttara that the codex was 
completed in the 6aka year 1698 (c. A.D. 1776), 

The MS. represents the S recension, 

The following * passages are exclusive to this MS.: 
(Ins.) 26, 48, 132,1115. 

D» 

Jodhpur, Palace Library. Unnumbered. Undated. 
Written on tough paper, size 13£" X 6". Devanagarl 
script. 

This codex contains all the seven Kansas written pro¬ 
bably. by different scribes at different periods and is thus 
a composite MS. It has been fully utilized for the Crit. 
Edition of the previous four Kansas, The total number 
of folios for Sundara is 212, Folio 99 is blank, It has 
8 lines to a page and about 34 letters to a line. Sargas 
of Sundara amount to 68 as in the Vulgate. Dandas are 
in red ink, while colophons are in black ink. Corrupt 
readings are found in big number; e.g, for and 
fFMmrfk for^fam#^ Anusvdra is sometimes dropped 
when it is required and vice versa, Scribal mistakes 
such as for md are also noticed, No prsthamdtms, 
The Kdnda is from the pen of a single scribe and is com¬ 
plete, 

For details, vide Aranyakanda, Intro, p. XV (i.e, Dti). 
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The MS. contains the commentary TUaka of Nagesa 
Bhatta. 

No date is mentioned at the end of Smdara. 

The MS. represents the S recension, 

No exclusive * passage is found in this MS. 

Dio 

Jodhpur, Palace Library, Bandha No. 4. Undated. 
Written on paper, size 13J" X 7". Devanagarl script. 

The MS., utilized for the Crit. Edition of Bala and 
Kiskitydha, has all the seven Kmulas. The total number 
of folios for Smdara is 88, the last folio being unnumber¬ 
ed. It has 18 lines to a page and approximately 40 letters 
to a line. Margin is unruled. Stanzas and Sargas are 
not numbered. The first Sarga of Sundara appears at the 
end of Kiskinldha as its integral part. Crit. Sargas 1-15 
of Yuddha are relegated to Smdara in this MS. There 
is no device to separate the halves of stanzas.. Colophons 
contain appropriate Sarga names. No marginalia, Cor¬ 
rections are few in number and are made by the copyist 
himself with yellow pigment of black ink. Corrupt read¬ 
ings are found; e.g. for gifsfl and ^ for 

arafvTT, Omissions of stanzas are noticed, here and there. 
Some additional Sargas are found, Stanzas and lines are at 
times transposed. Condition good, Writing neat and 
legible, with some errors. Visarga is unnecessarily inser¬ 
ted in many places, The word |:vRrf is usually written 
as Scribal errors such as ^maUffor TrWJ.ifa for ETC. 
msi for for ijr are to be found many times. 

No prsthamdtm. The Kanda is copied by a single scribe 
and is complete. 

At the close of Aranya, it is stated that a Brahmin by 
name Gopala Khare wrote the MS. at Kalamula Matha in 
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Central Kashmir. Though the MS, is undated, it seems 
to be about 350 years old. 

The MS. represents the NW version. 

Only two exclusive * passages are found in this MS., 
viz., {Ins.) 76 and 881. 

Du 

Jodhpur, Palace Library, Bandha No. 5. Dated Sam 
vat 1835 (c. A.D. 1779). Written on paper, size 15"x5f. 
Devanagarl script. 

The MS. has all the seven Kclndas and was utilized 
for the Crit. Edition of Kiskindhd. It has 173 folios for 
Sundara, folio no. 97 being duplicated. The folio has 9 
lines to a page and about 40 letters to a line. The first 
Sarga of Sundara appears at the end of Kiskindhd as its 
integral part, while Crit. Sargas 1-15 of Yuddha are rele¬ 
gated to Sundara , Colophons and dan$as are written in 
black ink, Colophons contain significant Sarga names, 
Very few marginalia, Additional Sargas ale found. Stan¬ 
zas are sometimes omitted, Corrupt readings are found 
in plenty; e.g. wisn tt § for % Scribal mistakes are 
also noticed. Visarga is sometimes unnecessarily inserted; 
e.g. tfgcfagpT*: for is always written as 

•o <o \ 

sfacW. No prsthamdtms. The Ktinda is written in one 
hand and is complete. 

\ 

For details, vide KiskindMkmtfa ; Intro, p. XIX, (i.e. 
D 13 ). ■ 

The post-colophon remark at the end of Uttara indi¬ 
cates that the entire MS, was completed by a Brahmin 
named Rsirama at Krsnag'adh on the 5th day of the Bright 
Half of the month Kartika in the Samvat year 1835 
(c. A.D. 1779). 

The MS, represents the NW version, 
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The ’'‘passages exclusive to this MS. are: (Ins.) 114, 
266, 590, 669, 699, 739, 910, 1152, 1388. 

Ti 

Madras, Adyar Library, No. 72372. Undated. Written 
on palm-leaves, size 18f X 2". Telugu script. 

The MS., utilized for the Crit. Edition of the pre¬ 
vious four Kandas, contains all the seven Kansas, Folios 
177 to 217 cover the portion of Sundara. Sargas of Sun- 
dara amount to 68 as in the Vulgate, Sarga numbers be¬ 
ing mentioned in words. The whole MS. is written in one 
hand. 

For details, vide Armyahwnda, Intro, p, XIX, 

Although no date is recorded anywhere in the MS., 
the MS. seems to be more than 500 years old. 

The MS. represents the S recension. 

No exclusive ‘‘‘passage is found in this MS. 

$ 

T 2 

Madras, Adyar Library, No. 75597. Undated. Written 
on palm-leaves, size 1&£" X 2". Telugu script, 

This MS., utilized for the Crit, Edition of all the ear¬ 
lier Kandas, contains only the first six Kandas written by 
different scribes. Aranya and Sundara seem to have been 
written by one scribe., The total number of folios for 
Sundara is 23. The back side of folio 23 is blank. The 
folio has 16 to 18 lines to a page and 124 to 130 letters to 
a line. Sarga numbers are stated in words, Sundara has 
67 Sargas in all, Vulgate Sargas 59 and 60 (=Sargas 57 
and 58 of the Crit. Edition) being combined into one 
Sarga, The word ^ is written as 

<V E 

For details, vide Aranyakanfa, Intro, p, XX. 
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The MS, is not dated anywhere; but it seems to be 
350 years old. 

The MS. represents the S recension, 

The exclusive * passages peculiar to this MS. are: 
(Ins.) 285, 659, 818, 1049, 1128, 1140, 1209, 1337, 1354 
and App. I, No. 10. 

Ta 

Madras, Adyar Library, No, 74122. Dated Saba 1730 
(A.D, 1808), Written on palm-leaves, size 191" X 2d". 
Telugu script, 

The MS. has preserved all the seven Kandas and has 
been utilized for the Crit. Edition of Kiskindhd. Folios 
134 to 169 comprise the subject-matter of Sundara, The 
folio has 13 to 16 lines per page and about 102 to 106 
letters per line,. Sargas, which amount to 68 as in the 
Vulgate, are numbered in words. The word is written 
as The MS. is written in one 'hand. 

For details, vide Ki?kindhdkdiida , Intro, p. XX. 

As stated at the end of the Uttarakantfa, the MS. was 
completed by Laksmana on Wednesday, the tenth day of 
the Dark Half of the month of Caxtra in the gaka year 
1730 (i.e. 20th April 1808). ■ 

The MS. represents the S recension, 

Only two * passages are exclusive to the MS., viz,, 
(Ins.) 16 and 1356. 

Gi 

Baroda, Oriental Institute, No. 6362, Dated Kollam 
993 (A.D. 1818). Written on palm-leaves, size 164" X 2-f. 
Grantha script, 

This MS. is complete in seven Kdiitfas and is utilized 
for the Crit. Edition of all the previous Kansas. Folios 
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lie 

94 a to 119 cover the portion of Sundara. Sargas are num¬ 
bered in words and they are 68 as in the Vulgate, No 
additions and omissions. Corrupt readings like 3^r<: 
for srosTOt: are of rare occurrence. The word 
is written as Sandhi rules are generally followed, 

The whole MS, is from the pen of a single scribe, 

For details, vide Armyahmda, Intro, p, XX. 

As stated at the end of Uttara, the MS. was com¬ 
pleted by foinivasan on Friday, the 28th day of the month 
of Mithuna (named here as Ani) in Hastanaksatra in 
Kollam year 993 called Bahudhdnya samvatsara (A.D. 
1818). 

The MS. represents the S recension. 

The following * passages are found exclusively in this 
MS,: (Ins.) 27(A), 851, 1023, 1201, 1281. 

Trippunithura (Travancore-Cochin, now Kerala State), 
Maharaja's Grantha Library, Sanskrit College, No. 152. 
Undated. Written on palm-leaves, size 17" X If", Gran¬ 
tha script. 

The MS. is complete in seven Kansas and is utilized 
for the Crit. Edition of the previous, four Kansas. Folios 
191 to 234 comprise the portion of Sundara. Sargas, 68 as 
in the Vulgate, are numbered in words. No additions and 
omissions. The scribal peculiarities of Gi are shared by 
this MS. also. Samdhi rules are mostly observed. The 
entire MS. is from the pen of a single scribe, 

For details, vide Aranyakmda , Intro, p. XXI. 

Though the MS, is undated, it seems to be about 300 
years old. 

The MS. represents the S recension. 
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Only one * passage is exclusive to this MS., viz., 
(Ins.) 1219. 

Gs 

Ahmedabad, in private possession (of Muni &rl 
Punyavijayaji). Unnumbered and undated. Written on 
palm-leaves, size 15" X 2|". Grantha script. 

The MS. contains all the seven Kansas and has been 
utilized for the Crit, Edition of the four earlief Kandas. 
Folios 83 to 102 comprise the subject-matter of Sundara. 
Sargas of Sundara amount to 68 as in the Vulgate and bear 
numbers in words, No additions and omissions, Some 
lines are illegible. Repetitions of stanzas are found in 
few places. The word is written as sjcf. The scribal 
peculiarities of Gi are shared by this MS. also, The MS. 
is written in one hand. 

For details, vide Aranyakmda, Intro, p. XXI. 

The MS. represents the S recension. 

Only two * passages are exclusive, to this MS,, viz., 
(Ins.) 206 and ( Subst ,) 1373. 

Mi 

Trippunithura (Travancore-Cochin, now Kerala State), 
Maharaja’s Grantha Library, Sanskrit College, No. 158. 
Dated Kollam 865 (c, A.D. 1690). Written on palm- 
leaves, size 20" X 2". Malayalam script. 

The MS., utilized for the Crit. Edition of the previous 
four Kansas, is complete in seven Kandas. The portion of 
Sundara is covered by folios 162 to 207. The folio has 
about 13 lines to a page and 94 to 96 letters to a line. 
Margins are unruled and folio numbers are written there¬ 
in. Stanzas are unnumbered. Sargas are numbered in 
words and they are 68 as in the Vulgate. Dantfas are not 
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used; the writing is continuous. No marginalia, no cor¬ 
rections, no additions. Stanzas are rarely omitted. Trans¬ 
positions of stanzas and lines are few in number. The 
MS. is not in good condition: the central part as also the 
two ends of folios are broken, Some packs are damaged. 
Writing is clear and correct with few errors. The follow¬ 
ing scribal peculiarities are noticed: Ej^f is written as HPrTt, 
SPT as u as ig, as and as sfafcj. The rules 
of sandhi are observed. The whole MS. is written in one 
hand. 

The Uttmkanda states that the MS. was completed 
by Candrasekharan, son of Karakujathilirikkum Pillai 
Kutti for Sivatirattu Mullamahgalattu iSivantiravasi on the 
29th day of the month of Kartika in the Antu (i.e. Kollam) 
year 865 (A.D. 1690). 

The MS. represents the S recension, 

The * passages exclusive to the MS. are (Ins.) 644, 
780, 884 and 1008. 

M 2 

Trippunithura (Travancore-Cochin, now Kerala State), 
Maharaja’s Grantha Library, Sanskrit College, No, 953. 
Dated Kollam 817 (c. A.D. 1642). Written on palm-leaves, 
size 12W X 2", Malayalam script, 

This MS, contains only three Kmdas viz. Sundara 
Yuddha and Uttara and has 310 folios in all. The total 
number of folios for Sundara is 70. Two blank folios are 
inserted: one at the beginning and the other at the end of 
the MS. The folios have 11 lines to a page and 55 to 60 
letters to a line. Margins are unruled and folio numbers 
are written therein. Stanzas are unnumbered, Sargas are 
numbered in words. Sargas of Sundara amount to 68 as in 
the Vulgate. Sargas generally begin with There 
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is no device to sperate the slokardhas or even slokas. 
Corrections by a different hand are found. No marginalia, 
no additions. Stanzas are very rarely omitted, Instances 
of transpositions of stanzas and lines are very few. Condi¬ 
tion good, Handwriting is nice and correct. The scribal 
peculiarities of Mi are shared by the present MS. also. 
Samdhi rules are observed, The whole MS. is written in 
one hand. 

As stated at the end of Uttara , the MS, was completed 
on Wednesday, the 13th day of the Dark Half of the month 
of Kumbh in the Anfu (i.e, Kollam) year 817 (c. A.D. 
1642): 

wz TffT fWRT afe (s[feG5T) PNOTf# %mi 

The MS. represents the S recension. 

The following * passages are found exclusively in this 
MS.: (Ins.) 29, 332, 629, 655(A), 655(B), 658, 955, 1265, 
1392. 

Ms 

Chundampatta, via Pattambi, South Malbar; in private 
possession (of C. Chitrabhanu Nambudiri), Unnumbered 
and undated. Written on palm-leaves, size 27!" X 2.1"* 
Malayalam script, 

The Ms, is complete in seven Kmdas and is utilized 
for the Crit. Edition of Ki?kindhd. Folios 120-148 com¬ 
prise the subject-matter of Sundara, It has 12 lines to a 
page and 155 to 160 letters to a line, Margins are un¬ 
ruled; Kmda name, Sarga numbers and folio numbers are 
all written in margin, Stanzas are not numbered. Sargas 
of Sundara are 68 as in the Vulgate and they are num¬ 
bered in words. There is no device to separate the halves 
Of stanzas or ?v§n stanzas. No marginalia, no omissions, 
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Corrections are few in number and they are pr.m, Stan¬ 
zas are transposed in few places. Lacunae are found in 
four places. The MS, is in very good condition and its 
writing is very nice and correct, The scribal peculiari¬ 
ties of Mi are showed by this MS. also. ^ is written as 
Rules of samdhi are observed, The entire MS, is 
from the pen of a single scribe. 

The MS. is undated; however, it seems to belong to a 
relatively modern period. 

The MS. represents the S recension. 

The single * passage exclusive to this MS. is: (Ins.) 
848, 


The Southern Recension 

That the S recension represented by its three ver¬ 
sions has on the whole preserved a uniform text has been 
noted in regard to the first four Kmdas 6 if the Rdmdyam 
by their respective editors. The same holds good in the 
case of the Sundarakanda, too as will be seen from the 
following analysis, 

Appendix Passages : Out of a total of 14 Appendix 
passages, only two, nos. 11 and 13, are insertions in S re¬ 
cension (all MSS.) only. No. 5 is a S insertion but the 
length of the passage varies in different MSS. No. 1 con¬ 
sisting of 73 lines is a S insertion which however is seen 
also in composite codices Da and D c . No. 2 (12 lines) is 
common to S recension and NW and W versions of the N 
recension. 

Star Passages: 

The following exclusive star passages are found in all 
the MSS. of the Telugu, Grantha and Malayalam versions, 
he,, the entire S recension; 
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Insertion: 65,07, 80, 82, 94, 113, 153, 158, 100, 102, 109, 
170,172,174,175,184,191,195, 204, 230,243,202,276,277,314, 
400,469,499,518,528, 542,548,610, 613,614,045,648, 651, 652, 
053,654,655,650, 657, 600,064, 660,704,706,716, 720,727, 731, 
732,745,751,779,836, 839,842,853,860,807,875, 913, 917, 919, 
932, 948, 956, 959, 965,979,1029,1932,1039,1041, 1043,1004, 
1072,1077,1089,1084, 1088,1089,1092,1098,1100, 1119,1127, 
1129,1133,1130,1144, 1100,1189, 1191,1192,1195,1200, 1220, 
1232,1238,1239,1240, 1248,1250, 1253,1270,1285,1296,1324, 
1380,1384 = 114, 

Substitute : 1245 = 1. 

The following star passages are common to a smaller 
or larger number of MSS. of the S recension only: 

Insertion: 33,03,244,284,295; 359,478,477,479,493,520, 
534, 536,537,574,585, 594,009, 611, 612,619, 624,081,662, 663, 
083, 705, 801, 802,850, 801, 874, 901, 902, 963, 995,1003,1051, 
1052, 1058, 1055,1050,1058, 1059,1062,1070,1073,1074,1083, 
1091, 1128, 1151, 1284, 1259, 1260, 1268, 1280, 1288, 1855, 
1365 = 60, 

Substitute: Nil. 

Two things stand out clearly from this analysis: 
(i) S recension has not remained static since it first re¬ 
ceived the text from the North, It has as many as 175 
exclusive additional passages in addition to the Appendix 
passages; which indicates that in course of time the text 
of the S recension has undergone inflation, (ii) It is note¬ 
worthy that out of a total of 175- exclusive star passages, 
as many as 115 are common to all the codices of the S re¬ 
cension—which indicates the uniformity of the text-tradi¬ 
tion in the S recension which is otherwise discernible on 
the whole. 

These conclusions are borne out by the fact that in¬ 
dividual codices of the S recension have a negligible num¬ 
ber of .exclusive star passages—-a total of 33, which would 
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be reduced to a mere 22, if T 2 and T 3 (which are noticed 
in detail below) are excluded. M 2 is a codex utilized for 
the first time: it has nine exclusive insertions. However, 
it by no means follows that the text preserved in the S 
recension carries a dead—rubber-stamp—uniformity. As 
a matter of fact, each one of the MSS, carries variants 
which are peculiar to itself or common to one or more 
MSS. of the S recension or sometimes even common to one 
or more of the codices of the different versions of the N 
recension. The variations in the readings of the different 
codices of the S recension would appear to be of the same 
kind as are found in the codices of the N recension. It 
would therefore be erroneous to believe that the unifor¬ 
mity of the S recension is artificial or unnatural. 

T 2 ■ • 

There are, moreover, two MSS.-T 2 and T 3 —which 
reveal significant affinity with the MSS, of the N recen¬ 
sion. T 3 shows not infrequently variants which are com¬ 
mon to one or more MSS. of the N recension. The devia¬ 
tions of T 2 from the text-tradition of the S recension are, 
however, significant by virtue of their nature as well as 
number. In the first place, T 2 has an Appendix passage 
(No. 10) of 33 lines as an insertion exclusive to itself, 
Secondly, it has nine exclusive inserted star passages all 
its own (for details see the description of the codex). 
This is indicative of the fact that this codex is not toeing 
the line of the S recension, 

More important is the fact that T 2 discloses positive 
agreement with MSS. of N recension in passages which 
are not found in any other MS. of the S recension. It has 
the following nine star passages in common with N 1 recen¬ 
sion (two or more MSS.): 679, 680, 999,1045, 1273, 1320 

1342, 1357, 1370. It has one oa^acrp no akq • 

’ i passage, no. 453, m common 
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with fli only. Together with D r » which are composite 
Southern codices, T 2 reads the following ],'> star passages 
in common with N recension (one or more MSS.): 1101, 
1114,1143,1272,1274,1201,1300, 1305, 1318,1319,1323,1382, 
1838,1844,1359. Together with it reads 1102 in com¬ 
mon with N MSS. 

In the matter of variants, T 2 is seen to go with N re¬ 
cension much more frequently than with MSS. of S re¬ 
cension. This codex, therefore, while retaining its basic 
character as a Southern codex, does provide an indica¬ 
tion, which other S MSS,, too, more or less support, that 
the S recension is not a closed recension in the sense that 
it has not altogether resisted additions or modifications 
without sacrificing the unity of its text-tradition, That 
this recension has preserved a more ancient text than the 
N recension has been pointed out, among others, by the 
editors of the preceding Krndas of this edition; this view 
is amply justified by the state of language and grammar in 
this Kantfa also, 

N recension 

The Northern recension is represented by the NE ver¬ 
sion (ft V B Do), the NW version .{$ D m ,m ) and the W 
version (Di. w ). The NE version includes the codex ftf 
which, as is already known, is our earliest MS, of the 
Rmdyana so far available. The editors of the previous 
Kandas have already pointed out that despite its being a, 
NE codex by virtue of its script and provenance, it is gene¬ 
rally in agreement with the NW version, Let us discuss 
its character in detail, 

fti 

This codex assumes additional—perhaps, intriguing- 
importance for the Sundarahmda and the following two 
Kansas for two reasons, Firstly, the last three Kandas 
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beginning with the Sundarakandw are written by a scribe 
different from the one who copied the first four Kansas. 
Secondly, there is no mention of the date of copying or 
any other personal data anywhere in any of these three 
Kansas. 

The codex contains a post-colophon entry at the end 
of the Kiskindhakanda, i.e,, at the end of the first Sarga 
of the Sundarakdnda here, which is as follows: 


fa? W 3TTW qfe v 

fft wsiwfaRr (pfw int. lin.) 


Prof. G. H. Bhatt, the former General Editor, had re¬ 
produced this entry in the description of Si in his Intro¬ 
duction to the Bdlakanda (p. xv) but he had realized that 
his reading was far from satisfactory and accepted the 
correctness of Dr. Mirashi’s reading (cf. B.O.R.I. Vol. 
XXIII[1942], p. 293) in a footnote on the first page of his 
Supplementary Introduction to the same Kdy&a. The ori¬ 
ginal wrong reading was somehow reproduced in the 
Introduction (p. ix) to the Ayodhydkdnfta, This entry 
states that the copy of the Rdmdyana was made by Gopati, 
son of grikura, in the Sariivat year 1076 which has been 
unanimously identified with Vikrama Samvat 1076 and is 
thus equivalent to 1020 A.D. We are not here concerned 
with the historical question of the identity of the king 
mentioned in this entry. What is more important for our 
purposes is the fact that the first scribe Gopati went on 
with the work of copying the Rdmqyaiia from Km$a to 
Ufda without mentioning his name or date anywhere 
until he came to the end of the Kiskindhakanda at the 
close of which he affixed a colophon giving the date of 
copying, the name of the ruling king and his own iden¬ 
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tity as well in a manner which clearly shows that he had 
completed his task. Now, it is impossible to believe that 
a scribe would be commissioned to copy the text of the 
Rdm&yam up to the end of the Kiskindhakanda only. The 
question naturally arises as to what made the scribe sud¬ 
denly to end his assignment and affix his signature, as it 
were, at the end of his part of the work by way of the 
post-colophon entry. 

The second question relates to the date of the copy¬ 
ing of the last three Kdndas beginning with the Smdara - 
kdnda. As no date is mentioned anywhere in this part of 
the MS., it is difficult to state with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty what margin of time separates, if it does at all, the 
copying of the first four Kdiidas from that of the last 
three in this codex. In fact, had it not been for the con¬ 
tinuous numbering of the folios of Sundara and the two 
following Kansas, a more fundamental question would 
have naturally risen whether these three Kdndas really 
form part of a single MS, whose first four Kansas were 
copied by Gopati, We may also take note of the fact that 
the first four Kansas as well as the last three are copied 
continuously i.e. without leaving any space between the 
end of the preceding Kdytfa and the beginning of the fol¬ 
lowing ones. It is only at the end of the KUkindhakanda 
that this uniformity is broken: the Kiskindhakanda ends 
on folio 376 a with only a single line written on it while 
the Sundarakdnda is commenced on folio 377\ 

ffj—its character 

Prof, G. H. Bhatt has stated in the Introduction to 
the AranyakdrxdjJd that appeared to lean towards the 
NW version rather than the NE version to which it be¬ 
longed. Prof. D. R. Mankad, in his Introduction to the 
Kiskindhakanda, endorsed this observation of Prof, Bhatt 
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on the strength of the evidence of the Kiskindhakmda. 
While in the Aranyakanda % has 185 star passages (87 
ins. -f- 98 subst.) in common with NW version, it has 186 
star passages (95 ins. -f 91 subst,) in common with NW 
version in the Kiskindhdkfmcla, This clearly shows that 
the affiliation of this NE codex to the NW version is not 
accidental or casual. This is confirmed negatively by the 
fact that Ni has 40 star passages (16 ins. -f 24 subst,) in 
common with the NE version (one or more MSS,) in the 
Aranyakanda while in the Ki?kindhakdnda it has merely 
3 inserted star passages common to NE version (one or 
more MSS.). It is obvious that while remains steady 
in its relation with NW version in both the Aranyakanda 
and Kiskindhakmda, its relation with NE version, so far 
as the evidence of the star passages goes, deteriorates sub¬ 
stantially in the Kiskindhakmda. 

This tendency of ft* to agree with NW version rather 
than NE version continues to be as pronounced in the 
Sundarakanda as in the Kiskindhclkdnda. Let us consider 
the evidence in detail. 

At the outset, we find that in regard to the extent of 
the Sundarakanda , Ni agrees with ,NW MSS. rather than 
with NE MSS. For, while the NE MSS., viz , % V x 
D fl include Sargrn 63-66 of the Kiskindhakmda (Cr. Ed,) 
in the Sundarakanda, N, agrees with NW and W MSS,, 
viz,, Si D 1i2 . 4 , 10iU and reads the first Sarga of the Sundara •• 
kmda (Cr.) as the last Sarga of the Kiskkdhdkdnda. 
That this agreement of N,. with NW MSS, is not accidental 
becomes clear when we consider the evidence provided by 
the star passages in the Sundarakanda. 

Note; NW stands for NW -f W MSS, in this section. 

S° in g with NW (one or more MSS.) only: 

Ins: 30,88,40,58,96,100,106,188,154,282,288,870/442, 
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449,450,458,401,408,475,481,488,488, 512, 514, 523,540, 555, 
572, 581, 587, 600, 601,708, 709, 712, 723, 725, 740, 746A, 756, 
757,709,782,788,791,810, 816,820, 822, 827, 834, 869, 886, 915, 
920, 929, 943, 954, 982,1033,1061,1065, 1068,1071, 1126,1130, 
1139,1150,1153,1156,1218,1236,1241,1249,1289,1290,1310, 
1317,1321,1330,1836,1376,1391, = 83. 

Subst: 32, 247, 516, 575, 570, 598, 595, 598, 803, 828, 878, 
883,880,896,973,988,1001,1028,1142,1148,1184, 1203, 1210, 
1221,1271,1282 B, 1309,1371A, 1382 = 29. 

Ni going with NW (one or more MSS.) only: 

137, 278 = 2 (both insertions) 

The obvious conclusion is reinforced by negative 
evidence, too. 

NE (two or more MSS.) only without Np 

Ins: 0B, 8,40,44, 55, 78, 85, 87, 89, 90, 97,107,131,133, 
135,145,150, 159, 171,181,192A, 207, 211, 233, 235, 248, 250, 
260,261,269,274,291, 301,818,320,321,323,329,331,344,345, 
346,348,361,362,365,374,879,402,409,412,424,426,428,440, 
446,447,462,467,472, 500,506,507,509,513,547,556,557,560, 
621,622,634,088,640,661, 077,696,747, 758,755, 770,781, 783, 
805, 806, 820, 835, 862, 808,901,924, 940,1025, 1034, 1035, 
1038, 1042,1047,1060,1066,1079,1154,1171,1237, 1295, 1298, 
1301,1308,1814,1335,1345,1350,1381,1390 = 114. 

Subst: 12, 31, 86, 61, 64, 66, 69, 69A, 70,101,109, 111, 
117,127,134,139,140,141,166,176,177,178,194,196,198,202, 
208,218,219,226,280, 232,253,254, 256, 268,303,805,336,843, 
358,376,880,422,429,430,433,487, 451,459,474,478,489,492, 
495,504,576,580,586,592,686,687, 668, 701,702,711,728,733, 
749,750,773,785,792,798,794,797,799,811,812,814, 829,837, 
838,858,899,900,905,926,985,939, 975 , 990,991, 997,998,1004, 
1022,1026,1046,1054,1057,1158,1204,1205,1206, 1227, 1240, 
1260,1204,1276,1283,1311,1322,1840,1374,1375,1377,1879 
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NW (two or more MSS.) only without fti: 

Ins: 5 , 1 , 14,15,17,19,25,28,34,47A, 53,60,74,75,84, 88, 
91,92,95,96A, 110,119,130,351,381,411,420,444,482, SCO, 632, 
635, 700, 707, 724, 767, 772, 775, 957, 1016, 1018, 1027, 1112, 
1282D, 1282E, 1333 = 46. 

Subst: 2, 6A, 21, 73,129, 240,434, 438, 441, 485, 602, 670, 
771,817, 819,1313 = 16. 

Besides, in regard to variants, is found to go more 
frequently with NW MSS. than with NE MSS. The evid¬ 
ence provided by the Sundarakanda considered both posi¬ 
tively and negatively would compel the conclusion that 
is a filiate of NW version rather than a codex of NE 
version to which it belongs. 

fti has, in fact, gone further. It appears that it has 
developed its own identity—independently of any ver¬ 
sion. When Prof. Mankad remarked in his Introduction 
to the Ki?kkdhdk(hda, ‘the point worthy of note is this 
that there are some cases in which ft* does not go with 
NE, NW or S i.e. it has its own tradition’ (p, xxix), he 
could not have had in mind the evidence of the Ki?kin - 
dhaHnda only; because in the Kiskindhukanda has only 
two exclusive insertions (nos. 148 and 1233) and two ex¬ 
clusive substitute passages (nos. 183 and 6X4)—which 
would be negligible as evidence on which to base any 
opinion. Probably ( he had the evidence of the Aranya- 
kdii^u in mind, for, in that Kund(i } N x has 47 exclusive pas¬ 
sages (38 ins, -f 9 subst.). In comparison with the prac¬ 
tically total absence of exclusive passages in the Bdla- 
kanda, Ayodhydkmd and Kiskindhdkanda, the existence 

of as many as forty-seven exclusive ” passages in the 

Aranyakdnda is striking and marks a deviation in the 
character of this codex in that Kdnda. 

In the Sundarakanda, this deviationist tendency of Nj 


reveals itself quite clearly. It has in this Kind a a total 
of 131 exclusive passages (128 ins, + 3 subst.) all to itself. 
For details, see the description of the codex. This is 
practically one-tenth of the total number of star passages 
in the whole Kdnda and is quite remarkable for a single 
MS. to register. 


Lastly, N recension (NW two or more MSS. + NE 
two or more MSS.) going without in the following star 
passages; 


4,6,9, 10,11, 85,51,56,57,62,99,163, 183, 186, 208,205, 
209, 210,214,327,382, 570,571,582, (ISO, 04(1, (147, 649,050, 710, 
754,774,770,1134,1196,1197,1198,1199,1213,1275,1276,1286, 
1287,1297,1299,1312 - 46 


Out of these, six passages viz. 51, 214, 1134,1213, 
1276,1286, are not supported by Da. Besides, the following 
eight passages of N recension are not supported by any 
MS. of W version; 

392,393, 578, 974, 981), 1930,1315,1334. 

There is not a single star passage which is common 
to and W version exclusively. 

There is not a single star passage in which agrees 
alone with one or more MSS, of S recension, 

The following conclusions may be drawn on the basis 
of this evidence of the Sundarakanda: 

1. fit represents a text-tradition of the Northern re¬ 
cension after the original common text had been 

divided into the Northern and the Southern recen¬ 
sions, 

2. Nj individually reveals no influence of the S re¬ 
cension. 

3. ftj represents a text-tradition of the N recension 
before its bifurcation into NW and NE versions 
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occurred; because 54 star passages which are ex¬ 
clusive to the N recension are absent in fJi. This 
would be possible only if the text-tradition com¬ 
mon to NW and NE recensions developed after the 
text-tradition represented by Ni had separated 
from it, 

4, The text-tradition represented by fti later came 
under the influence of NW version after the bifur¬ 
cation of N recension into NW and NE versions 
took place, as the 112 star passages (83 ins. -f 29 
subst.) which fh has in common with NW only 
would show, 

5, At the same time, the text-tradition of Ni was itself 
undergoing inflation as indicated by the 131 ex¬ 
clusive star passages which are not found in any 
other codex. 

6, All these stages of development were completed 
before 1020 A.D., the date of the codex. 

Before concluding these observations regarding 
it is worth noting that the individualistic tendency of 
Ni represented by its own exclusive passages is fluctuat¬ 
es'’ in Bfdakdnda and Ayodhyakiinda, it is practically 
non-existent; it emerges in a definite form in Aranyakanfia 
(with 47 exclusive passages), subsides in Kiskindhdkanfa 
(with 4 exclusive passages) and appears again in a pro¬ 
nounced manner in Smdccrakanda (with 131 exclusive 
passages). Obviously, we have to wait for the evidence 
of the last two KMas before arriving at a final assess¬ 
ment of the character of this codex. 

Other NE MSS. 

Nm and Bj continue to remain steady in the text-tradi¬ 
tion represented by NE version, But the other three co- 
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dices of Bengali version, viz., which are utilized for 
the first time show a varying degree of fluctuation as indi¬ 
cated, for example, by the number of exclusive star pass¬ 
ages in each one of them, More particularly, B s and B* 
arc seen sometimes to agree with MSS. of NW version 
and at others recording their own individual variant read¬ 
ings. B j has twelve additional lines at the end of Appendix 
passage no, 12 which it has in common with other N MSS, 

W version 

The question of the existence of an independent Wes¬ 
tern version was first mooted by Prof. G, H. Bhatt in his 
Introduction to the Bfilakantfa; but he later revised his 
opinion in the Introduction to the Aranyakanfia and stated 
that the MSS, in question should be included in NW ver¬ 
sion as there was not enough evidence to warrant the 
postulation of an independent Western version, Before 
Prof. Bhatt revised his opinion in 1963, the Ayodhyakmfa 
had been published and its editor, Dr, P, L, Vaidya, had 
seen no need to differ from Prof. Bhatt’s opinion and ac¬ 
cepted an independent W version represented by three 
MSS. Prof, D, R. Mankacl, editor of the Kiskindhukunda, 
took note of the shift in Prof. Bhatt’s view, examined the 
question in relation to Ki0ndhakan(la and came to the 
conclusion that the acceptance of an independent W ver¬ 
sion would be justified, 

It is only natural that this important question should 
be investigated in relation to the Sundarakantfa. There 
are three MSS., viz., involved in the problem so far 
as this Kan$a is concerned, We shall examine the evi¬ 
dence .furnished by each one of them. 

We may note in the beginning that in regard to th.e 
extent of the Sundarakantfa Dm agree with NW MSS, 
in reading the first Sarga of the Sundarakantfa (Cr.) as the 
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last Sargas of the Kiskindhakanda. As regards the end of 
the Sundarakantfa, all N MSS. except B x Di . 2 . 4 read Sargas 
1-15 of the Yuddhakmda (Cr.) in the Sundarakmida, D 4 
and D 4 stand apart from all the other MSS. of both the re¬ 
censions in reading Sargas 1-31 of the Yuddhaikan^a (Cr.) 
as part of the Sundarakanda. 

Let us examine the three codices individually on the 
basis of star passages. 

D, 

Exclusive passages:' 43, 49, 530, 761, 787, 790, 821, 
843, 852, 936 (all insertions). 

It has only one passage—no. 52—in common with NE 
only and none at all in common with NW only. It has 
two insertions—no. 51 and 945—and one subst. passage, 
no. 889, in common with NW and NE versions taken to¬ 
gether. It has no passage in common with S recension only, 

D 4 

Exclusive passages: 

Ins.: 116, 643, 763; Subst: 304 

D 4 agreeing with NE only: Nil 

» » » NW only: 442, 632, 635 

.1 „ „ N recention: Ins.: 408, 435, Subst: 

809 

» » „ S recension: Nil. 

This analysis shows that there is hardly anything dis¬ 
tinctive about these two MSS., that they are individually 
not influenced by S codices so far as star passages are con¬ 
cerned, that on the whole they are N MSS., D 4 having 
a single star passage in common with NE but none with 
NW, and D 4 having three star passages in common with 
NW but none with NE. 
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This assessment of their character remains unaffect¬ 
ed when the two MSS, are considered together: 

Di and D 4 have one insertion (531) and one substitute 
passage (3) exclusive to them together. 

They have the following star passages in common 
with N recension (one or more MSS. only); 

hs: 104,154,164, 214, 807, 809, 885, 408, 007, 791, 1040, 
1075, 1124, 1125, 1126, 1182, 1U7, 1218, 1218, 1236, 1257, 
(Nos. in italics being found only in Si among NE MSS.). 

Subst: 124,199, 004, 005, 896, 973, 976, 988, 1134,1187, 
1148, 1183, 1184, 1263, 1216, 1221 , 1280, (Nos, in italics 
being found only in Ni among NE MSS.). 

Di and D 4 together have no star passage common 
with S recension only. 

Next, let us consider Di and D 4 each in combination 
with D 3 . The picture emerging from the above detailed 
consideration does not change materially, although the im¬ 
pact of Ds is not imperceptible. 

Di and D 3 

—have the following star passages exclusive to them: 

Ins: 18, 89, 47A, 50,071, 070, 722,700, 870, 885, 892, 908, 
910,918, 958, 908, 985, - 17. 

Subst: 22 . 

—have in all 24 star passages in common with N re¬ 
cension out of which 

(i) 5 , 7 , 19, 84, 88 are insertions common to NW 
version (one or more MSS.) only, 

(ii) 6, 9,10, 57, 02, 88, 98, 464, 808, 952, 1197, are 
insertions and 85,54, 56, 78,1248 are substitute 
passages common to N recension (one or more 

f MSS. of NW and NE versions), 
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(iii) 410, 816 are insertions and 32 a subst, passage 
common to NW (one or more MSS.) and % 
only from NE version, 

—have only five star passages common to S recension 
(one or more MSS.: 20, 24, 27,529, 927) (all inser¬ 
tions), 

N'ow let us consider D a and D 4 together, 

D s and D 4 

—have five exclusive star passages: 118, 142, 515, 798, 
964 (all insertions). 

-have 465, 501, 5.11, 646, 672, 909, 1231 (ins.) and 
670 (subst.) in common with N recension (one 
or more MSS.). 

-have 456, 514, 601, 712, 740, 756 (ins.) and 883 
(subst.) in common with NW (one or more MSS.) 
and Ni only from NE version. 

—have no star passage common to S recension only, 
r>3 

The picture undergoes a significant change when we 
examine D, individually and D K1 , 4 all together. Consi¬ 
dered individually, it has two Appendix passages (Nos, 

3 and 6) consisting of a total of 75 lines (33 + 42) ex¬ 
clusively to itself. Besides, it has 68 inserted and 9 sub¬ 
stitute passages, making a total of 77, exclusively to itself. 
(For details, see description of the codex). This is a clear 
indication that D 3 is not moving in the groove of any par¬ 
ticular version or recension. 

Moreover, D s has 

—482 (ins), and 1313 (subst,) in common with NW 
(one or more MSS.) only. 
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-im (ins.) and 122 , 149, 1220 (subst.) in common 
with NE (one or more MSS,), only. 

-173, 404,470, 483,571,582, 74CA, 928, 983,1110, 1139, 
1149, 1150, 1238, 1275, 1278. 1282B, 1287, 1297, 1299 (ins.) 
and 125, 212, 1277, 1294, 1312 (subst.) in common with N 
recension (one or more MSS of NW -f NE versions). 

-126, 168, 263, 264, 686, 1007, 1011,1131, 1207, 1212 
(all ins.) in common with S recension (all MSS.) only. 

D 3 , thus, appears individually to be a misch-codex, 
deviating from NW version, too, unlike D x and D* The 
fact that it has ten star passages in common with the en¬ 
tire S recension indicates how, unlike its allied codices, it 
is individually influenced by S recension. 

When D 1)8 . 4 are considered collectively, the incidence 
of deviation rises. 

Di , 8 . 4 

—have the following 16 star passages exclusive to 
them: 

Ins; 121 , 238, 808, 382A, 526A, 527, 618, 623, 642, 966, 
987,1063,1120,1358. 

Subst; 225,281. 

-go with N recension (one or more MSS. of NW -f 
NE versions) only: 

Ins; 4 ,128,144,157,163,180,183,185,192,203, 205, 209, 
210,212,228, 241,242,275,278, 288, 289,300, 307,309,810,313, 
824,326,327,330,333,351,356,360, 368, 871,382,384,391,399, 
407,416,418,425,464,470,480,484,497, 524,525, 532, 533, 539, 
541, 563, 570, 577, 603, 606, 617, 630, 641, 641A, 647, 650, 673, 
674,681, 689,695,697,707,710,736, 737,738, 742,746, 752,754, 
759,764,766,767,768,774,776, 777, 784,786, 789,795, 807, 823, 
844, 855, 859, 864, 866, 887, 897, 931,960,980,1010, 1015, 
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1021) 1069,1082,1107,1117,1118,1141,1146,1155,1187, 1190, 

1196.1217.1224.1293.1304.1343.1371 = 125. 

Subst : 99,136,155,179,186,201,237, 240 , 245, 249,257, 
281,286,287,306,325,342,355,432,505,550, 588, 608, 616,649, 
681,714,715,729,730, 778,800, 804, 815, 825 , 840, 841, 847, 
849,907, 921, 922, 970, 984,1002, 1009,1019,1024,1045, 1050, 
1090,1094,1104,1159,1182,1198,1199,1208,1211,1214, 1215, 
1235,1242,1244,1247,1251,1254,1256,1258, 1282,1308, 1325, 
1378 = 73. 

—have one subst. passage (no. 220) only in common 
with NE version without ffi. 

—have the following star passages in common with 
NW (one or more MSS.) and Si only; 

Ins : 100,106,138, 282, 288, 370, 400, 401, 421, 428, 442, 
449,458,461,468,475,481,512,516,523,546,552,572, 587,600, 
708,709,723,725,757,769,782,788,810,820,822, 827,828,834, 
869, 880, 886, 894, 915, 920, 929, 943, 954, 982, 999, 1033, 1061, 
1065,1068,1156,1241,1249,1271,1289,1290,1310,1817, 1321, 
1330,1336,1339,1876,1382,1391 = 69. 

> Mst : 247,421,579,593,595,598,803,810,878,1001,1028, 

1071.1142.1210.1809.1371 A, 1382 = 17. 

—have the following star passages in common with 
NW (one or more MSS) only: 

Ins ! 130,354, 381, 411, 420, 767, 771, 772, 775, 817, 1018, 
1027 = 12. 

Subst: 129,434,488,485,510,819 = 6. 

—have only three star passages in common with S 
recension (one or more MSS.) only: 

1, 502,526 (all insertions). 

On the basis of these data, it may be stated that Di, 3 , 4 
together represent a text-tradition which, so far as star 
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passages are concerned is practically unaffected by the S 
recension; that the text-tradition is essentially based on 
the N recension; however, this tradition is totally unaffec¬ 
ted by NE version exclusive of fti which, as we have 
already seen, is a representative of the NW version. The 
relation of Dm -4 (together) with NW and ft) appears 
rather significant. Di, 3 , 4 have only 18 star passages (12 
ins, + 6 subst.) exclusively in common with NW version 
(one or more MSS,). This contrasts sharply with the 86 
star passages (69 ins. -f 17 subst.,) which they have in 
common with NW (one or more MSS.) version plus % 
It would appear therefore that after the NW version 
separated from the NE version, its text continued to grow 
through additions which are also received in ft) and Di. 3 .4 
which therefore represent a later stage of development. 
Thereafter, however, Ni and Do continued to develop each 
on its own, as the very large number of star passages ex¬ 
clusive to each of the two would show. 

A broad survey of the variants exclusive to each one 
of these codices revealed the proportion to be: Dii D 3 : 
D 4 = 5:28:2 and D H : D w : D s .*: Dlm = 13:45:1:16. 

Putting all these facts together, it appears that Di. 8-4 
—more particularly D 3 —represent a text-tradition which 
is based on but not identical with NW version and show 
distinctive peculiarities in such number as would justify 
the hypothecation of a separate version—called W version 
—represented by them, 

The Extent of the Sundarakanda 

S recension is unanimous in regard to the .extent of 
the Sundarakanda which is the one accepted in this edi¬ 
tion, N recension is, however, divided both in regard to 
its beginning and its ending. And this division is, as 
might only be expected, version-wise. The NE version 
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except N t includes the last four Sargas (63-66) of the Kis 
khdhakancla in the Sundarakanda, while Si and NW MSS. 
read the first Sarga of the Sundarakanda as the last Sarga 
of the Kiskindhakmcla. As.for the end, N recension MSS. 
are unanimous in extending the Sundarakanda over a few 
Sargas at the beginning of the Yuddhakdnda. .All of 
them except B a include Sargas 1-15 of the Yuddha- 
kand,a (Cr. ed.) in the Sundarakanda. Bi includes only 
1-12 Sargas and Do only 1-5 Sargas of the Yuddhakdnda 
in the Sundarakanda; while Di and D 4 extend the Sunda- 
raikdnda so as to include the first thirty-one Sargas of the 
Yuddhakdnda , 

We may refer to the view of some scholars regarding 
the extent of the Sundarakanda in the earlier stages of 
the growth of the epic, For instance, Dr. V. S. Agrawala 
and Rai Krishnadas state: “Some MSS. (in NW recen¬ 
sion) carry the title Sundarakanda up to the end of Yud- 
dha-kdnda, treating the latter as the Lankd-parvan of the 
former. This shows that at one time only the Ayodhyd- 
kanda and the Sundarakanda formed the whole text up 
to Rama’s coronation,”—JAOS Vol. 82 (1962), p, 578. 
Suffice it to say here that the evidence of the MSS, in this 
respect should be treated with great circumspection, For 
it is not unlikely that the scribes were not as serious in 
this matter as they might be expected to be. For in¬ 
stance, D, t designates as 3^03 in the colo¬ 

phons of Sargas 49 and 50: D 10 has the colophon: 

Hhrmr: etc., at the end of Sarga 27 and 
at the end of Sarga 28 of the Sundarakanda. 

In Ksemendra’s Ramayanamajnari 
K§emendra’s Rm. which generally follows the NW 
recension does so in this respect also. The contents of the 
first Sarga of the Sundarakanda are found included in the 
Kiskindhakdnda in st, 510-573. 
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Rm. lists the following topics which constitute the 
contents of the Sundarakanda in this edition (additional 
titles are placed within brackets): 

In Kiskindhakdnda— 1 . [ (st. 510- 

538) ]; 2. (534-47); 3. (548-559); 4. 

(500-64); 5. (565-73). 

In Sundarakanda- 6. wifZU: (1-47); 7. 

(48-121); 8. (122-136); 9. (137-161); 

10. Atom (102-280); 11. taw (281-297); 12. 
^cTRNrwr (298-381); 13. awWwif: (382-413); 14. fow- 
W: (414-431); 15. WUlfw: (432-439); 16. 

(440-443); 17. §&k[f<TW (444-452); 18. (453-462); 

19. (468-483); 20. (484-570); 21. 

JRIWTR (571-596j; 22. (597-632); 23. WWT[- 

( 683-643); 24. [^m ( 644-660 )] 

25, (661-688); 26. Slfa 3TT&T: (689-693) ]; 

27. [X\m (694-705)]. 

Nos. 25, 26 and 27 of this list are included in the 
Sundarakanda in the Rm, but they form the contents of 
Sargas 1-5 of the Yuddhakdnda in this edition. Rm. 
agrees with Do in this respect, 

The Story in the Sundarakanda 

In the Sundarakanda, Hanuman flies over the strip of 
the ocean in an attempt to find out Site’s whereabouts. 
On the way, he shoves aside the mountain Mainaka which 
had emerged from the water to provide a resting platform 
to him; he had to use his wits against Surasa whom the 
gods had sent to test his strength; and had to kill Shhhika, 
the female demon, who blocked his progress. After land¬ 
ing on the island, he scans the beauty of the city of Lanka 
nestling on the Trikiita mountain. Wondering how to 
get inside this strongly guarded capital of Ravana, he finally 
enters it at evening time, assuming the size of a cat. The 
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moon is scattering its silver sheen over the landscape, 
while Hanuman searches the city and the palaces of 
Ravana and his councillors and the Asokavanika where he 
is lucky to find Slta surrounded by female demons. In 
the early hours of the morning, Ravana lustfully visits 
Slta and coaxes, cajoles and threatens her in an attempt 
to secure her willing submission, Slta, however, spurns 
his advances whereupon he orders the female demons to 
bend Sfta to his will by any and every means and leaves 
the place. 

The attempts of the female demons to persuade or 
frighten Slta fail. They threaten to cut the distressed 
Sita to pieces. But Trijata intervenes and warns them 
all against the terrible fate that would overtake Ravana 
as indicated by the dream she had had and asks them to 
treat Slta kindly. 

Hanuman who was perched on a tree was a witness 
to all these happenings: he proclaims the glory of Rama 
and his family and, then presenting himself before Sita, 
assures her about his identity and narrates the events 
leading to his arrival there, He then offers her the ring 
which Rama had sent: Sita is greatly moved: she describes 
her own plight and warns that Rama should rescue her 
from Ravana within two months after which Ravana had 
threatened to dispose of her if she remained unyielding. 
Hanuman asks for a token of recognition for Rama 
whereupon Sita hands over her crest-jewel to him and 
describes the crow-incident which was known in its details 
to no other person except Rama and herself, 

Hanuman, desiring to test the strength of Ravana, 
destroys the Asoka garden and kills the guards of the 
garden. Ravana sends bands of armed demons and his 
son Ak§a who is killed by Hanuman. Then Indrajit comes 
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on the scene: he fetters Hanuman with the Brahma-mis¬ 
sile and marches him off to Ravana who out of rage orders 
that the tail of Hanuman be tied with rags, soaked in oil 
and set afire. With his tail ablaze, Hanuman roams 
about the city, setting everything on fire and in the end 
plunges into the ocean to extinguish the blaze on his tail. 
After .taking leave of Slta who luckily had remained un¬ 
harmed, Hanuman flies back across the ocean to the Ma- 
hendra mountain where the monkeys were anxiously 
waiting for his return. He is warmly received by Angada 
and other monkeys who are all pleased with the success of 
his mission. On their way back, the monkeys, being full 
of elation, ravage the Madhuvana which was beloved of 
Sugrlva, the monkey-chief and belabour the monkey- 
guards. ■ Then, they all meet Rama, Lak?mana and Sugriva 
and narrate Hanuman’s successful flight to and from 
Lanka. Rama anxiously asks for details about Sita where¬ 
upon Hanuman offers him the crest-jewel and gives a de¬ 
tailed account of how Slta was living in the hope of her 
rescue by Rama himself. 

The contents of the Sundarakantfa with some details 
are attested, apart from other testimonia, by Kalidasa in 
Raghuvamam 1260'’-65 and in Meghaditam st. 
etc. 

Critical Remarks 

The contents of the Sundarakanda with some details 
contain internal checks in regard to its contents. What¬ 
ever experiences Hanuman goes through in the course of 
his flight and stay in Lanka are recounted by him before 
the monkeys on his return and then before Rama on the 
Prasravana mountain. Broadly speaking, therefore, Hanu¬ 
man’s recapitulation of his experiences would act as a check 
on the contents of the earlier Scvrgas of the Kanda. There 
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is discernible a high sense of propriety and relevance in 
the manner of Hanuman’s reporting to his superiors be¬ 
cause he reports to Ahgada and other monkey-chiefs his 
experiences during the flight and the scenes in Ravana’s 
palace and his witnessing how Ravana threatened Sita and 
his own conversation with Sita. It is only proper that the 
details of his conversation with Sita, her laments, her re¬ 
ference to the highly personal details of experience in the 
Crow-incident are all recounted before Rama, This pecu¬ 
liarity of containing built-in checks marks off the Sundara - 
kanda from others Kansas, 

The Critical Notes are designed to deal with questions 
of detail as well as larger questions which ordinarily 
would be dealt with in the Introduction. The Notes are 
therefore to be treated as a part of the Introduction. We 
shall notice here some of the episodes or aspects of epi¬ 
sodes which have not been discussed in the Notes. Before 
taking them up, however, we shall discuss the significance 
of the title of this Kanda. 

The Title of the Kanda 

The title ‘Sundarakanda’ is unusual, so to say, For, 
while the titles of Ayodhyti-, Aranya- and Kiskindha kdndas 
are derived from place-names and Yuddhakanda is also 
optionally known as Laikakmda, the names of the Bala- 
and Uttara-h&ndas are based on the earlier and later life 
of the hero ie., they are based on the element of time, 
The title of the Smdmkanda conforms to neither of the 
two principles of designation and thus stands apart from 
the rest in this respect, Jacobi (Das Rcmdyana , p. 124) 
has opined that the lovely descriptions in which this 
Kmda abounds gave it its nam e—Smdara Kanda (the 
Beautiful Section). Winternitz is inclined to the same 
view. Cf. History af Indian Literature (Eng. tr.), Vol. I 
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(1927), p. 490. It should be noted in this connection that 
the word ^ occurs only once in 6.15 in this Kanda in a 
quite inconspicuous manner. The question of the origin 
of the title is brought no nearer to solution by taking in¬ 
to consideration the possible larger extent of this Kmda in 
the earlier stages of the growth of the epic, 

Episodes and Incidents 

Surasa episode—The details of this episode and the 
sequence of the three encounters which Hanuman faced 
and overcame are set forth in the Critical Notes. But the 
larger question regarding the authenticity of this episode 
remains, despite the fact that it is supported , by the MSS. 
The question arises because of the internal checks referred 
to above, 

The difference in location of the Surasa episode in the 
first Sarga in NW and W versions on one side and NE ver¬ 
sion on the other inside the same—Northern—recension may 
raise doubts which are only strengthened by its omission 
(which is unlikely to be due to haplology) in Sarga 56 in 
NW and W (except D ;j ) versions, As a matter of fact, the 
very motivation of this episode looks absurd in the con¬ 
text and makes the episode suspect. It is said that gods 
wanted to test Hanuman’s prowess and therefore reques¬ 
ted Surasa (mother of gods or Nagas) to obstruct his pro¬ 
gress (*# tftm That Hanuman who is the 

only one among monkey-leaders capable of crossing the 
ocean and who has undertaken this task in the larger in¬ 
terests of the gods should have to face an additional ob¬ 
stacle deliberately created by the gods with a view ‘to test 
his strength’ is a proposition too unreal to be convincing. 
Very probably, this episode is inserted here to counter¬ 
balance the Simhika episode: indeed, according to the 
evidence of some MSS,, it is no more than a duplication of 
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the Simhika episode in conception and details of descrip¬ 
tion. 

That the Simhika episode is an organic part of the 
contents of the Sundarakahtfa is beyond doubt. When 
Sugrlva briefs the monkey-leader about the topography 
and land-marks of the Southern direction, he states that 
in the midst of the southern ocean there lived a female 
demon, known as Ahgaraka, who lived on creatures by 
catching hold of their shadows: 

mm uw m § wft t 

ftwrcn wt# h—IV-40.26 

He mentions Mainaka, too; but there is, naturally, no men¬ 
tion of Surasa for, as we learn from this Kanda, she was a 
temporary obstacle engineered by gods and not a perma¬ 
nent feature of the southern ocean. 

The evidence of the Rdma-upakhyma in the Mahd- 
bhdrata (III.258-276) is also significant. Mbh. m. 266.57 
reads: 

This statement about the destruction of a water-demoness 
clearly refers to the destruction of Simhika. (It may be 
borne in mind that Surasa is not destroyed; and that she, 
mother of gods, is described as assuming the demon form). 
The version of the Rama story utilized by Ru. has, there¬ 
fore, no knowledge of the Surasa episode. 

Rm. knows the Surasa episode with its motivation as 
conceived in the present Kanda, On the other hand, the 
Agni Purina refers to the Mainaka and Simhika episodes 
but does not mention the Surasa episode. Cf. q 

fafwt * I —AP, 9,3. The Padma Purina is 


silent about all the three episodes and therefore sheds no 
light on the question under consideration. 

Lastly, it should be noted that the two tables of con¬ 
tents given in the first and the third Sargas of the Bib 
kanda do not mention any of these three episodes. 

It is apparent on the evidence before us that the 
Surasa episode, notwithstanding the support of the MSS., 
did not form part of the original text of the Rimayana and 
therefore is a later addition. 

Lanka-devi episode—Relegated to the Appendix I 
(No. 1). It is supported by the entire S recension and by 
D 3 and Do from the N recension. D 3 is a misch-codex, in¬ 
fluenced by S recension. The statement in the 70th line 
of this passage contradicts the statements made earlier by 
all these MSS, regarding the manner of Hanuman’s entry 
into the city, 

Pu?paka-varnana— Relegated to the Appendix I (No, 
2). The passage is supported by S recension and NW and 
W versions of N recension: it is omitted in NE version. 
This passage is omitted in the edition of Gorresio as well 
as that of Amarnath Thakur in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
(wherein it is Sarga 13 and the footnote adds: $ and u 
#cf I p. 3565). The passage is highly artificial 
in language and style and empty of ideas behind high- 
sounding expression. 

Gorresio has omitted Sarga 6 (= 7 B, ed.) also, des¬ 
pite the fact that it is supported by all NE MSS. too. 

Appendix passage no. 4— is a NW and W insertion of 
70 lines. Apart from the amplification contained therein, 
the passage states that Hanuman had to wait for a whole 
day before he could convince himself about the identity of 
Sita at night-fall. 
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Appendix passage no, 5—is a S insertion, It ampli¬ 
fies the details of Trijata’s dream and unreservedly des¬ 
cribes Rama not only as Visnu but the Highest Brahman, 
Cf. lines 18 if. 

The Kaka episode— is fully supported by both the re¬ 
censions in Sarga 36 where Sata narrates it before Hanu¬ 
man at the latter’s request for a means of recognition for 
Rama and again in Sarga 65 where Hanuman gives a des¬ 
cription of the plight of Sita, hands over to him the crest- 
jewel sent by Sita and repeats the Kdkai-incident to con¬ 
vince Rama about the authenticity of the information 
brought by him. It may be recalled that this episode is 
not included in the constituted text of the Ayodhydkmola 
by its editor, Dr. P. L. Yaidya, for want of adequate MS. 
support. 

The Kd/co-episode is attested by Kalidasa in Raghu- 
vamsam 12.22-23, Ru, 266.67, Agni Parana 9,14, Padma 
Puma 6.269.194 ff and Rm. 5.369-372, The Padma 
Purdna version is slightly different from all other accounts 
towards the end: it states that at the request of Sita Rama 
spared the crow through mercy; there is no mention of 
the crow losing one eye for his misadventure. 

Aksa-vadha episode—is fully supported by the MSS. 
It is attested by Kalidasa, Raghu, 12,63, Agni P, 9.17, 
Padma P, 6.269.286 gff is clearly aw), Ru., how¬ 

ever, does not refer to the destruction of Aksa. 

The first table of contents in Bdlakdndai refers to ‘the 
crushing of the brave Aksa’ (1.1.60) but the second table 
in the third Sarga of the same Kmda is silent about it, 

Lanka-dahana episode— is supported by both the re¬ 
censions. It is attested by Kalidasa, Ragliu. 12.63, Ru. 
266.6 8 Agni P, 9.22, Padma P, 6.269,288, Rm. 5,484- 
570. • 
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Both the tables of contents refer to the burning of 
the city of Lanka. Cf. I, 1,62 and 3.23. 

Jacobi, after a careful investigation of the evidence, 
considers both the Aksa-vadha and Lanka-dahanai episodes 
as later additions. Cf, Das Rdmdyam, pp, 31 ff. 

Madhuvana episode—is described in Sargas 59-62. 
The MS, evidence is discussed in the Critical Notes on 
1274*. Jacobi (op. c it p. 37) holds that the incident of 
the spoliation of Madhuvana interferes with the smooth¬ 
ness of the narrative and therefore is a later interpolation. 

The arguments of Jacobi can be understood but are 
such as leave room for a different and equally valid ap¬ 
proach to the problem. He has made out a strong case 
against the Lanka-dahana episode being a part of the ori¬ 
ginal Rdmdyam and in the course of his reference to the 
‘ape’ in Hanuman which the reciters and poets would be 
tempted to exploit to the full, he makes a reference to the 
devastation of Madhuvana by the monkeys who were 
elated at their success in the mission. It appears that 
while the crux of Jacobi’s argument remains valid, the ap¬ 
praisal of the Madhuvana episode has suffered from its be¬ 
ing assessed from what may bo described as a subsidiary 
stand-point. Let us see how. 

It would be readily conceded by every one, I hope, that 
the successful completion of a rather difficult assignment 
generates a sense of elation in everyone. Valmfki was a 
poet; and the author of a poem like the Rdmayana could 
not possibly miss or forego the description of this natural 
reaction in the host of monkeys bursting with the joy of a 
mission successfully carried out. What the monkeys 
would have done would be nothing more than taking some 
liberty with things usually forbidden to them. While re¬ 
turning, they might have tresspassed on the Madhuvana, 
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the preserve of the monkey chieftain Sugriva, and pluck¬ 
ed fruits and helped themselves with the exhilarating 
fruits-juices, ignoring the protests of the guards. This 
would be not only intelligible but natural enough. There 
is evidence to show that originally this was the only man¬ 
ner in which the monkeys dealt with the Madhuvana— 
they ‘enjoyed’ it. For instance, Ru. (266.26) states: uspr 
| Ru, thus refers to the forcible enjoyment of 
the Madhuvana by Hanu'man, Ahgada and their compa¬ 
nions. This reading (vjc^) is supported by all MSS. utilized 
for the Critical Edition of the third Parvan of the Maha- 
bharata. The Agni P, is perhaps more explicit when it 
states: fan HPR WJ (9.23). It 

clearly asserts that the elated monkeys drank Madhu in 
the Madhuvana, despite the protests of Dadhimukha and 
others, which were brushed aside. The Padma P. in keeping 
with its tendency to pass over some details in this context 
makes no mention of the Madhuvana at all. Rm. lists the 
topic as Madhu-vilopana but describes the drinking of 
Madhu by the monkeys who played pranks characteristic 
of their kind and the overpowering of Dadhimukha by 
Ahgada who pressed him to the ground and ‘broke’ some 
of his limbs. Actually while introducing this incident, 
Rm. states that Ahgada permitted them ‘to enjoy the fes¬ 
tival of drinking Madhu’ faucfi 15.626). 

Finally, it may be noted that the first table of con¬ 
tents in the first Sarga of the Balakmda makes no men¬ 
tion of the Madhuvana episode while the second table in 
the third Sarga of the same Karima! refers to the forcible 
enjoyment of Madhu by the monkeys. Cf.^f^uj^ji 
(st, 23) This should not straightaway be taken as indi¬ 
cative of this episode being a later interpolation. For, 
while the first table of contents is, as believed by scho¬ 
lars, earlier than the second, it sometimes requires expla- 
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nation in matters of detail. For instance, the disputed 
Aksa-vadha episode is mentioned in the first table but 
omitted in the second. 

There is, therefore, evidence to show that originally 
the exuberant monkeys indulged in drinking Madhu and 
taking liberties with the Madhuvana, being quite unmind¬ 
ful of the protests of the guards, On this natural founda¬ 
tion, the later reciters built, as argued by Jacobi, the 
superstructure of the fights and fisticuffs and the devasta¬ 
tion of the Madhuvana. The Bhoga (enjoyment) of the 
Madhuvana was distorted into its Bhahga (destruction)— 
how easy it is in Sanskrit to change ig&ft into ^ | The 
layers of the superstructure are not difficult to discern, 

Principle followed in the Constitution of the text 

The principles followed in the Constitution of the 
text of the Sundarakmda are the same as those which 
were formulated and enunciated by the late Prof. G. H, 
j Bhatt, the first General Editor of the Rdmayam, in his 
Introduction to the Balakmda. I should like to add for 
; clarification that when S MSS. are divided among them¬ 
selves as well as against N MSS. which, too, are not uni¬ 
form, a reading has been chosen, which would reasonably 
f account for the variants in both the recensions. 
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5 AN ECHO OF A BVDHIST PRACTICE IN 
BAMAYANA IV, 6.4 

Rama and Sugrlva consecrate their mutual friendship 
in the presence of fire and promise to help each other. 
Sugriva who has learnt about the background of the 
wanderings of Rama and Laksmana, proceeds to console 
Rama and pledges all assistance in the search for Slita. 
He says: 

jaf afotrar fWtofo i 

rn II IV '6.4 

“You will soon shed your distress caused by separa¬ 
tion from your wife. I shall bring her back like a Vedic 
text which has been lost.” 

The aim of this note is to discuss the simile and its 
implications. In the first place, it may be noted that all 
MSS and commentaries except 6, Di and D i2 utilized for 
the constitution of the text of the Critical Edition read 
this simile. Ni, D 8 - i0 Ct read instead of 

*WT. The variant tapftfa appears to represent an at- 
tempt to avoid the tautology of Obviously, the 

simile employed by Sugrlva at this point must refer to 
something which was quite wellknown. apparently 
the name of a female, is not known as such in ancient lite¬ 


rature. As it is, the reading of the Critical text is fully 
attested and justified. 

Now, Prof. D. R. Mankad who has edited the Kiskin* 
dhakanfa of the Critical Edition says in the Critical Notes 
on this stanza: “Note the simile. It shows that Vedic 
srutis were often lost and restored,” This observation of 
the Editor is of a piece with general observations ordi¬ 
narily made by scholars under similar circumstances. But 
in the present case, the generalization seems to be more 
facile than true. 

As is well-known, Vedic tradition consisted in oral 
recitation and transmission of the text from generation 
to generation not merely in the Samhitd form but in addi¬ 
tional forms like Pada , Krarna, Jatd etc., which held the 
text secure beyond erosion or elision, At the same time 
we know how many Vedic recensions had flourished at 
one time or another but have been lost practically beyond 
redemption. Had there been any practice of restoring 
lost Vedic texts, the total loss of a sizable mass of Vedic 
literature would not have come about, 

However, quite definite information in regard to the 
question of Vedic texts which were lost is provided by the 
well-known Mimamsa rule: I Jam, 

Su. 1.3.3. This sutra discusses the authority enjoyed by 
a Smyti text vis-a-vis a Vedic text. A Smyti statement has 
no independent authority: its authority is derivative- 
derived from the support of a Sruti text. Therefore a 
Smyti text which is supported by an extant Vedic text 
remains authoritative. If, however, a Smyti text is con¬ 
tradicted by an extant Vedic text, the latter—the Sruti 
text—remains authoritative and the Smyti text will be de- 
funct-not operative (arctoq |), Lastly, and this is the kind 
of situation with which we are concerned, if there is a 
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Smrti statement which is neither supported nor contradic¬ 
ted by an extant Vedic text, an inference has to be made 
that a Vedic text supporting the Smrti statement must 
have once existed but has been lost now. This procedure 
is adopted on the basis of the conviction that the author 
of a Smrti text would be so staunch in his loyalty to the 
Veda that he would never make a statement which would 
not be in consonance both with the letter and the 
spirit of the Veda. Therefore, if there is a Smrti state¬ 
ment for which there is nothing in the Vedic text either 
in support or contradiction, it is to be presumed that the 
author of the Smrti text must have relied upon a Vedic 
text available to him but which has since been lost. 

The testimony and implications of this Nydya are p- 
clear enough. A Vedic text which was lost was not res¬ 
tored—its existence was only presumed in order to invest 
the Smrti text with authority. 

Probably, the simile ^ w betrays the influ¬ 
ence of a Buddhist convention. When the Buddha was in¬ 
formed that no monk in a monastery knew or could recite 
Patimokkha and was asked for guidance, he gave the fol¬ 
lowing directions: ftfjj ^ sn^RTT 3 TT 3 TVT 

sit gt qrfofarar t 

sfen mm%\ Mahdvagga (Bom. Univ. Edn.) 11,2.1.3, 

Buddha advised, then, that a Bhikkhu from among those 
monks should be immediately sent to a nearby monastery 
and should be asked to learn the Patimokkha in full or in 
the abridged form and return. Here, then, is the Bud¬ 
dhist practice of restoring a lost text by learning it from 
elsewhere. The simile under consideration compares 
Slta with a Vedic text on account of her purity but elabo¬ 
rates the comparison from a non-Vedic i.e. Buddhist con¬ 
vention. | 


6 ‘THE NALA EPISODE AND THE 
RAMAYANA' : A FOOTNOTE 

In his article ‘The Nala Episode and the Ramayana’, 1 
Dr. Sukthankar has shown that Sudeva’s soliliquy on 
seeing DamayantI in the course of his wanderings in 
search of her in the Nalopdkhydna in Mbh, 111,50-78 
(Critical Edition) is strikingly different in language, 
thought and style from the preceding and following 
Adhydyas, that it betrays contextual discrepancies and 
that ‘almost all the lines forming this soliloquy of Sudeva 
recur almost verbatim in the long soliloquy of Hanumat 
in the Sundarukanfi ( adhy, 18 ff ed. Gorresio) of the 
Ramayana at the time when he first sees Slta in the Asoka 
grove of Havana's Lanka'. He demonstrated the close si¬ 
milarity-amounting to actual identity in most of the 
lines-of thought and expression by presenting the verses 
from the two epics in parallel columns and concluded 

1. Originally published in A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies 
in honour of F. W, Thomas, CJ,&, and reprinted in Sukthankar 
Memorial Edition, Vol. I, pp, 406-15. 
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that ‘the idea of this soliloquy of Sudeva in the Nalopa « 
khyana of the Mahdbharata must necessarily have been 
borrowed by one of the redactors of the Great Epic from 
the Rdmayana’ (p. 413). 

When Dr. Sukthankar investigated this problem, he 
had to rely on the printed editions of the Rdmayana which 
were available, because no Critical Edition of the Ram- 
yarn was in existence then. For his purpose, he utilized 
Gorresio’s edition, though he had also consulted ‘Bombay 
Editions’ which in fact represent the Southern recension 
of the Rdmayana. Now that a Critical Edition of the Sun- 
darakanda of the Rdmayana (published by the M. S. Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda) is available, it would be interesting to 
study the problem a little more closely. 

Gorresio’s edition is based on Bengali MSS and there¬ 
fore is a representative of the North-Eastern version of 
the Northern recension of the Rdmdyam . The fact that the 
verses in Sudeva’s soliloquy (hereinafter called the Nala 
passage) are identical with those in the soliloquy of Hanu- 
mat in Gorresio’s edition would indicate that the ME ver¬ 
sion of the Rdmayana is the source of the Nala passage. 

How far this inference is correct can be examined in the 
light of the Critical Edition of the Rdmayana, 

Below is given a concordance of the verses with two 
columns added' to the two which were given by Dr. Suk¬ 
thankar, for facility of reference. I 


B 
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Mbh. Ill Rdm. V 


( Aranyakaparvan ) 

(Sundarakantfa) 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Vulgate 

(emended) 

Grit. Edn. 

Gorresio’s Edn. 

Crit. Edn, 

08.8 

65.7 

18.4 

13.19 

08. 0 

65.8 

18.22 

13.25 

08.1Oab 

65.Dab 

18.28cd 

13.26cd 

68.lOcd 

05.9cd 

18.27ab 

14.Cab 

08.11 

65,10 

18.24 

18,27 

68.12 

05 11 

18.26 

13.28cd-29ab 

68 13ab 

C5.12ab 

19.l5cd 

*424 

68.13cd 

65,12cd 

18.ICcd 

13,35ab 

68.14ab 

65.13ab 

21,I4ab 

17.13cd 

68,14cd 

65,13cd 

21,15od 

17.15ab 

68.15ab 

65.14ab 

21.14cd 

17.14 ab 

68,15ed 

05.14ccl 

21.15ab 

17. Mod 

68.16ab 

65.15ab 

21.16cd 

17,16ab 

68,16cd 

65.15cd 

21.17ab 

17. Mod 

68.18ab 

65.17ab 

19.23cd 

14,24ab 

08.18cd 

65.17cd 

19.24ab ' 

14,24cd , 

08,10ab 

65.18ab 

19.25cd 

14.26ab 

OS.lOcd 

65.18cd 

19.26ab 

14 26cd 

68.20ab 

65.10ab 

19,26cd 

14,27ab 

68.20cd 

65.19cd 

19.27ab 

14.27cd 

68.21ab 

65.20ab 

19.27cd 

14.28ab 

68.21cd 

65.20od 

19.28ab 

14.28cd 

68.22ab 

05.21ab 

19.28cd 

1 

68,22cd 

65,21cd 

19.29ab 

!> *427 

J 

68.23ab 

05,22ab 

19.22od 

14,23ab 

08.23cd 

65.22cd 

19,23ab 

14 .Mod 

68.24 

05,28 

19.82 

14.5 

68,25 

65.24 

29.6 

28.0 

68.26ab 

65.25ab 


28,7ab 

68.26cd 

65.25cd 

29.7ab 

28,7cd 
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A scrutiny of the readings in the Nala passage and 
those in the Ramayana shows that the former agrees with 
Gorresio and WE MSS as against W, NW and S MSS of 


the Ramayana: 

Nala passage' 3 

Gorresio 

W, NW and S MSS 

(Mbh. III.65) 

and NE MSS 

of the Ramayana 

r *rtt 

PRB 

(Cr. Edn.) 

PR 

7 h 

arafafftcrnr 

TjfaRTPTP 

i d srmff 

5mm 

fWR 

8 d ^qTT^TR 



!(»" JRwnr 

wmr 

m 

is 6 

TfRiratm 


13" #TPT 


fRR 

13 (I 


psf fforfsRnfpg 

14“ 

(except N 2 , Do) 

ftm* 

3f$R°(D 4 f^R c ) 

i4 fl 

Ff 

'’PRPRPT 

22 d 



24 d 0 PTRWn7 ‘ 


pfifWtP 


(NW MSS discrepant) 


Moreover, that the Nala passage has drawn upon the 
NE version of the Ramayana is clearly shown by the fact 
that its St. 12ab, viz,, | has its 

original—indeed, with necessary changes demanded by the 
context—in the hemistich I 

which is purely a NE reading not known to any other 
MS of the N recension or the S recension. 


The natural conclusion that the Nala passage has 
drawn upon a MS of the NE version of the Ramayana is, 
however, rendered difficult by the fact that its St. 25ab, 



has been taken from a 


2. All references to the Mbh, are to the Critical Edition. 
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source other than NE version because neither Gorresio 
nor any of the four Bengali MSS utilized for the Critical 
Edition of the Sundmkmda reads this line. As Dr. Suk- 
thankar has stated, this half-verse is found in the Bombay 
editions which represent the Southern recension. The Criti¬ 
cal Apparatus of the Sundarakanda in the Critical Edition 
shows that this half-verse is found in ;NW and W versions 
of the Northern recension as well as in the MSS of the 
S recension, besides N 2 and D fi of the NE version. This 
fact would raise the possibility that the Nala passage has 
utilized a source which was not confined to, or which did 
not merely represent, the Gauda version only. As a 
matter of fact, the Nala passage contains many readings 
which are different from those in Gorresio’s text but agree 
with those in N [ W or W MSS of the Sundarakanda; e.g., 

Nala passage Gorresio , and NWandW 
NE MSS MSS . 

n rf of Wm* 

Gorresio supp. 
by B x only 

w : 

18 wrap for 

20 ' Tfrmw (sm.° 

23 ‘ Gorresio 

NEMSS W 

Besides, the following cases are also relevant to the 
present investigation: 

(i) Nala passage st. 15b reads which is 
supported by N 3 , D 3 only from among the MSS 
of the N recension of the Ramayana, all the 
others reading 
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(ii) Nala passage st. 17a: fsirtefain is suppor¬ 

ted by D 2 (|far) only from N MSS. 

(iii) Nala passage St. 24b: Only D ;) 

reads other N MSS having variant read¬ 
ings. 

(iv) Nala passage St. 25c: Only Si reads 

All these cases would indicate that the source of the 
Nala passage is a codex which represents the N recension 
in general rather than the mere NE version of the Rrnfr 
yana. 

Finally, the Nala passage has the following stanza for 
which there is no corresponding stanza in the soliloquy of 
Hanumat: 

^Wp>Tttai 

'?Kt aftfa 11 Mbh. Ill. 65.16 

With this stanza, however, may be compared the fol¬ 
lowing stanza from the Mmdyam: 

start i 

rn 11 Ram. V. 13.35 

It is clear that the second pada in both these stanzas 
is identical The second half of both the stanzas would 
appear to have a practical identity of sense, though not of 
wording, 


1 A NOTE ON KARNABHARA 

Although the shortest among the one-Act plays 
attributed to Bhasa, Karnabhara is artistically, perhaps, 
the best. The construction of its plot is simple and 
straight, without being weighted down by undramatic 
descriptions or mere poetic flights of imagination. Indeed, 
there is very little of action as such. The play is a psy¬ 
chological exercise laying bare the currents and cross¬ 
currents that storm the mind of Karna at a critical mo¬ 
ment of his career. A sworn enemy and jealous rival of 
Arjuna, Karna has just been appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Kaurava army. He is introduced on the 
stage as a brave and accomplished warrior impatient to 
meet his chosen foe and kill him—a dream which he has 
been looking forward to throughout his life. Eagerly 
and firmly, he commands his charioteer Salya to “drive 
the chariot to where that Arjuna is.” 1 The supreme mo¬ 
ment of victory over Arjuna is at hand. But at this very 
time when he is about to march against his enemy, his 
mind is overcast with ominous memories of past actions 
-a promise which he had given to Kunti and a mortal 
curse which he had invited upon himelf and which was 
now coming home to roost. The heroic heart struggles 
against the choking weight of these disheartening remi- 
n pi wiww gfaari m w. I " ’ 
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niscences and evil forebodings. With dour resignation, 
Kama asserts himself and with self-conscious firmness 
directs l&alya again to “drive the chariot to where that 
Arjuna is.” The moment they ‘get’ into the chariot, 
however, Indra disguised as a Brahmin arrives and asks 
for alms. Kama takes on the characteristic hue of the 
hero of a Shakespearean Tragedy when he promises the 
Kavaca and Kundalas to the Brahmin. &alya warns him 
against divesting himself mortally of his natural protec¬ 
tion. But Kama the Dana-Vtrd is even greater than 
Kama the Yuddha-Vira that he has been shown to be 
upto this stage in the drama. The extra-ordinary nature 
of the demand made by the Brahmin is fully realized by 
Kama who even suspects that, perhaps, it was all the 
mischief of the deceitful Krsna. 2 And yet, fully aware 
of the consequences of his action, Kama proves true to his 
natural generosity and parts with the Kavaca and Kun¬ 
dalas—virtually his life—by offering them to the Brah¬ 
min, as he is on the way to the battlefield. His lofty 
moral stature is underlined by his refusal to accept the 
Sakti from Indra by way of a return obligation, As he 
and Salya climb into the chariot, the sound of a conch is 
heard—the warrior in Kama is provoked; and he, a war¬ 
rior who has lost the battle before it began, is eager to 
march and orders, for the third and last time, that galya 
should “drive the chariot to where that Arjuna is.”— 
Kama’s character is enveloped in a halo of tragic gran¬ 
deur as he still insists upon his march against Arjuna 
which, as he well understands, is foredoomed to failure. 
The play is constructed with chiselled neatness and grace¬ 
fulness and is a complete literary piece by itself. 

Let us now consider one or two points of detail. As 
Karna orders Salya for the first time (after vs. 5) to 
2. m :—(3Trmrm) gS WT; | | 
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“drive the chariot to where that Arjuna is/' ;§alya rep¬ 
lies, “well.” This is followed by the stage-direction 
Codayati (he drives the chariot) which is utterly unwar¬ 
ranted. Kama and Salya have yet to get into the chariot 
and this they do after some time for, after vs. 14, Kama 
tells Salya that they should get into the chariot and the 
stage-direction following immediately after Salya’s reply 
states that they climb into the chariot. 3 This stage- 
direction, too, has to be cautiously interpreted because 
once again, after the Brahmin episode, Kama proposes that 
they should climb into the chariot, 6alya agrees and the 
same stage-direction follows. 4 Therefore, the proper in¬ 
terpretation of these stage-directions should be as follows: 
when, at the beginning of the play, Kama and |£alya 
appear on the stage, they are just coming out of the for¬ 
mer’s camp and are walking on foot towards the chariot. 
Kama’s direction to Salya at this stage to “drive the 
chariot to where that Arjuna is” can only be a general 
hint which 6alya had to follow after they got into the 
chariot. This being the case, the stage-direction Coda, 
yati is misplaced because the two have not yet climbed 
into the chariot and therefore there is no possibility of 
Salya driving the chariot yet, The second stage is reach¬ 
ed after the narration of the curse and the sight of omi- ' 
nous signs. Kama tells Salya that they should now get 
into the chariot. The stage-direction Vhhau rathdroha - 
nam natayatah must mean that they are about to climb 
into the chariot; RatUroham must mean Rathdrohana- 
pravrtti. Before, however, they have got into the chariot, 
the Brahmin arrives and Kama deals with him, all the 
while standing near the chariot. The third and last 
stage is reached wh en Kama after having dismissed the 

3. w~... i 

4 . :--!iTptrcro, a 
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Devadnta turns to 6alya and proposes that they should 
get into the chariot. The stage-direction here must mean 
that they have finally climbed into the chariot and are 
ready to march—“to where that Arjuna is” as Karna 
once again commands. By a brilliant stroke of dramatic 
imagination, the author of the Karnabhdra has synchro¬ 
nized these three stages of progressive action of Karria 
with his three utterances of the command to Salya to 
“drive the chariot to where that Arjuna is” and made 
them the visible symbols of the stages of his mental strug¬ 
gle which results in a progressively firm determination to 
march against the enemy. 

What does the title' Kamdbhara * signify? This ques¬ 
tion has engaged the attention of scholars who have offer¬ 
ed various explanations. The ■ suggestion of T. Ganapati 
Sastri 5 as well as Woolner and Sarup 6 that the title means 
“responsibility of Kama” as a commander of the Kaurava 
army is scarcely satisfactory because this interpretation 
would require the hypothecation of at least one succeeding 
Act to the present play in order to make the title signi¬ 
ficant. It has, however, been explained above how the 
play is a self-sufficient literary piece raising no doubt 
whatever about its being fragmentary. Another serious 
objection to this view is that in the play Kama’s personal 
jealousy and hostility to his sworn enemy Arjuna are the 
mainspring of his action as the expression Am Arjunah 
shows; the fact of his generalship is only an inevitable acci¬ 
dent in the situation and, therefore, of not more than 
secondary importance. 

Dr. Pusalkar considers the play “to be complete in it¬ 
self” and interprets the title as “the burden of the ears.” 
He clarifies his view in the following words: 

5. TSS No. 22 Preface. 

6. Thirteen Trivandrum plays, Vol. II, p. 32. 
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HTft fnsrrft {Sic. The plu. should be substituted by the 
dual) riNipf totw surety I artful p ^, 
(During the interval of time that elapsed between the ve'r- 
bal gift of the Kundalas and their actual delivery, those 
Kulaks were felt as if a burden ( bhara ) to life ears 
(Kama),’’ 7 ) Obviously, this is not an adequate interpre¬ 
tation of the title, for it does not mention the Kavaca—as 
important as, if not more than, the Kufdalas for Kama’s 
safety-at all. Vs. 21 would shotf that Karpa attached 
more importance to his Kaoaca than Kmdalas.' As for the 
colophon KavaeSnka Natalia found in a Ms. of the play 
it is apparently as inadequate as the present title as under¬ 
stood by Pusalkar, because both of them represent efforts 
at explanation based on a partial view of the plot. The 
remark that “during the interval of time that elapsed 
between the verbal gift of the Kmdalas and their actual 
delivery, those Kmdalas were felt as if a burden (bhara) 
to his ears (Karpa)’’ is gratuitous, though flattering to 
Karna made famous by the epic for his extraordinarily 
generous nature. In the play, however, as soon as the 
Brahmin excitedly says dedu, dedu (Give, yes, give) 
in reply to Kama’s offer of his Kama and Kundaks, the 
latter indulges in second thoughts and wonders if this was 
not a piece of fraud practised against him by that arch- 
conspirator Kippa to deprive him of his God-given pro- 
teetaon. There is almost a streak of repentance at what 
he has promised; but immediately he pulls himself up and 
says to himself that he knows where the path of duty 
ay. It is only after passing through this mental calcula- 
bon that he openly says to the Brahmin “Well, you may 
take them.” The evidence of the text wouM thus“o 
against P usalkar s interpretation of the word Bhara in the 
7. Bh&sa -A Stud y'll Ed, p 7l92, -- ~ - 
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title. Lastly, this interpretation of the title overlooks the 
fact that neither the generous vein of Karna nor his gift 
of Kavaca and Kundalas is the predominant note or epi¬ 
sode of the play. The episode of the gift comes as a cli¬ 
max in the play whose first half deals with the character 
of Karna but not with his generosity. As has been shown 
earlier in this article, the emphasis in the latter half of 
the play shifts from the earlier Yuddha-Vira Karima to the 
dana-vm Karna, the gift-episode coming like the pro¬ 
verbial last straw that would have broken the back of any 
other heroic heart which has had to struggle against a host 
of evil, premonitions and disheartening reminiscences as 
Karna’s had. As far as possible, the title of the play 
should be interpreted so as to cover the entire plot. Pusal- 
kar’s interpretation fails to do so, 

From this point of view, Dr. G. K. Bhat’s interpreta¬ 
tion is more satisfactory than the two which we have con¬ 
sidered. He asserts the “Bhara” in the title means 
“burden; not the, physical, but the psychological burden”? 
His thesis, however, that “Bhasa realized that the central 
trait of Kama’s character was his flair for generosity, 
which was bound to bring his downfall some day” 10 is 
open to the same charge of mis-emphasis as Pusalkar’s ex¬ 
planation discussed above. The Tragic excessiveness of 
Karpa’s generosity is exploited by the dramatist only as 
a means and not an end: the gift-episode comes as the 
last and of course the most serious obstacle to Kama's de¬ 
termination to march against the enemy. In spite’of this 

mounting series of unnerving experiences, Kama does not 

hesitate or falter: rather his resoluteness gains a keener 
edge and, even after he has given away his God-given 
armour, he only thinks of driving the chariot “to whem 
that Arju na is.” 

" 9 '.SS4'S2 , p K T W ‘ 4 ’® ta 1J47 >' W XVI (New 

lo. ta p. 70. • 
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It would appear, therefore, that the title of the play 
which obviously has been employed significantly must 
have some connection with Kanja's march, Even while it 
admits of the possibility of subsidiary shades of meaning 
like the one proposed by Dr. Bhat, the title Knabhdn 
must mean ‘Kama's March', if it is to be adequate and 
pertinent to the subject-matter of the play. This inter¬ 
pretation requiring Bhara to be understood in the strange 
and unusual sense of marching is supported by evidence 
from an unsuspected source. In the first Act of Panca- 
ratrn, another of the plays attributed to Bhasa, after ' 
Duryodhana has granted Drona's request on behalf'of the 
P%lavas, Bhquna tells Duryodhana that he would like to 
capture the cattle of Virata with whom he had some secret 
enmity. ^Duryodhana accedes to the proposal, whereupon 
Dropa alls upon his servants to fetch his chariot, gakuni 
ordem h,s elephant to be brought 

f w 1“ (Karria says, his “chariot should be 

brought here, yoked with horses which are very ready for 

carrying (me) i.e. marching). The ju x ta-pos7 U on of the 
words and TOmjis significant (the words could have 
been put into the mouth of Dropa, say) and, apparently, 

calZ “ W ° Uld imply that —or of m- 
ml u i? aWare ° f tte 6xistence oi Karifabtara. More 
. y ’ ™ himseIf responsible for the composition 
of Karpbhara with its intriguing title which he slyly 

“ 1 " thi! . ° f K “?a to clarify. I„ Karnablau 
exactly as in Pamitm, Karpa is about to march in a 
Chariot against an enemy. In Pancarta he calls for the 
C ariot; in Karnabhdra he approaches it himself, Thus 
his speech of Karria in Pahcardtra would confirm the view 

We l mLht^ Z‘ Ka Z' mm ' Shmli mem ‘ K ^ Mam. 
Wd lmight it have this meaning; for, w hat a march it was! 

11. cf ; J ---- 

T, ! ' . ,, g sft 



8 DUTAVAKYA: AN UNUSUAL STAGE-PLAY 

Dutavakya (DV) is one of the thirteen plays ascribed 
to Bhasa. One of the arguments advanced in support of 
Bhasa’s authorship of these plays is that fights, death etc. 
are actually presented on the stage in some of them in vio¬ 
lation of Bharata’s rules, We are not here concerned with 
the question of the authorship of the plays. The author of 
DV, whoever he was, shows himself to be endowed with a 
keen sense of the dramatic coupled with a thorough insight 
in the technique of the stage. For, in DV, we have not 
only a powerful dramatic theme rising in a crescendo but 
an example of unusually bold stage-technique not paralle¬ 
led by any other Sanskrit drama. In recent times Ionesco’s 
play The Chairs has been much applauded for unusual 
stage-technique; the author of DV has anticipated Ionesco 
by centuries in this respect. 

Before proceeding further, we may take note of cer¬ 
tain essential features of dramatic literature which is call¬ 
ed visual (Drsya) by the ancient Indian theorists. This 
very fact underlines the importance of Abhinaya (acting) 
in a dramatic‘composition. A drama attempts to imitate— 
to re-present—life in its'manifold facets; this it cannot do 
without Abhinaya which therefore constitutes the very 
life-blood of a dramatic performance. In modern times, we 
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know of bold experiments being made in all forms of art 
and literature; today, we have closet-plays, psychological 
plays, problem plays, even surrealist plays. Nevertheless, 
there will hardly be any demur to the statement that stage- 
worthiness is the supreme quality of a dramatic com¬ 
position. 

The employment of all the four forms of acting, viz,, 
Angika (physical), Vdcika (vocal), Sdttvika (mental) and 
Ahdrya (provident) is not only possible but necessary in a 
play, although their relative importance in a given play 
might vary. Even the rehearsal of a play is a dramatic 
performance, albeit without Provident Acting. Even in 
that other kind of literature, viz. Sravya (audial) as against 
the Drsya (visual), it is a matter of common experience 
that physical acting like raising the hands, sitting up 
erect etc. is employed along with vocal acting. Even in 
strictly audial (Sravya) kind of literature, e.g., recitation 
of a poem on the radio, the element of vocal acting is not 
only unmistakable but inevitable. 1 ' 

In a play, ordinarily two or more characters carry on 
conversation and thereby help to develop or unfold a 
situation as well as their own individualities. However, 
in a play, no less than in life, there may arise circumstances 
or situations in which a character would be addressing it¬ 
self or expressing opinions to itself only. Such a speech, 
whatever its length, is called Sva-gata or Atma-gata 
speech or soliloquy. The Sva-gata speeches are actually 

LWg t hea d v ent ( of radio broadcasting, the ancient division^ 
literature into Drsya (visual) and Sravya (audial), never mutually 
exclusive, has proved inadequate. Even otherwise, the Sravya form 
like the MaM&vya was never merely Sravya; the reciter would 
always ry to bring vividness to his recitation by varying the 
modulation of his voice and^ by striking different postures of 
hands, eyes, eye-brows etc., which are all parts of Aigika (phv- 

■ Kfifct 8 ®' ? fac !’ Wf \? h 1 < ? ul , d ha ^ e a separate division called 
Kevala-sravya (merely audial) in order to include literary com- 

toeralv Si ° n radio. Analogically, a kevala-drsya 
JM? ^ aal ) form like, pantomimes or silent films may be 
thought of, but it would fall outside the scope of literature/ 
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spoken loud enough to enable distant members of the 
audience to hear and understand; yet, technically speak¬ 
ing, they are not heard at all by any of the characters pre¬ 
sent on the stage. There is yet one more form of speech 
employed in a play either for practical-economic considera¬ 
tions or for securing its aesthetic integrity. It is called 
Akasa-bhasita) (speaking in vacua). It consists in a cha¬ 
racter on the stage addressing a query to another which 
is not present there, then gesticulating as if it has heard 
a reply which in reality is not given by anybody and re¬ 
peating the words of the ‘reply’ prefacing it with the ques¬ 
tion, “what do you say?...” The difference between a 
Sva-gata speech and an Ahdsa-bhd&ta is quite patent. 
Sanskrit plays naturally abound in the use of Sva-gata 
speeches. The scope for the employment of AkoAa-bhasita 
(speaking in the air) is obviously limited, although in 
dramatic forms like Bhcma, a single character is seen carry¬ 
ing the theme of the play forward through questions and 
replies with the help of Akasa-bhasita. Bhma, however, is 
a lesser dramatic form and possesses neither the dignity 
nor the seriousness of plot and character which Ndtaka or 
Prakaraya does. 

DV. is not a Bhma; and we shall not concern our¬ 
selves here with the question whether it is technically a 
Ndtaka or Vydyoga or Vithi Suffice it to state that DV 
is a dignified play—quite unusual and therefore remark¬ 
able in respect of stage-worthiness. 

Towards the end of the typically short Sthdpand 
(Introduction), the SufradMra states that, hostilities be¬ 
tween the Pandavas and the Kauravas having broken out, 
the chamberlain is setting the assembly-hall in order. The 
play opens with the chamberlain in the act of directing 
the attendants to summon all princes to a conclave as His 
Majesty Duryodhana desires to hold consultations with 
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them. Duryodhana arrives at the moment, musing to him¬ 
self enthusiastically about the prospects of worsting the 
Pandavas in battle. The chamberlain informs him that all 
princes have arrived as directed; Duryodhana approves of 
his action and bids him return to his place of duty in the 
harem. The chamberlain leaves the stage. 

Be it noted that Duryodhana is the only character on 
the stage. The chamberlain had stated that all princes and 
elders of the Kaurava assembly had already arrived; it is 
true and yet actually there is no other character on the 
stage except Duryodhana. Duryodhana then says, “ye res¬ 
pectable Vaikarpa and Var*adeva, I have an army consist¬ 
ing of eleven Aksauhivils; tell me who should be appointed 
Commander-in-chief?” Neither Vaikarna nor Varsadeva 
nor in fact any other character is present on the stage; the 
audience will have to imagine the presence of these and 
other persons on the stage. Then Duryodhana proceeds, 
‘What do you say? The matter is serious and one can ex¬ 
press an opinion only after consultation!” This speech is 
typically of the Akasa-bhasita type; yet no stage-direction 
to that effect is given. Duryodhana next comments, “Quite 
right. Come let us all go inside the assembly-hall.” And 
without any stage-direction whatever, he proceeds, “Acarya 
(Drona), I bow to you; please enter the hall. Sire (Bhis- 
ma), I salute you. Please enter the hall. Uncle (Sakuni), 

I salute you; please enter the hall. Respected Vaikarna and 
Varsadeva, do please enter, All ye Ksatriyas, please walk 
in. Friend Karna, we shall enter now!”—This entire 
speech of Duryodhana is very peculiar from the point of 
view of acting. There is no Drona on the stage, no Bhlsma, 
no&akuni, no Vaikarna, no Varsadeva, no Ksatriyas. And 
yet Duryodhana, the solitary figure on the stage, is actually 
inviting them all into the assembly-hall! And the same is 
the case with Karpa, his bosom friend, What great exer- 
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cise of imagination and imaginative co-operation is de¬ 
manded from the audience by this unusual method of deve¬ 
loping a situation with the help of characters who are 
‘present’ without being actually there on the stage! The 
deficiency created by the absence of this kind of Ahfirya 
Abhinaya {Provident acting) has to be made good by the 
single character of Duryodhana with the strength and 
significance of his vocal and physical acting, How much 
of feeling, tenderness and intimacy there will have to be 
in liis invitation to his friend Kama in comparison with 
those to the others! 

However, the out-of-the-way technique employed so 
far can be understood on account of its close resemblance 
to Akasa-bhasita. However, this speech is immediately 
followed by the stage-direction ’‘Enter’. It is not merely 
Duryodhana who ‘enters’ the hall but as Duryodhana’s next 
speech reveals, all the above mentioned characters, too, 
‘enter’, Duryodhana acts as the host and naturally requests 
every one of the dignitaries in the same order of preced¬ 
ence to take their seats. “Acarya, here is the Kurma-seat, 
please be seated. Sire, here is the lion-throne, please be 
seated. Uncle, here is the leather-seat, please be seated, 
Ye Vaikarna and Varsadeva, please be seated. Ye K?a- 
triya princes, please be seated as you please”. To address 
a character which is not on the stage is a part of conven¬ 
tional technique. In the present case, the characters—a 
whole crowd of them—are ‘present’ without actually be¬ 
ing there on the stage; they ‘enter’ the assembly-hall and 
are invited by Duryodhana in due order, each one of them, 
to take their seats. This scene is not visual—it can be 
visualized and visioned only with the help of imagination. 
The audience sees only Duryodhana on the stage but it has 
to visualize the stage as the assembly-hall crowded with 
Drona, 'Bhisma, s§akuni, Vaikarna, Varsadeva and other 
K§atriya princes. The boldness of experimenting in un¬ 
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conventional stage technique goes even further,, Duryo¬ 
dhana’s next speech reveals that the members of the as¬ 
sembly could not take their seats until the sovereign, 
Duryodhana, was seated. Duryodhana compliments them 
on their sense of propriety and takes his seat, asking 
Kama, too, to do the same. All this hesitation on the part 
of the assembly-members will have to be shown through 
the reflex acting of Duryodhana. At this stage, the only 
character on the stage, viz., Duryodhana, which was in a 
standing posture (Sthita) assumes a sitting posture (Hpa- 
visfa) yet the whole stage is ‘overcrowded’ with charac¬ 
ters! Such stage-technique is seen employed nowhere else 
in Sanskrit dramatic literature. It is a triumph of the 
dramatist’s art and insight into the potentialities of stage- 
technique. 

Next, initiating the consultations, Duryodhana re¬ 
quests Vaikarna and Varsadeva as before to express their 
opinion in regard to the appointment of the commander 
of the army: ‘‘What do you say? You mean that the 
Gandhara prince (&akuni) should speak (first)? Well, let 
my maternal uncle speak. What does the uncle say? 
Does he mean that while Gangeya (Bhisma) is at hand, 
who else deserves to lead the army? Well spoken! 
Uncle. Quite so, quite so! let the Grandsire (Bhisma) be 
appointed. That’s what I wanted, too...” It is clear 
that this speech is all of the nature of Akm-bhdsita, 
though not exactly Akm-bhdsita; because Vaikarna, 
Varsadeva and Sakuni are all ‘present’ on the stage (with¬ 
out actually being there), while in Am-bhdsita , the 
character addressed is not present on the stage.. That is 
why there is no stage-direction regarding this speech 
being Akasa-bhasita, 

At this stage, the chamberlain enters and announces 
the arrival of “Purusottama Narayana” as an emissary 
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from the Pan^ava camp. Duryodhana is exasperated at 
such complimentary description of iSrikrsna and is only 
appeased when the chamberlain apologizes and describes 
K^na as ‘the emissary Kesava’. Next, Duryodhana asks 
the assembly-members ‘present’ how Keisava who has 
come as an emissary should be treated. Viritujally fol¬ 
lowing the device of Akasa-bhdsita, he says, ‘What do you 
say?—That Kesava should be welcomed with Arghyal 
No, I don’t like it. I think his arrest would be advanta¬ 
geous. With Krsna under arrest, the Pandavas will be 
as if blind. When the Pandavas have lost their friend, 
philosopher and guide, the whole earth will pass into my 
possession without a rival.” Then he warns the assemb¬ 
ly-members that anyone getting up from his seat to 
welcome Krsna will be fined twelve gold-Bharas. For his 
own. self, he orders the chamberlain to fetch the picture- 
album in which is drawn the scene of dragging Draupadi 
by the hair and garment. As an aside, he adds, “I shall 
be studying this picture and will thereby manage not to 
rise up to receive Kesava.” 

The chamberlain goes out and returns with the 
album. Duryodhana passes his eyes over scence after 
scene regarding the outrage of Draupadi—and at the end, 
states that he feels happy and asks the chamberlain to 
bring in that messenger who is puffed up merely on ac¬ 
count of his ‘bird-vehicle’. The chamberlain leaves the 
stage, Duryodhana then addresses Karna who is ‘pre¬ 
sent’ by his side, “That Krsna of evil intelligence has 
arrived like a servant at the instance of the Pandavas. 
Friend Karna, be ready now to listen to some effeminate 
Words of Yudhisthira!” Only the ability of the actor to 
get under the skin of Duryodhana’s character can save the 
delicate dramatic moment from being reduced to mere in¬ 
sipid recitation. While uttering this verse, Duryodhana 
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must have turned towards ‘Karna’ and with a sense of 
utter contempt for Yudhisthira and Krsna must have asked 
him, satirically to listen to the effeminate words of Yud- 
hi§thira. We shall fully realize the tremendous potential 
of stage-worthiness of this play if we bear in mind that 
Karna s character is not actually present on the stage at 
all. 

Then 6rlkrsna enters, escorted by the chamberlain. 
He ponders over the none-too-bright prospects of success 
of his mission because he knows Duryodhana only too 
well. Srikr$ria enters the hall and says, “Why, why, all 
the Kgatriya princes are unnerved on seeing me! Please 
don’t be scared. Please be seated.” This is followed by 
Duryodhana’s speech, “What, the princes have been 
scared on seeing Kp§na? Away with your fright! Remem¬ 
ber the punishment I have announced already. It is I 
who have given that order!” 

On Krsna’s arrival in the hall, the entire assembly, 
impressed by his personality, rises up from the seats to 
welcome him-not paying any heed to Duryodhana’s dire 
warning. Now, there are no assembly-members actually 
present on the stage at this moment except Duryodhana, 
the chamberlain and Kr$na. Therefore the confusion’ 
embarrassment, nervousness etc. of the assembly-mem¬ 
bers will have to be suggested through the varied though 
simultaneous individual acting of Krsria, Duryodhana and 
the chamberlain. Here there is scope for much richer 
and more varied reflex acting on the part of the characters 
than was possible for the single character of Duryodhana 
on an earlier occasion in the play. ' 

Next, Kr$na greets Duryodhana who tumbles from his 
throne and mutters to himself, “Obviously, Kesava has 
arrived. I had firmly made up my mind and was seated 
determinedly on the throne; but I have been dislodged 
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from the throne by the power of Kesava. Oh, what 
magic powers this messenger possesses!” and then form¬ 
ally addresses Krspa, “You, messenger, take this seat 
here!” iSrikrsna then asks Drona, Bhisma and others (not 
present on the stage actually) to resume their seats and 
sits down himself, too. Suddenly his eyes catch sight of 
the picture-album in which Draupadi’s molestation is 
painted; he pities the foolishness of Duryodhana and per¬ 
emptorily asks the album to be removed. Duryodhana 
meekly echoes Kpsna’s words and the chamberlain re¬ 
moves the album. 

Then follows a hot exchange of words—-rising in 
anger and bite—between the two viz. Duryodhana and 
Krsna. Duryodhana ends by saying that he would not 
care to talk to a mere cowherd! As Krsna is on the point 
of leaving the hall, Duryodhana shouts, ‘How, indeed 
could Kesava go! Come, Duhsasana, Durmar$ana, Dur- 
mukha, Durbuddhi, Dustesvara, arrest this Kesava who 
has violated the code of conduct of an emissary.. .Why, 
you are helpless! Duhsasana, you, too, are unable to 
arrest him?,.. oh, he is unable. Uncle (iSakuni), you 
capture this Kesava. Lo! he sinks on the ground, turn¬ 
ing his face away! Well, I shall myself tie him with the 
fetters”. 

This speech of Duryodhana reveals his annoyance, 
anger, hate, wonder etc. in the wake of his decision to 
arrest Krsna. Duhsasana and others who have always 
stood behind him in times of distress refuse to oblige him 
at the present moment. Sakuni, too, fails him at this 
juncture. Now, not one of these characters is present 
actually on the stage; the whole scene is to be carried 
through by showing the diverse reactions of Duryodhana 
with the. help of acting. 

As Duryodhana attempts to capture Krsna, the latter 
assumes his universal form. Nothing daunted, Duryo- 
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dhana asserts that no amount of Krona’s miraculous po¬ 
wers will prevent him from arresting Krsna. Then he 
goes on, “There, I say, stand there! Why, Kesava is not 
seen! Oh, here is Kesava. How dwarfish he is! Stop 
there. Why, Kesava is not seen!..,lo, there is Kesava. 
How tall he is! Why, Kesava is not seen! Kesavas in the 
hall! What to do now? Well, I have an idea. Ye Kings, 
each one of you capture one Kesava... What, the Kings 
themselves get fettered and fall down! Well’ done thou 
magician, well done! Let the Panovas sadly watch you, 
with your body smeared with blood flowing from wounds 
made by arrows discharged from my bow, being carried 
to your tent!”—and he leaves the stage. 

The scene represented by this speech of Duryodhana 
is bursting with tension, as he rushes about from one di¬ 
rection to another to capture Krsna but is deceived. He 
frets and fumes, gets mad with rage, is held at bay by the 
countless Kesavas. There" are too many of them here! 
The tenacious hero in him does not accept defeat but 
leaves the stage, vowing destruction of Kr$na on the 
battle-field! Krsna thinks that he would finish’ here and 
now the job which the Pandavas are seeking to do and 
calls his Sundarsana-ca/cra. This divine missile presents 
itself at the service of Kr?na and dissuades him from his 
resolve. In the meanwhile, the missiles of Kr$pa, viz., 
the bow, the mace, the conch and the sword appear to 
be arriving on the spot. But with the help of a device 
similar to Akasa-bhasita, Sudarsana is shown requesting 
them to withdraw. In the end, Krsna proceeds towards 
the camp of the Panovas when he is met and welcomed 
by the aged King Dhrtaras|ra; and the play ends. 

After this detailed analytical study of the stage-tech¬ 
nique employed in this play, it is hardly necessary to di¬ 
late on the keeness of dramatic sense and the insight in 
stage-technique of its author. 






9 CdRVDATTAM and mrcchakatikam 

The controversy regarding the authorship of the thir- 
teen plays ascribed by their discoverer and first publisher 
to Bhasa has been rendered more complicated in the case 
of Carudattam by the question of its relationship with 
Sudraka’s Mrcchakatikam, As in the case of some other 
issues of our literary history, there is at present some¬ 
thing like a stalemate in the wider controversy regard¬ 
ing the authorship of these plays. All. available evidence 
has been spotted and sifted and all possible arguments 
have been availed of; and yet the pro-Bhasa and anti- 
Bhasa opinions remain as divided as ever and are waiting 
for further evidence to help solve the issue. The present 
writer is one of those who believe that the plays in ques¬ 
tion do not seem to be the creations of a single individual, 
much less of the famous dramatist of antiquity, Bhasa 
Before dealing with the main topic of this note, it will 
not be amiss to emphasize that Carudattam is the one 
drama that stands starkly apart from the common prevail¬ 
ing pattern of these plays on the strength of which, to no 
small extent, their common authorship is postulated. The 
pro-Bhasa opinion lays great store by the common formal 
features, viz. the short stereotyped sthdpand (Introduc¬ 
tion) prefaced by a benedictory stanza and the Bharata - 
vakya (the concluding benedictory verse) often with its 
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reference to a king Rajasimha. The sthdpand of Cdrudat- 
tam, however, is totally unlike this standard pattern i 
the matter of its size, form and content. Again, while 
the other plays have made even frantic efforts to abide 
by the technical requirements of a Bharatavdkya ( M - 
bhanga’s Bharatmkya consists of just a single Pdda) it 
i S . ^ emarkable th£ rt Carudattam should have dispensed 
with it altogether both in spirit as well as letter and end¬ 
ed without the hero on the stage. These formal diverge* 
ces strongly urge against Carudattam having a common 
authorship with the rest of this group of plays. 

To turn to the main point of this brief note The 
close correspondence between Carudattam and Mrcchaka- 
tikam has compelled all readers to concede a “genetic'' 
relationship between the two dramas. But, once again 
the question whether Carudattam is an abridged recast of 
Mrcchakatikam or the latter an amplified version of the 
ormer has given rise to a lively conrtoversy, both views 
having found staunch and eminent supporters; Belval- 
kar, Morgenstierne, Sukthankar, Devadhar and many 
other scholars have dealt with this question but arrived 
at different conclusions. The balance of probability can 
6 tlUed ln favour one or the other of the two views 

by some fresh evidence only. Such a piece of evidence 
appears to be provided by the play itself. 

Just about the end of the fourth and last Act) the 
heroine calls her maid-ser vant (cefi) and hails her in a 

1. Port of 
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mood of ecstatic self-congratulation with “Friend, look 
how, even while awake, I have seen a dream here!“ The 
ceti replies in a highly responsive vein with piam me } 
amudankanadaam samvuttam (Priyam me, amrtdnkana- 
takam samvrttam). The mention of amrtdnkamdtakam is 
both unexpected and enigmatic and its interpretation and 
explanation have proved baffling and vexatious. Deva- 
dhar, following Woolner and Sarup, translates it with 
“Ambrosial Act” almost with an air of helplessness, 
Wondering why the word has been used and what it sig¬ 
nifies, he asks, “Can it be the name of a class of plays? 
Can it be the author’s commendation of his own work?” 
T. Ganapati Shastri has reported that the third Act of 
Pratijndyaugandhardyanam is called Mantmhka by the 
Cakyars who staged that Act alone without the others. 
This analogy obviously is inadmissible in this case, be¬ 
cause, the word amrtanka occurs in the body of the work; 
secondly, the fourth Act of Cdrudattam is not known to 
have been staged all by itself; and thirdly, the entire play 
(ndtaka) is here referred to. The parallel of “Amrtanko 
ndtakMkah ” which is Devadhar’s conjectural emendation 
of amrdango in Padmaprdbhrtaka is interesting and ) upto 
a point, helpful in understanding the meaning here, 
Mrcchakatikam has no knowledge of this word. 

Now, it is obvious that the employment of such an 
unexpected and intriguing word must have been resorted 
to with a definite purpose. The ceti speaks in Prakrit, 
and whoever has been the author of this play has very 
cleverly sought to take advantage of a double entendre 
in the sentence—amudankanadaam samvuttam— which 
may also mean-must have been intended to mean-amr. 
daikanatakam satiwrttam-ie. the drama has ended its 
Acts having no clay ('ft * m ' m) 

or the drama has ended without being'marked by clay 
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The use of the word mrd is a 
clear hint at Mrcchakatikd (the little clay-cart) which is 
the central motif of, and gives the title to, gudraka’s play. 
As if not to leave his intentions in ambiguity, the author 
adds a reference to durdina (the rainy day) which is the 
title of the fifth Act of the Mrcchakatikam. He intends 
to convey through the heroine’s words “ma khak vard - 
haya” that his abridged version is to end here. The 
strange looking expmsm-amudaikamdaam has a con¬ 
scious purpose behind its use and the dramatist has 
achieved it by fully exploiting the possibilities of the Pra¬ 
krit speech of the ceti. Here, perhaps, is as important and 
brilliant a piece of paronomastic expression in Prakrit as 
that other more famous one: SaUndaldvamctm pekkha, 

Cdrudattam would thus be an abridged version of 
f-iudraka’s Mrcchakatikam. 










to AMUDANIU-NADAAM , OlVffl i&tflV 

Dr. Pusalkar has recently reviewed the problem of 
the interpretation of this word in the light of the views 
of different scholars and has contented himself with the 
remark, “In the present state of our knowledge it seems 
to be a reasonable conclusion to take the word srwnsaf 
() in the Carudatta to refer to the happy inci¬ 
dent of the mysterious recovery of the stolen ornaments by 
Vasantasena from Sajjalaka as related by her to her 
maid.” 1 It will be noticed that Pusalkar interprets amud- 
anka as equivalent to Sk. amrtanka ; in doing so he is me¬ 
ticulously correct because, as everyone knows, a Prakrit 
K cannot stand for a Sanskrit G. If the Prakrit reading 
is amudanka, its Sk. rendering can never be amrdaiga. 
This is, however, exactly what some scholars have done 
in order to unlock the enigma of this unusual expression 
amudanka-nadaam, These scholars were aware of the 
existence of the expression amrdango nfitakankah samvrt- 
tah in the Padmapribhrtakm (Caturbhm, Patna, edition 
1922, p. 14) and ‘avinam-aihrdangam-eka-nata-nmkam 
ndtyate’ in the Ptidatatfitakam (ibid. p. 15). On the 
strength of the apparently parallel expressions amrdanga 

1. H, D, Velankar Commemoration Volmne (1965) (VCV) p, 111, 
In the second revised edition of his Bhasa—A Study (1968) he 
has no comment of his own to offer on the meaning of this word, 
Cf. p. 487. 
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employed in these plays along with the word nitaka they 
proceeded to read the Prakrit amuknka as equivalent to 
Sk amrdango, totally ignoring the phonetic difficulty: a 
Prakrit K can never be a mutant for Sk. G; not only this, 
but Sk. K, too generally changes to G in Prakrit. De- 
vad ar was perhaps all too conscious of this phenomenon 
and went to the other extreme of amending the Sk. amr- 
imgo natakankak of the Padmaprdbhrtakam info amr- 
rnko natakankah and thus sought to establish a parallel 
with amudanka which is equivalent to rnmika in Sk 
And as umrmka was the only conceivable equivalent of 
amudanka (with a k in Prakrit), scholars were faced with 
he question of the interpretation of arnyMkah. A good 
deal of ^ ambrosial speculation’, as Dr. A. ft Upadhye has 
called it apparently in a semi-serious vein, followed 
Woolner and Sarup translated it as ‘the Ambrosial AcH 
Devadhar gives the same translation but wonders what its 
• denotation couid bed Paranjpe thought that amytHka 
was apparently a wellknown scene from a popular play. 

The Carudatta is likened to an Amytaika as a joyous 
scene.’* Sivarama Sastri thinks that amddkaUfkam 
samvuttam is probably some idiom which is not so alive 
now as it was in Bhasa’s time’ and suggests that it may be 
the name of the act of the Carudatta like the MantrMa 
o he Pramyaugandhamyanal JagMar interprets the 
word as a drama having no death-scene or association 
with death* Pusalkar translates the speech of the Ceti 
(teltwwwsj^as "I am happy. Indeed, it (ie the 
mmdent describing the miraculous recovery of ornaments) 
h as been a drama wit h an Ambrosial Act.”* However as 

2 ' ml Jr* Pfe,s 

3. Carudatta (Poona, 1939) . p. 40 

4. Mrcchahm (Poona, 1937), Introd, pp. XI f 

5. P«* gs , Orient,! Conference, IX®'. S, Pmllat „ ^ 

l OpMt^p S uo krit Litentvre ( 1947 )> p- 163. 
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stated earlier, he is not able to explain what ‘the Ambro¬ 
sial Act’ means. 

■ Pusalkar has also noticed the quotations from the 
Padmaprabhrtaka and the Padatafataka. In the Padma¬ 
prabhrtaka, the speech of the Vita contains the words 
'm wt: aro&n) l'. Moti Chandra and Agrawala 

who have recently edited the Caturbham P suggest the in¬ 
terpretation of amrdangah as ‘without the beating of the 
drum; without any intimation; at an in-opportune moment; 
prematurely’; and the sentence would mean “the act of the 
drama has ended without the beating of the drum”. 9 
Pusalkar broadly agrees with this interpretation of Moti 
Chandra and Agrawala. 10 That this expression is some 
popular idiom is beyond question. The Natyasdstra tells 
us that , song, dance and music constituted the essential 
elements of a dramatic performance. When a rather diffi¬ 
cult or complex matter is successfully solved or accom¬ 
plished without much trouble or noise, it could, as the 
popular vogue must have been, be compared with a drama 
or an act of a drama performed and completed without 
the laborious accompaniments of the drums i.e. without 
publicity, The context in the Padmaprabhrtaka supports 
this interpretation. The Vita is listening, of course 
through the device of Akdsabhdsita, to $aisilaka who, under 
pressure, describes how a Buddhist nun who had come to 
his residence as a go-between initially resisted his forci¬ 
ble advances but yielded in the end, Whereupon the 
Vita exclaims in a congratulatory vein 

dfrT: He means that a pleasant matter was 

finished on the quiet—without fuss or noise,' Manifestly, 
there is no question of ‘an inopportune moment’ or prema¬ 
tureness here, as Moti Chandra and Agrawala would under- 

8 . CaturbhM or Guptahalina Mgm-hdf (Bombay, 1959), 

9. Ibid,, p. 283, English translation is Pusaikar’s. 

10. Cf. VCV, p, 111. 
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stand; nor does the expression warrant the view that the 
drum was beaten at the conclusion of a play, 11 
Neither does the expression 

(st. 38) occuring in the Padatdditdka imply that the beat¬ 
ing of the drum was associated with the commencement 
of a play, as Pusalkar seems to suggest, 12 The context 
will speak better. The Vita calls at the residence of 
Bhatti Maghavarman and waits for the latter to come out. 
Maghavarman comes but walks with slow, light steps and 
the Vita is all admiration for his gracefulness. He then 
proceeds to describe him in detail: ‘By him entering the 
royal palace with slow steps, moving with his hands toss¬ 
ing, with chest and shoulders lovely and broad, with eyes 
lovely through gracefulness and casting side-long glances 
now and then-by him a single-actor drama i.e. a Bhdna , 
is being performed without {the accompaniment of) the 
lute and the drum.’ 11 Unlike the Padmaprabhrtaka here 
no popular idiom is involved: it is a downright descrip¬ 
tion of the movements of Maghavarman which would be 
proper on the stage, Maghavarman is described as acting 
in a single-actor drama without its usual accompaniment 
of music. Apart from this implication—of the association 
of instrumental music with a one-actor dramatic perfor¬ 
mance—this reference has hardly any relevance to the 
problem under discussion. 

Dr, A. N. Upadhye is the latest in the field to attempt 
an explanation of the term amudanka-mdmm. He states: 
This expression has b ecome mysterious and its interpre- 

i l Ibid. p. 111 . ' ~ ' 

12. Ibid. p. Ill, 

13. Cf, (fc) :-%T ?rft nm f I qtf 

tsag.'ft* * 1*" w*™ ■» 

tow ll^ll (Bom. Ed), 
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tations are invested with a good deal of ‘ambrosial’ specu¬ 
lation, because everyone is interpreting it from the Sans¬ 
krit chaya; and somehow, rather quite naturally, the word 
amrta has loomed large in our perspective. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, that one takes up the Prakrit expression 
amudanka-mdaam, When viewed in the context of simi¬ 
lar phrases, amydango ndtakdnkah samvyttah in Padmaipra- 
bhrtaka and avinam amrdangam .,. natakam in Padatali- 
taka one suspects that the original Prakrit passage in the 
Carudatta must have been amudangam nddaam samvut- 
tam.” u Even in his attempt to solve the ‘mystery’ of the 
expression, Upadhye has to fall back upon the. analogy of 
two Sanskrit passages, only one of which—the one from 
the Padmaprabhrtaka— is really helpful and relevant 
because of its idiomatic character, the other (from the 
Padatdditaka ) having nothing more to say than that a 
drama was usually accompanied by instrumental music. 
Even then, Upadhye has no smooth course to steer because 
Prakrit amudanka can never be equivalent to Sanskrit 
amrdanga, as has been pointed out earlier in this article. 
Upadhye tries to justify his emendation of the reading 
amudanka to amudanga by saying, “The change of g to k 
is either an intelligent improvement on what appeared to 
to be a lectio difficilior, or it has arisen from orthographi¬ 
cal confusion or defective hearing while copying.” 15 The 
suggestion that the reading amudanga was a lectio diffici- 
Uor and therefore changed to amudanka is palpably un¬ 
justified; it is more transparent than amudanka which has 
been such a headache to scholars. The other possibility 
of orthographical confusion or defective hearing on the 
part of the copyist is the last resort in such difficult situ¬ 
ations and implies that Upadhye envisages only two pos- 
sibilities of Sanskrit chdy d viz. amrdanga or amrtdnka, 

15 ib$ 1U p 118 0riental Institute ’ Earoda XV, 2 (1965), p. nlT" 
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Why can there not be a legitimate third possibility— 
amrdankal But there’s the rub: it lands us into the high 
controversy in regard to the relation of the Carudatta 
with the Mycchakatika. However, we are not concerned 
with that problem at the present moment. 

That the expression amudaikanadaam samvuttam in 
the Carudatta is a popular idiomatic expression is clear 
enough. Like its parallel in the Paidmaprdbhrtaka, it, too 
refers to a happy turn of events which is rathe/sudden 
and quick. The Prakrit expression for the idiomatic amy- 
daiga-ndfakam in Sanskrit should have been amudanga 
and not amudanka, Upadhye perhaps is not aware that 
his conjecture itself indicates that the change of amudanga 
to amudanka was necessitated by the intention of the 
author to convey something more than the satisfaction at a 
happy turn of a situation; he wanted to convey that the play 
without mrd as an element (aiga) in it is ended. Amudanga 
in Prakrit can stand for (i) amrdanga (without the drum) 
(ii) a-myd-anga (without clay as an element). If the 
author has this dual interpretation in mind, the Prakrit 
amudanga would indeed be a lectio difficilior as Upadhye 
surmises because the Prakrit amudanga will quite natu¬ 
rally be understood as Sanskrit amrdanga (without the 
drum) and the matter would end there. The author 
seems to have chosen the enigmatic Prakrit amudanka 
which stands for Sanskrit amydahka i.e. without the mark 
of clay in it. The expression, however, is so near amu¬ 
danga that by force of habit one would be reminded of 
the play being without the drum ( amydaiga ). The 
reading amudanka thus is 'an intelligent improvement on 
what appeared to be a lectio difficilior’ as Upadhye con¬ 
jectures, but in a sense very different from what he had 
in mind. It is a reading which must have been incorpo¬ 
rated by the author himself for putting his intention to 
refer to the ‘absence of clay’ beyond all doubt. If on the 
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other hand, g is changed to k by some later copyist, it 
would imply that upto his time at le'ast the original in¬ 
tention of the author was quite familiar; but he changed 
a mudanga to amudahka with a view to put the author’s 
intention beyond all doubt. 

. Involved in the interpretation of this enigmatic ex¬ 
pression is the remark of the Ganika ,: Mi hu vaddhavehi } 
in reply to her maid’s observation that ‘rain clouds which 
are the supporters of abhisarikas have appeared’. Pusal- 
kar says, ‘The natural interpretation, however, appears to 
be “do not lengthen’’, i.e. “do not spin a long yarn’’ which 
in effect means “do not delay (my proposed visit to Caru¬ 
datta).” ’ I6 One wonders how the question of any delay 
in the speech of the maid arises at all, when her expres¬ 
sion ‘abhistirika-sahaai-bkudam duddinam’ (rain clouds 
which help the love-stricken women proceeding to meet 
their lovers) actually means that the time is also propi¬ 
tious for the Ganika to venture out to meet Carudatta. 
The Ganika understands the maid’s remark correctly and 
snaps back, ‘You wretch, do not increase i.e. excite (my 
longing for Carudatta)”. 

Secondly, this speech of the Ganika is significant 
from the point of view of the author’s intention to end 
the play ‘without the mark of clay’. The maid referred 
to the duddkam which as everyone knows is the name of 
the Fifth Act of the Mrcchakapka, The Grnika cuts her 
short and says that the play is not to extend further. 

This evidence therefore shows that the Carudatta is 
an abridgement (abstracting the theme of love) of a longer 
drama in which a clay-motif played an important part. 
Whether this requirement would be satisfied by a sequel 
in five more Acts which Pusalkar hopes will be found 
sometime or whether it would be satisfied by an earlier 
version of the extant text of the Mrchhakatika is difficult 
to say; in any case, it is quite a different problem. 
16TVCV, p. 110. 


11 THE PROBLEM OF TlfE YAJNAPHALAM 
PARTI 


1 


The publication 1 of the Yajnaphala in 1941 has only 
served to thicken the dust of the controversy raging round 
the question of the authenticity of the thirteen Trivan¬ 
drum plays (Triv. plays). The editor, Rajvaidya Jiva- 
ram Kalidas Shastri (now Swami Charanatirtha), ex¬ 
pressed his firm conviction that this play is a composition 
of the ancient dramatist Bhasa.^ Dr. A. D. Pusalkar^ sup¬ 
ported this opinion of the editor unreservedly on the usual 
grounds of structural similarity with the other ‘Bhasa’ 
plays, similarity of expressions, thought, stage-technique, 
presence of humour, “simplicity and purity” of “matter 
and manner” etc.; he even went further to believe that 
“the Yajnaphalam can be placed to the third or the mature 
period of the poet’s career, it being written sometime be¬ 


tween the composition of the P ratimd and the Pratijm ”. 

1. Yajnaphala of Mahakavi Bhasa, with a short Introduction Tv 

££ Shastri ’ Published by Rasashala Aushl 

dhashram, Gondal, Kathiawar, 1941, 

Xntrod. p, 2. 


3TTtm» ■ ■ r r ^ ~ . 

^ wit 

3. Yajmphalam: A newly discovered Drama by Bhasa in JBBRAl 
pp. 6 135 S ff ieS ’ V °' 18, m2> PP ‘ 23 ' 29; also °f‘ his Bhdsa > M 
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He moreover, noted with understandable satisfaction the 
fact that both the MSS of this play are in Devandgarl cha¬ 
racters and belong to the North—circumstances which 
should once for all give the quietus to the theory regard¬ 
ing the Triv. plays being mere adaptations or stage-versions 
prepared by Chakyars of Kerala in the South. 4 The same 
conclusion was endorsed by Dr. G. K. Bhat 5 without ad¬ 
ducing any new argument. He, however, differed from 
Pusalkar in holding that the play is not a ‘mature work 
of Bhasa’ but ‘belongs to the earliest period of Bhasa’s 
dramatic career.’ 6 Bhat’s article was, however, prefaced 
with a Note by the Editor (Prof. H. D. Velankar) which 
revealed that a -publisher from Jaipur had addressed a 
letter dated 27th October 1942 to Pusalkar warning him 
that the Yajnaphala was actually composed by one Gopal 
Dutta Shastri mentioned by its editor in the Introduction 
and pointing out the following three ‘keys’ (out of many 
more) incorporated by Gopal Dutta Shastri as evidence 
in this behalf: 

(1) The eighth letters of the first nineteen sent¬ 
ences of the Introduction to the YajHaphala, if read 
together, would spell the following Hindi sentence: 

(2) If the fifth letters in the third and fourth 
padas and the fifth letters from the end of the fourth 
and third padas of Vs. 28 Act I (p. 21) are put to¬ 
gether, they make the word 

(3) The eighth letters of the first padas of the 

first five verses in Act II, when read together, make 
out the word ifapWlfc. ' , 

4. Op. tit., 23 f. 

5. Yajnaphak: A critical study in JUB, Vol. XX (New Series), 1951, 

. pp, 64-75. 

6. Op, c it., p, 75. 
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Startling disclosures these! And yet no further effec¬ 
tive action was taken in the matter, as Velankar complains 
with undisguised disappointment, ‘by anyone concerned.’ 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar, however, has recently revived 
the interest of scholars in the question of the authorship 
of this play by an article 7 in which he states that his exa¬ 
mination of the MS. on which the edition is based has con¬ 
vinced him that the MS, is genuine and must have been 
written in V.S. 1727 as stated in the colophon, that Gopal 
Dutta Shastri is definitely not the author of the, play, that 
the reading of Act I vs. 28 cd ‘is purposefully so modified 
as to manufacture a “key”’ and that, possibly, some 
earlier writer who imitated Bhasa is the author of this 
play. 


Now, let us first deal with the ‘keys’ mentioned above. 
The Sanskrit Introduction which stands in the name of 
Rajvaidya Jivaram Shastri does confirm the correctness of 
the first ‘key’, Therefore, either Gopal Dutta Shastri him¬ 
self wrote out the Introduction for the Rajvaidya and 
managed to insert the ‘key’ or he had enough opportunity 
to revise and finalise the draft prepared by the Rajvaidya 
in which to do so. 8 

The second ‘key’: the third and fourth padas of 1.28 
read as follows: 

srarrcrt n 

7. 'i'he Authorship of the Yajmphala in ABORl, Vol. XXXI (1950), 
pp. 307-314, 

8. Rajvaidya informs me in his letter dated 29-4-54 that the latter 
is the case, 
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In a reprint, 9 the same lines read as follows; 

tfftai 3Rr teTRnstwfa 

STft»Rt m\ ^R9RR3iffctf^ II 

Velankar’s remark, “Actually, however, the 5th letter 
in line 1 is not go but iljo,” 10 is more categorical than is 
warranted by the evidence at our disposal. For, the 
amended reading gtifai tjsgfar etc. in the reprint is not 
based on the only MS. at present in the possession of the 
Rajvaidya, on which the printed text has been based, as 
stated in the Introcl, p, 4, The photograph of the relevant 
page of the MS. which Dandekar has published along with 
his article shows the reading of these two pa das as under: 

fjfat fcum: ww? 

to) it 

The question how this apparently unauthorized reading 
came into existence and was accepted, as it must have 
been in this particular case, with extraordinary circum¬ 
spection by the editor as the correct reading is fraught' 
with serious implications, especially because of the signi¬ 
ficant word Bhaso figuring in it. It would be amusing, 
were it not so serious, to indulge our fancy whether Gopal 
Dutta Shastri with unerring but puckish mischievousness 
tampered with this stanza containing an indirect refer- 

9. The existence of two readings of the same verse in the same— 
first-edition has been really intriguing, The position, as explained 
by the Rajvaidya in his letter dated 29-4-1954, is as follows: the 
title page of a large number of copies had been damaged by 
white ants or soiled by rain-water. It had therefore to be re¬ 
printed. This opportunity was also availed of for cancelling the 
reading Wifai'jytsi etc. and restoring the reading etc. 

Pp. 17-24 only were thus reprinted. The question of a second 
edition, says the Rajvaidya, does not, therefore, arise. The ana¬ 
chronistic imprint on the re-printed title page, al¬ 

though the Introduction bears the date 19-7-41, was due to the 
printer’s mistake and has now been corrected to November, we 
are assured by the editor. 

10. Editor's Note: prefixed to Dr, G. K, Bhat’s article referred to 
above. 
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ence to its author Bhasa in order to claim its paternity 
for his own self or whether some one has turned the 
tables on Gopal Dutta Shastri by inventing this reading 
with the word Bhaso in order to clinch the issue in favour 
of Bhasa. This puzzle could be solved at present only by 
the Rajvaidya 11 who, on a general enquiry by me, gave the 
following explanation regarding the reading qofcff jssfisii 
in a letter dated 5-6-53: “The Yajnaphala has been prin¬ 
ted in 1941 only—no second edition has been published 
thereafter. However, the title pages of about a thousand 
copies had to be prepared afresh as they were damaged 
by white ants; and stanza 28—the last verse of Act I— 
which Pandit Gopal Dutta Shastri had printed after tam¬ 
pering with it has had to be corrected and printed again 
in accordance with the Ms.” In another letter dated 29-4- 
1954, the*. Rajvaidya is more definite: “As Gopal Dutta 
Shastri discussed the tampering which he had indulged 
in in stanza 28 with learned friends outside, my attention 
was drawn to it; and it then occurred to me to see how 
it was like in the original in the MS. On a reference to 
the MS. in my possession, it was revealed that (the key) 
w as inserted in the half verse by reading uiftot 
yftsif in the place ofuuftn tpsftsu, The (other) Ms. which 
Gopal Dutta Shastri had taken away was not returned to 
me until he died and even until today; but that Ms. also 
must contain this very reading ipgftsq” This is clear en¬ 
ough. However, the Rajvaidya does not seem to have 
been aware of his false position until I asked him in so 
many words how he came by such a substantially diffe¬ 
rent reading Epfaff jpsftsq etc., when the only Ms. at pre- 

11. Swami Shri Caranatirtha, as I would like to refer to the Rajvaidya 
here in the footnote respectfully in view of his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with our family, has been very co-operative and unsparing 
in his efforts to help me in this matter. He voluntarily sent the 
Ms, and its photocopies etc. to Bombay for my use, I acknow¬ 
ledge my debt of gratitude to him, 
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sent in his possession contained the reading etc. 

For, his reply—very prompt and helpful as usual—dated 
5-5-54 took me by surprise. He states in his reply: “1, 
There was a variance of readings in this verse in both 
the MSS. My memory tells me—it is a matter now four¬ 
teen years old—that I reprinted (the stanza in question) 
on the basis of a rough copy of the MS. which was taken 
away by the Pandit. The reading sjuffaf etc. of the 
28th verse printed by Dr, Dandekar is the reading of the 
Ms. sent to Bombay. 1 ' 2 Thus it is proved that Pandit Gopal 
Dutta had inserted his name in the stanza mjffaf etc. in 
both the MSS. In fact, neither of the two MSS, has the 
reading q<rfaf yffsif, 

2 . Now, the MS. with the reading which I have 
given (i.e., tpftqf tpftsq etc.) is not available; 12 therefore, 
the MS. which is at present in our hands should be con¬ 
sidered authoritative and the reading of the extant MS. 
sent to Bombay should alone be considered authoritative, 

3. It appears that I did not consult the extant MS. 
or a copy of it at the time of re-printing the form con¬ 
taining the 28th stanza; and thinking that the MS, must 
have had the variant which was found in the copy pre¬ 
pared from the MS., I must not have taken the trouble to 
check up with the extant MS. Rough copies prepared 
for carrying on research fourteen years ago have been 
disposed of along with waste paper.” 

The mystery of the readings and the MSS. is only 
deepened by these explanations. I leave it to scholars to 
draw their own conclusions from this rather lengthy state¬ 
ment of facts concerning the second “key,” (However, 
see Part II of this article). 

12, This would clearly contradict Dandekar’s presumption that the 
reading of these padas in the other Ms, was the same as in the 
Ms, now in the Rajvaidya’s possession, cf. op. cit. p, 313. 
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The third “key”: No tampering is suspected in re¬ 
gard to the existence of this ‘key' which is supported by 
the extant MS. The fact that the ‘key’ exists should raise 
grave doubts about the genuineness of the play as a whole. 
The explanation that this is a mere coincidence shrewdly 
observed by Gopal Dutta Shastri is too facile to be ac¬ 
cepted. For, no amount of mere industry will be able to 
discover such significant clues in a work unless a person 
has fore-knowledge about them. The existence of this 
‘key’ cannot be lighlty brushed aside' or its importance 
minimized. 

Lastly, the impression of antiquity which the MS. 
creates is, after all, of negative value as evidence. For, 
if it is found that independent grounds exist throwing 
doubts on the genuineness of the play, the logical con¬ 
clusion could scarcely be invalidated by the old look of 
its MS. 

Ill 

Although so much has been heard about the question 
of the authorship of the Yajnaphala, yet it appears to have 
been dealt with—and decided in favour of Bhasa—on what 
may be called mere formal considerations. At any rate, 
the case against its genuineness has not been squarely 
presented, leaving room for forming almost ex parte judg¬ 
ment in the matter. I should state here that among 
others 129 Prof. D. R, Mankad had expressed his doubts 
about the genuineness of this play as early as February, 
1942, in a couple of articles in the then well-known week¬ 
ly Gujarati (dated 8th and 15th February, 1942). He 
said that this play bears the marks of the influence of 
modern times and its language, idiom etc. appear to be- 

12a, Cf, the review of the Yajnaphdmn in the Quarterly Journal of 
Mythic Society, N, S. Vol. 32 (1941-42), pp, 441-443, 
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tray the influence of modern Indian languages like Guja¬ 
rati. My own view is that there is enough evidence avail¬ 
able in the drama as it is published which cumulatively 
would warrant the conclusion that it is a fabrication of 
modern times, 

Let us then start our investigation with the ‘list of 
corrections’ (qfcftPT) (pp. 7-11) which in certain cases has 
its own tale to tell. One wonders how the press-copy was 
first prepared; for, even after the whole work had been 
printed, substantial changes which could hardly pass 
under the innocuous name of corrigenda have become 
necessary, as the correction list shows; and this could 
have been possible only by checking up with the original 
MS. mi, mt, irftfa etc. are normal and understandable 
misprints for tfirdt, TftR, etc. and require to be cor¬ 
rected. But (1) how can the stage-direction 
(P-59) 13 possibly be a misprint for'sn^ ? (2) How could 
178) be a misprint (3)#^ 

(p. 166) is mentioned as a misprint for A sus¬ 

picion arises here if the wrong grammatical gender of 
is not sought to be corrected as an after-thought. 14 
For, supposing ‘Bhasa’ did use the wrong gender, it would 
require to be left well alone. (4) This suspicion is 
strengthened by the similar case of ^ (p. 200 ) which 
is to be corrected to^wj;, This is a flagrant case of some¬ 
one realizing too late that the root governs the Dative 
and not the Accusative of the recipient. If Bhasa wrote 
W needed no correction at all, because it would 
amount to tampering with the text. If the press-copy mis- 

13 * m f l C T^ ie r, and uniforfflit y- onl y page references 

J® nie text of the Yajnaphala are given throughout this article. 

' A similar case is to be found in the Sanskrit commentary of the 
, Rajvaidya on the Krsnmrita published by him in 1943, 3 ^: is to 
be corrected to aflfiW on p. 17 of the edition. For the 'sake of 

h f e <i Uot f d references in many places in this article 
to ttajvaidya s commentary on Kmacarita (Abbr. RKC,), 
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read the original as the less said about it the 
better. (5) Again, ^ (p. 202) is corrected to in 
order apparently to provide a syntactical basis for the 
Accusative case of sfsffq which otherwise would be hang¬ 
ing in the air. (6) But the most intriguing case in' the 
correction-list is that of ^(p. 161) to be read as i n 
the verse: 

srfa *T II Act Y.47 

This is a clear case of amendation of the text and no mere 
correction of a misprint. The substitution of in the 
place of qrcr heightens the suggestiveness of the sentence 
.owing to the paronomastic meaning of qp? which means ‘a 
ray’ as well as ‘a foot’. 

All these are abnormal as cases of misprint and make 
us doubt if such emendations could be effected by any one 
in an ancient text. In addition to the cases of gramma¬ 
tical faults mentioned above, there are quite a few others 
whose grammatical, correctness is extremely doubtful, For 
instance (1) in the pdda M* vjfr TOT sitfard 
(p. 202), the passive makes little sensed .Did ‘Bhasa’ 
suffer a grammatical nod here? (2) Another similar case 
is provided by in the verse: 

Trfsfa a^wiarr: fcrfaRff 

| (p. 56) 

Here should either qualify vRVTrfbr in which case the 
form should be tRrft or it should qualify the subject of 
?ufd which would require srt?:. If a few grammatical 
faults are corrected in the correction list, why are these 
totally unsuitable forms not included for correction? 
(3) qwtf m: w. etc. (p. 54)-here ^ (masc.) is 

15. 'PRfcT should be the form required, by the syntax. 
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wrongly used for 3nflPT (fem.), because the pronoun stands 
for the queens. (4) (causal) is wrongly used for 
arcra on p. 169. (5) (p. 199) is wrongly used in 

the Parasmaipada in the sense of enjoyment . 16 ( 6 ) 

(p. 201)—root jff with aft must be used in the Atmanepada. 

All these and other solecisms cannot be dismissed as 
archaic. Their occurrence in such a large number in the 
body of a single drama argues a carelessness and over¬ 
sight hardly seen in any early Sanskrit drama—not even 
in the Triv. plays. 

The Triv. plays will not be accused of the slipshod¬ 
ness which characterizes the Yajnaphala even by those 
who do not consider them to be authentic Bhasa works. 
The Yajnaphala betrays surprising slovenliness in its 
stage-directions. The necessary stage-direction 
or ftoiiRft has been duly given at the end of the Viskam- 
bhakas before the second and third Acts; the same, how¬ 
ever, is not done at the end of the Pravesaka before the 
fourth Act nor also of the Auddhaviskambhaka before the 
fifth Act. On the other hand, the introductory scene of 
the sixth Act in which three m figure is nothing but a 
Pravesaka ; and therefore, after the stage-direction ftnuRff: 
(p. 172), the word should have been used in ac¬ 
cordance with common practice; but it is not done. More 
unusual, however, is ^ in the stage-direction ^ 
on p. 181. fljff may be found in Sanskrit dramas, 

but ?ff never. 

The height of this slovenliness is reached in the 
following padas: 

Tfata * crt * iraq 

VI.33 cd (p. 193). 

16. EKC has used the root W Par asm. in the sense of enjoyment twice 
p. 41 and p. 52. 
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The author has not realized that one negative par¬ 
ticle (?r) is just too many here and negatives the meaning 
which he wishes the sentence to convey. This is, how¬ 
ever, not the only case of its kind. The same fault of the 
use of one ?f too many can be found also in 

* %?r?cT ^ m 

1-17 (p. 13). 

The normal rules of euphony are violated in a number of 
places, e.g,, srpjft (P- 93), (P- 193) etc. 

One can therefore only wonder when, in the face of these 
solecisms, breaches of Samdhi rules and cases of slip¬ 
shodness in such large numbers, one is asked to admire 
“the simplicity and purity” of “manner” in this play! 

Let us next turn to a few footnotes. In the compound 
word (P- 29), the apparently tautologous words 

#1 and qnq are used together. The foot-note on this 
expression distinguishes between the dictionary meanings 
of the words in an effort to justify the simultaneous use 
of both the words. Now, while the two words are indi¬ 
vidually used in the Triv. plays a score of times , 17 the two 
are not used even once together as they are here. Pratimd, 
indeed, uses the two words apparently as synonyms . 18 
Thus, the simultaneous use of and ^ in a com-' 
pound being very unusual, the foot-note only provides a 
case of ‘milady protesteth too much’. 

The fourth pada of II.7 (p. 32) .reads ^ 3 ^ 

1* 19 The foot-note runs: erq tfta I raf 1 

17. e,g. Pratijmyaugandharayma, p, 60, 104; MV. p. 427, '438; DV. 
pp. 443, 445, 450; DG. p. 464; Kbk p. 481 etc, Pane uses Wtfa once, 
p. 380. For facility of reference, all references to Trivandrum plays 
are given to pp. of Bhasa-ndtaka-cakra edited by C. R, Devdhar, 
1937. 

18. Cf, Vss, 26 and 27 on p, 292, RKC uses this compound, 

(P. 41). 

19. Textual references which have been noticed by Mankad in his 
articles referred to above are marked with an asterisk, 
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i What has one to make out of the last remark? 
HU (adv.) must be the reading of the $ MS. because the 
printed text is professedly based upon it. Consequently, 
HU; (adj.) can possibly be the reading only of the other 
-W- MS. Why, then, is such an ambiguous remark that both 
readings are found in the two MSS. made? 

The reference in the foot-note (p. 70) to Bhattikavya 
2.21 in support of the mention of hut and funtfr would 
be historically unhelpful: the Rdmdyana mentions uur 
and 3#UHf vidyds only; so does Kalidasa in Raghu. XI.9. 
The Yajnaphala adds all of them up! Probably, it has no 
other authority for the reference to the imparting of HUf 
and fuuarf than Bhatti itself! 

These foot-notes and a few minor ones like those on 
p. 86, 128, 135 etc. make one doubt if they do not re¬ 
present an attempt at justifying what has been written in 
the sure knowledge of such possible justification. 



IV 

The advocates of the view that the Yajnaphala is a 
work of Bhasa are naturally impressed by and point at 
various features which it has in common with the TriV. 
plays. 20 Like the Triv, plays, the Yajna. begins with the 
stage-direction urf! fru; ufuufa purc:, contains the 
Mudralankara in is opening verse, makes no mention 
whatever of its author in the Introduction; the Introduc¬ 
tion is called SthdpaM; and the Bharata-vdkya makes the 
characteristic reference to Rdjasimha and the earth bound¬ 
ed by the seas, and so forth. Now, one thing that is self- 
evident and requires no elaboration is that an imitator, 
who has once made up his mind to fabricate a work and 
pass it off in the name of a well-known master, shall be 

2r i^i?f article in 
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certain to incorporate as many features—structural or 
otherwise—of the accepted works of the master as lies 
within his power to do in order to make the counterfeit 
resemble the original as closely as possible. Only very 
recently, a reputed Marathi author and critic exposed the 
gullibility even of knowledgeable and critical students by 
successfully imitating the thought and expression of the 
well-known mystic philosopher, Khalil Gibran. All works 
need to be judged and assessed as much by their differ¬ 
ences as by similarities—more by differences when they 
are under a cloud of suspicion regarding their authenti¬ 
city. For, as a general rule, even the utmost watchful¬ 
ness will not saye an imitator of later times from betray¬ 
ing himself in one way or another. These differences, 
however small in number, should carry more weight while 
assessing a work of doubtful authorship than mechanical 
or formal similarities. In the case of the Yajna. these 
latter have so blinded some scholars—especially because 
of the thrice-blessed phenomenon that the MSS. of the 
play are paper MSS. in Devandgari characters and hail 
from the North—that they have simply ignored the differ¬ 
ences. As a matter of fact, the Yajnaphala contains words 
and phrases and ideas and sentiments which are not only 
foreign to the Trivandrum plays but strike one as belong¬ 
ing to our contemporary times. Before we begin to deal 
with these- differences, it should be pointed out that other 
similarities referred to by Pusalkar have nothing in them 
which is characteristic even of the Triv. plays; e.g., the 
stage-directions srfqw an d (pr) trgfftf are only 
technical devices employed by other dramatists as well. 
Kalidasa has used g?r: srfaw in Sdk. VI after Vs. 23 
in regard to the Prafihdn; he has used (^h) I a 
device for holding a secret for the time being—twice in 
Mdlavik. (in Act I and Act IV). The conception of a king- 
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dom being a burden is much better known to us from Sak, 
V.6. Similes about Dvipa, kesari and the Vedic lore 
as well as the idea that age has nothing to do with ability 
are common-places of Sanskrit literature, dramatic or 
otherwise. Apart from a couple of features cited by Pusal- 
kar which we shall presently consider in detail, there is 
none which is peculiar in Bhasa; on the contrary, a feature 
like split-up verses is to be met with in large numbers in 
later dramatic literature. 

V 

(1) A close scrutiny reveals that the Sthapand in the 
Yajna. is not on all fours with the standard pattern of the 
Triv. plays. The Nati figures in the prologue of only four 
Triv, plays, viz., Pratijmyaugandhardyana, Carudutta, 
Avimaraka, and Pratimd. In each one of them the expres¬ 
sion used by the SutradUra to call her is: antf, I 
Here in Yajna , however, the expression is 

l Again in each of these four plays, the Nati replies 
with afiq ^ I while in Yajna, she says 
fasftsft afwrcff | The Sutradhara f s words 3RflW s rctTO TW 
are not shared by any one of the Triv. dramas. 
Lastly, the Sutradhara’s expression of relief 'spu tfiu cfrfain 
$ P3T i ’ is also confined to Yajna. only. 

(2) The king’s order to the door-keeper *fos$, & 

(p. 55) is obviously modern and resembles 
modern expressions like gqgg ^ (Gujarati). The 
ancient practice in such cases was to use 
or some similar expression. Similar 
(p. 30) which, however, is lucky enough to have a classi¬ 
cal variant in the g MS. 

(3) The advice of the king that the fnaid-servants 
of the three queens should now rest in their palaces is 
received by the latter with the strange-sounding saluta- 
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tion (p. 38) instead of the usual I 

or even cfj? I (p< 31) an d that too is done with a smile 

(fm)! 

(4) The consistent use of the word in place of 
the usual ^ which is used in Pratimd p. 265, 267 etc. 
with reference to the queens of Dasaratha both in stage- 
directions and speeches signifies a material divergence. 
This word which is the Sk. equivalent of the Guj. xtrfi 
would lend support to the suspicion that the play is 
modern. 

(5) Equally unclassical is Sumitra’s reference to 

Kausalya by name in qfaWf fepff instil I ^ 1 
(p. 45), though in her next speech she returns to the cor¬ 
rect form of address: I 

VI 

We shall now list words which are not used in the 
Triv. plays or are not used in the same sense in which 
they are in the Yajna.: 

1. ^ (p. 15)—is a thoroughly modern expression. 

2. (p- 16): commonly used in Guj. 

in such context. The classical word is The Prakrit 
original would require 

3 (p. 17)—is a modern word of disapproba¬ 

tion of a woman. Not to be found in any early Ndtaka. 

4. (p. 33) 22 -^ in the sense of ‘endowed 

with’ is not classical.—So also (p< 156) is a mo¬ 

dern phrase. Another shade of meaning of the word is 
noteworthy: (p* 47), jpfcf (p- 259), 

(p. 69); in all these cases yir i s used, as in Guj. y; p 

21. Cf pp! 18, 19, 20, 24, 25, 26, 29, 35, etc. 

22. Cf. RKC: (p. 41); (P- 53 h T 1 " 

(p. 28). Rfmcarita itself uses ^ once: ft spwa (p. 2), 
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in the sense of completeness. More revealing is the 
sentence whicil is a Sk. rendering of the Guj. 

m ^ ^ $, meaning ‘they complete or finish the task.’ 
Similarly, yff srnr: i (p. 138). 

(5) instead of afaTOffa cf. anwr qnroifa 

(p. lio), aa (p. 109), anwr (p. 18). 

However, af-r^.Tt atnwrtf occurs once (p, 195). 

(6) ^ ar^cft or WWfft would be classical. 

(7) + WPTMlfe mnr m wi (p. 48 is awkward, 
meaning ‘If my words deserve respect.’ Similarly, 

^ (p. 18)—‘Respectful conciliation’; ^ is generally 
not found used thus, 

' (8) sawt (p. 50)—meaning ‘powerful’ is not a clas¬ 
sical Sk. term. Borrowed straight from Guj. wherein it 
is very commonly used in this sense. 

(9) froruf (p. 57)—is a modern term meaning 
‘teaching’ or ‘educating’ in Guj. 

(10) i (p. 67), inrritsfo nifaft 

(p. 197), a agrmt m iirmfar (p. 122), m$m 

(p. 74)— In all these cases the causal of ^ is used 
in the sense of ‘informing’. Classical Sanskrit, as a rule, 
uses the verb or a phrase like Contrast, 

for instance, fitei in Kbh, p. 477; ^ 

m Avi. p, 137;srfmf^f^^i in Prat. p. 275. 
is obviously a Sk. rendering of the Guj. 
Another unusual—because modern—meaning of tTW 
is ‘to teach’, cf. f^ri^nf^r ?nw (p. 125), «M 
(p. 176 ), 23 This colourless use of the root (caus.) is 
like its Guj. counterpart. 

23. Compare the idiomatic use of Wlfaf in JWnfoflT WTfl 1 ?roi #3T l 
-Avi. p, 110, RKC uses wfm (p. 19), irmnf^T (p. 20), mfo 
(p. 30) and infant (p, 53). 
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(11) ^pHtt-^is colourless. Dasaratha should 
have shown better respect for Vasistha by using a word 
like tffe lwpir is exactly like Guj. 

(12) imi-xi is undoubtedly a Sk. rendering 
of the Guj.\wU The Triv. plays use the classical root 
in such cases cf. cffRhWitfft W I Pratima p. 275, also 
p. 285; etc. 

(13) w (p. 88)—fttat w jifawr cwnfa 
fan m f#r I w Stands here for far. It is literally a 
Sk rendering of Guj. m where qrpt (w) has 
this typical sense of ‘chores’ or service. 

(14) mfa (P* 92)—The Triv. plays consistently 
use rfm in the sense of ‘producing or full of danger’ cf. 
AM. p, 352; Urn. p. 491, 493; etc. 

(15) sra#s[$cT(p. 96).—is a patently modern concoc¬ 
tion. 

(16) j»<jq~This verb is systematically used in Yajna. 

(p. 29, 40, 47, 125,194 etc.), though the Triv. plays have 
used the root ^ generally, cf. Pratirn 

p. 258; . Pane. p. 400. 

( 17 \ ^-This to formation is used nearly half a 
dozen times in Yajna. (cf.. pp. 27, 146, 153, 197 etc.) 
although it is not found in the Triv. plays. 

(18) srcfa* (p. 114)—is a modern phrase. 

(19) *3fafh-3Fnft wwfa (P- HI) (other 
‘useful’ sciences.) This use of the word is un-Sanskrit. 
It is typically modern and Guj. too. Also cf. 

(p. 148) which is equivalent to Guj. fa 

(20) i$m\ (P- 127)—meaning ‘we shall press you 
to stay’ is reminiscent of Guj. 

24, RKC has used W^(p. 28) instead of aHjEW 
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(21) srRr-srnwn? (p. 137), meaning ‘my mind 
whose purpose is served or accomplished.’ This sense of 
SfTcf is modern. The Triv. plays use the word in its usual 
sense, ‘arisen or produced’. 

(22) f^^nrmXp. 143)—is identical with Guj.^g 
though iTp^| is used in the Sk. Chaya, It is 

interesting to note that in Kbh. (p. 482) Indra disguised 
as a Brahmin uses the Prakrit expression fopj qi%fa. 

(23) *prjr? (p. 148)—used in the sense of “Does 
(me) honour” is modern, 

(24) srrcrfaw (p. 155)—as an antonym of is 
unusual. 

(25) tfnfcp* (p- 166)—‘Trouble or fatigue of work.’ 
Also ?r fosrrcsw l (p. 177). These expressions 
are modern. 

(26) (p. 201)—The use of jp in such ex¬ 
pressions is modern. 25 

The vocabulary of the Yajnaphala is thus substantial¬ 
ly different from that of the Trivandrum plays, What is 
more, the words, listed above, have not been used as such 
or with such meaning in classical Sanskrit. They are 
modern and can be demonstrated to be such by pointing 
out, as has been done abovej their identity or parallellism 
with Gujarati words. 


, The same holds good in the case of phrases or idioms 
which may be listed as follows: 

■ 1. 15)—A very far cry fromy^ 

etc, of the Triv. plays; cf. Svapna p. 43; Pane. p. 378 etc. 


25. Cf. Krsnacarita, p, 7, 
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2. pp??ffitp:(p. 21)—undoubtedly a modern ex¬ 
pression especially the use of the word : (Hindi |tff) 
cf. Guj. Parana mi 

3. $fwHpf(p. 38)—an unclassical mode of ex¬ 
pression. fpjfp or fapftaf or are classical phrases, 

cf. w in Kbh. p, 482, 

4. via p fea: ftqfoWffsKp* 29)—An un-Sanskrit 
exp.; probably based on the English expression ‘My ene¬ 
mies could not stand in battles.’ 

5. 51) trcT.* has a pecu¬ 
liar meaning here. The sentence means, “A cloud which 
at other times, i.e., generally, thunders is now pouring 
down nectar (water).” The idea is that Kaikeyi is 
always threatening and'harsh in her words but today she 
is so sweet and soft! here is equivalent to Guj. 
which has the same sense of threatening or bawling, The 
root m is used in classical Sanskrit in the sense of mere 
thunder without reference to threatening. 

6. (P. 66)—literally equivalent to Guj. 

^ m'. wk WC is not a classical phrase and is not 

found in the Triv. plays. 

7. ffcnfWWT.fffl: (p.72) —meaning‘committed to heart’, 
is modern and literally equivalent to Guj. IVsi jhr 

8. te«»(p. 57)—‘Some one should be ap¬ 
pointed!’ ftp is used in modern Indian languages for the 
classical ftm 

9.3WfofcM!(p. 95)—in the sense of ‘nothing 
happened to him’ is literally equivalent to Guj. <td sf? 
i.e., he remained unaffected. 

10. (p. W is a Sanskritism for 

Indeed the use of the past pass, part, with the root $ or \ 
instead of the conjugation^ form of a root is a typical 
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mannerism of Yajna. which is totally absent in the Triv. 
plays; sfor (p. 89),^ (p. 21),tftj: (p, 97), 

(p. 151) etc. Quite artificial is srsr 

(p. ISO). 

11. srrnR tr: (p. 101)—a colourless expression lite¬ 
rally equivalent to Guj. srpfhr fftft, 

12. (p. 113)—'undoubtedly a modern 
phrase based on Guj, 

13. yfy (p. 115)—Literal Sk. rendering of 
Guj. nVt meaning ‘first of all’. 

14. qftqsprr uqr WltW (P- 182)—a Sanskrit equivalent 

of the modem Guj. $ ^ (g) 

15. towi*# (p. 154)—Meaning ‘artificial pleasures’ 
is modern,^ 

16. <pT: (p. 159)—equivalent to Guj. TO M Tflft. 
‘satisfied with what is got!’ 

17. (p* 160)—is similar 
to the English sentence ‘I wish I will take etc,’ 

18. gsrmt fan (p. 164)—is an unclassical mode of 
expression. The phrase is used by a woman in reference 
to her husband and is customary in many communities in 
Gujarat and Saurashtra today. It is a corollary to the 
Dharma&astra rule forbidding the utterance of the hus¬ 
band’s name. 

19. (p. 164)—Literally equivalent to Guj. 

tot- 

20. fWcmr (p. 185)—The usual Sk. expres- 
. sion is TO: fWftrw. This is like Guj, TO^ (TO). 

21. TO TO'htq (p- 191)—c/. Guj.tf^TOH®? 

The usual Sk, expression is fTOcTOfrW._ 

26. cj. SSW WK Kffflacarita, p. 2. . • 
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22. $d5Tfa#T(p. 197)—The use of the verb faq is 

not found in the Triv. plays, which use qqq or tfro. cf. 
imri TOlfo I Swap. p. 5; Pry . P- 73; 

(twice)— Avi. p. 116 etc. 

23. 3TTOfi(p. 200)—A very artificial and crude 
construction which is similar to Guj. TO! TOR. The ex¬ 
pression means, ‘I made them husbands etc.’ 27 

vm 

Apart from words and phrases, other indications of 
the Yajnaphala bearing the influence of modern times are 
provided by views or ideas like the following:— 

(1 )?mi sfajri fro* i to ^ iJNTO * a 

(p. 43), Although ‘Tastes differ’ Is a view widely known in 
ancient times, yet the way in which the idea is conveyed 
here (note specially ym Rt) is typically modem. 

(2) qifc gflM (P* 10)—The simile ‘working like a 
young man’ is modern, 

(8) TOT STOTO fo troro- 

wi?r fei m sTOffl a fft % Mm i (p. 57) 

The illustration in the second line is unusual. The 
idea is: ‘the four princes are so attached to one another 
that ambition for Kingship will not be able to destroy 
their natural affection. A sharp needle is not able to 
pierce a hole in water.’ Now, this illustration and the 
context are revealing. In Gujarati there is a saying 
Rjtfqnft Sit ***£ (water, even if struck with a club, will 
not fly apart) and it is particularly used with reference to 
dissensions or quarrels being ineffective to extinguish 
family relationship or affection. 

jftrpf fifECT, in any case, is. not a normal Sk. expression 
' but, understood in the light of the Guj.^^it assumes 
27. Cf. R p TO W mUTO RKC, p. ‘ 45. 
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particular significance, In Sanskrit, the standard refe¬ 
rence of piercing with a needle-point is toprfland n °t 5R. 
Here, under the inspiration of the popular Gujarati 
saying, the Sk. reference has been modified in order to 
relate it to water. 

(4) On p. 45 Kausalya has fainted, the stage-direc¬ 
tion says gfasn This form of first-aid 

administered to a person who has fainted is not found in 
any early Sk. drama. It is definitely a modern idea and 
practice. 

(5) (P- 72): Vasistha delivers him¬ 
self of this ‘democratic’ sentiment that the princes who 
have been taught by him are his equals in knowledge! 
Comment is superfluous. 

( 6 ) 96)—Vasistha wanted to take a 
walk in the forest! 

(7) m w M \ 

(p. 123). The plea of the king that, unless he is informed 
and his assistance called for, he could not take any action 
against the obstructors of sacrifices and penances is totally 
foreign to the conception of a king’s duty known to an¬ 
cient India. The language of this sentence, too, is arti¬ 
ficial. 

(8) speech (f^ tfta* I mi p: etc. p. 
142 f) reveals him to be a modern ‘Socialist’, if not a 
fire-brand egalitarian. The burden of his complaint that 
sons of the rich have more leisure and better opportuni¬ 
ties for study while those of the poor have to struggle 
against heavy odds is totally foreign to Sanskrit literature, 
It is definitely a twentieth century attitude, 
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crudity of Janaka’s words addressed to his daughter will 
be realised by comparing this speech with the graceful 
paternal expression of Kanva in a similar situation, ataf- 
etc. (£dk. IV. 19). fhqw is not a word that an old- 
world father would throw at his daughter. 

IX 

The address of Janaka in the last Act (p. 198ff) in¬ 
forming the assembly about the betrothal of Slta and the 
other girls of the family to Rama and his brothers and 
asking the assembly to shout SvastH* thrice if they 
approved of this union of the two royal families sounds 
much too modern, especially the call for ‘three cheers’ 
which is naturally responded to by all. It is impossible 
to believe that a drama in which such a practice is resort¬ 
ed to could be anything but modern. (Let none confuse 
the reference to three svastis here with the ceremonial 
utterance of svasti thrice which was done only by Brah¬ 
mins.) 

In the sixth Act, Rama, whom Visvamitra had left 
to carry on the wooing of Slta in the garden at least once 
(if not more) before, is introduced confessing to a feeling ‘ 
of love but conscious of his unworthy behaviour in sneak¬ 
ing into the garden without the permission of Visvamitra 
or the knowledge of Laksmana. He says he would like 
to stick to the path of the good and should not see a wo¬ 
man because of the guru’s instruction. Just then, he 
sights Slta under a tree and indulges in expression of 
love; but suddenly he is assailed by the doubt if the girl 
was the daughter of a Brakmarsi or betrothed to some one 
else. His heart, however, tells him that she is neither 
unacceptable nor difficult to get. Slta, in the meantime, 
makes a confession of her love before her two friends and, 
feeling despondent about the fate of her love, faints, Now, 
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Eama rushes in but, instead of taking care of the uncon* 
scious Sita, he and Site's two companions indulge in a 
longish conversation. Rama wants to know who the girl 
was and he is told everything—even in regard to Janaka’s 
pledge about the stringing of diva’s bow. When this di¬ 
vulging of information is over, Sita revives! This unna¬ 
tural, callous and selfish behaviour of Rama in particular 
while Sita is lying unconscious on the ground is something 
the like of which will be difficult to find in any classical 
drama. The author wants to make things easy for him¬ 
self by this device but has sacrificed everything natural 
or artistic in the process. 


It must have been evident from the rather detailed 
description of Rama’s mental condition given above that 
'the scene is a mixture of similar scenes in the first and 
third Acts of the Mmtala. However, the doubt that 
worries Rama whether the object of his love was a daugh¬ 
ter of a Brahmarfi is thoroughly unwarranted because, 
unlike Du?yanta who left similar misgivings about Sakun- 
tala in the pious hermitage of the sage Kanva, he is m the 
palace garden of King Janaka, The delineation of this 
* love-scene in Act VI is ill-motivated and .absurd and ap¬ 
pears to be a clumsy imitation-even in a good many 
ideas and expressions-of Kalidasa's Muntala. This 
impression is only strengthened by the inadequate justi¬ 
fication for some other parallellisms with Kalidasa. In Ac 
III Rama is mortified to see his arrows set at naug 
somehow; he decides to discharge an arrow ai some in¬ 
visible being’ responsible for the mischief. He says at 
this stage: ^ tort WflW* ** 


(p* 98 > 


! 

; 

! 
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le,, his missile would pierce the ‘invisible’ but he would 
not like to kill it. (This is the only way in which the in¬ 
tended contrast can be brought out). Now, the stanza 
that follows must underline this idea of hitting, but not 
killing, one and the same object. Yet, the stanza says, 
‘The arrow seeking the invisible one will pierce thee and 
none else. A leech sticking to a breast sucks blood but 
not milk.’ There is no question here of anybody else 
being struck at all. In the Matali episode in the sixth 
Act of $8k., on the other hand, the Vidusaka and Matali 
were wrestling with each other, so to say; hence the sup¬ 
reme need for caution and absolute justification for the 
king’s warning: 

zft ^Tsqfct nm Wt trt l 

^ rt*RW u & k> VI>28 

Here, the shift of focus in the stanza is patent 
enough, The idea it expresses is irrelevant and gratui¬ 
tous-intended, for aught we know, to imitate the verse 
in the Matali episode. No less suspect is the context of 
the Ys. (p. 85) which echoes the well- 

known Vs. *JPt: etc. Sak. 1.10. 

The episode of the jealous rivalry among the three 
queens of Dasaratha in Act I is unrealistic in conception 
and childish in execution. What a far cry it is from the 
dignified and matronly Kausalya of the Pratimd to her 
narrow-minded and selfish counterpart in the Yajtiapfiala! 
Perhaps, no other literary work has stooped so low in 
blaspheming this dignified and noble mother of Rama. 

More strange, however, is the role of the Vidu$aka in 
this play. In the first place, it. should be noted that the 
Vid^aka’s character is omitted in the Pratimd, although 
the scene in the second Act is domestic enough to have 
permitted him to be a sympathetic witness of the tragedy 
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that has overwhelmed Dasaratha, The only business of 
the Vidu$aka in the Yajna. appears to be to indulge in 
‘humorous’ remarks or provoke quarrels, Even after 
making allowance for the verbal inanities about sweet- 
balli» ?H as being in line with his character as a glutton and 
a buffoon, it is difficult to understand his behaviour, in 
the latter half of the second Act, His ‘hearsay’ descrip¬ 
tion of Visvamitra and particularly his remark that the 
sage hurls abuses with one of his mouths 
p, 107) are too artificial to tickle anybody,. His remarks 
about Parasurama just about the end of the last Act come 
w ith shocking suddenness and impropriety in an other¬ 
wise tense and serious situation. This appears to be con¬ 
ceded even by the author of this drama because he has 
placed the stage-direction before both of. them. 29 
These remarks of the Vidu§aka enable us to understand 
why dramatic theory made the Vidu$aka only a Narma- 
Suhrd, a private, personal friend, of the king in an erotic 
drama. Dramatic practice has consistently abided by 
this dictum and furnishes examples to show that the 
Vidu§aka was never present when affairs of the state or 
the public were being attended to by the king. He is 
shown sometimes to be waiting outside for his friend, the 
king, to rise from his judgment-seat, etc. Kalidasa, too, 
has only artistically abided by this wise dictum when he 
sent away the Vidu?aka before the king received the 
pupils of Kanva bringing Sakuntala with them in the fift 
Act, The Yajnaphala violates this rule in so far as the 
Vid*u$aka is allowed to be present when Datatha re¬ 
ceives ViMmitra in Act IV and agai n in the full assem- 
harping on the theme of 

a ll Act of Pry. is sufficiently motivated as it serves to 

cover* uo the mooting* of the disguised spies of Udayana. The idle 

Etc-i of the Vidusaka in the Pry. is therefore not purposeless. 

Ftirfar wfflffirfar tntffai P-206. 
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bly in the last and is allowed to pass remarks naturally 
in keeping with his character but at total variance with 
the spirit of the situation. Fortunately, the Triv. plays, 
in spite of their violation of a few dramatic rules laid 
down by Bharata, have retained the sanity which is em¬ 
bodied in the limitations imposed on the movements of 
the Vidu§aka in Sanskrit drama,. 

X 

An unmistakably modern approach to certain social 
and human aspects of life is found in the Yajnaphala. 
Look at the manner, for instance, in which the interview 
between Visvamitra and king Dasaratha is brought about 
in Act IV. Visvamitra has already arrived at the palace and 
is waiting for an interview with the king who later arrives 
in company with Vasistha, princes, Vidu$aka and servants 
(p. 110). This is an utter contradiction of the ancient 
practice of the guest being brought to the host who has 
already prepared himself to receive him. Again, Vasina, 
the • family-priest, should have escorted the distinguished 
guest into the presence of the king rather than leave him 
alone like a visitor waiting in the ante-chamber or draw¬ 
ing-room of a modern bungalow! And Visvamitra actu¬ 
ally'rises from his seat in order to greet the host! The 
scene of Visvamitra cross-examining Vasi^tha and the prin¬ 
ces regarding the education of the latter reminds one of 
a school teacher in charge of the education of children in 
a rich family having to be on the defensive when interro¬ 
gated, by a casual guest belonging to his own professional 
fraternity! 

However, what must make it difficult for the Yajiia- 
phak to escape the suspicion oi being a modem work is 
the introduction and treatment of the problem of village 
verm city in Act V.. Visvamitra strikes the key-note of 
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the discussion when he states*; 
cTcft H iransfa (p. 153) etc. That is, the beauty in cities is 
artificial and, not being accessible to all, illegitimate; on 
the other hand, birds and even human beings are free to 
use leaves and fruits of trees in the forest as they like. 
This comparison in favour of nature and country-side is 
carried on over two pages. Now, this question of city vs, 
village or the country-side as it is posed here is a problem 
of modern times. ‘Back to Nature’, ‘Back to the village’ 
are cries which have filled the air in India during the last 
thirty years under the inspiration of different political, 
economic or social philosophies, When Visvamitra sings 
paeans'of the innocent farmers “who do not drive out the 
deer trying to graze in the field, who living at a distance 
from the city do not sell corn (or is it food?) as they are 
satisfied with what little they get” etc. (p. 154 vs. 31), 
one recognizes in them the idealistic slogans of our days 
in favour of the village and villagers which had little re¬ 
lation with realities. Classical Sanskrit often deals with 
the sophisticated pleasures and diversions of cities as well 
as the natural and pimple glories of forests and penance- 
groves. The Triv. plays, too, deal with forest-scenes and 
life in shepherd settlements with its unadulterated joys. 
That persons living in the solitude of penance-groves or 
villages may find themselves ill-at-ease and suffocated in 
the crowded hubbub of city-life is understandable enough 
and this reaction has been referred to by poets like Kali¬ 
dasa. But the view that villagers do not chase away ani¬ 
mals destroying their crops in the fields, that they do not 
sell corn on account of their contentment etc. is not met 
with in classical Sanskrit literature in which, on the con¬ 
trary, reference to girls tending corn in fields, wfofafJ for 
instance, is often found. Next, Viivamitra draws an 
idyllic picture of villagers unaffected by the commercia¬ 


ls 


I 




lization and vices of urban life. Rama is so impressed that 
he says he would like to take a good few of these villagers 
to the city so that the cities might become prosperous and 
holy (p. 160)! Visvamitra warns him that city life would 
corrupt them. All these sentiments represent our charac¬ 
teristically modern—and idealistic—approach to- villages, 

Again, Visvamitra is not satisfied with a mere theore¬ 
tical enunciation of the simplicity and nobility of villagers; 
he would fain seize this rare opportunity to show to the 
princes the life of real, live villagers!etc. p.162). 
Luckily, he sights an aged shepherdess coming towards 
them. On a query from Visvamitra, she replies, 

&wi m gsror fan *m: i p: m funfcmri 

TsfiWfl i <far i $ qfW farcin i 

etc. (Ski chtiyd) p. 164. It should be noted here that the 
peculiar social custom, viz., that the father-in-law or some 
other elder member of the family goes to fetch the 
daughter-in-law from her father’s house, especially if she 
is to be brought to her husband’s home for the first time 
after marriage, is largely prevalent in various communi¬ 
ties in Saurashtra even now. In the context of peculiar 
expressions like gsnntf faff, 5RT: etc. which, as 

shown earlier, are Gujarati expressions, this reference to 
a social custom in vogue in parts of Gujarat would sub¬ 
stantially strengthen the view that the Yajnaphala is a 
modern dramatic composition influenced by Gujarati in its 
thought and expression. 

The modem ‘democratic’ attitude is reflected in the 
two princes bowing to the aged village matron (p, 164) 
—an act of courtesy not possible in ancient times or classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit literature. Moreover, the aged woman ad¬ 
vises Rama and Laksmana not to kill deer because they 
have “become our relatives (or friends) on account of 
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living together” and, what,is more, "they look so charm¬ 
ing while running!”®' This starkly unrealistic observa¬ 
tion could be put into the mouth of the village .woman 
only by a person who has made up his mind to idealize— 
why, even idolize,—cf. Deva-tulya-manasah (p. 165)—the 
villager, 

Lastly, strictly ala a teacher who has finished an ob¬ 
ject-lesson before his pupils, Visvamitra, too, asks Rama 
and Laksmana as to what moral each one of them has 
drawn from what they had seen of the village and vil¬ 
lagers. Mankad emphatically asserts that this entire essay 
glorifying the village cannot but be modern. 

XI 

To sum up, there is enough circumstantial and inter¬ 
nal evidence in the Yajmphah which cumulatively would 
justify the conclusion that it is a drama composed after 
the pattern of the Trivandrum plays in modern times and 
influenced by modern thought and expression. This con¬ 
clusion is based on evidence provided by the play itself, 
quite independently of the claims of any particular indivi¬ 
dual regarding its authorship. -One thing, however, is cer¬ 
tain: whoever' the author of this modern concoction in 
imitation of the ‘Bhasa’ plays might be, he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the intricacies and subtleties of the Bhasa- 
problem and has an unambitious manner of expression in 
Sanskrit. 

PART II 

An Examination of the % Ms. .. 

Owing to adventitious circumstances, the MS. of the 
Yojilaphala-—original as well as photostat copy—sent, by 
30 p> ^ 
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the Rajvaidya (I am using the name for the sake of Uni¬ 
formity) voluntarily for my use reached my hands only 
after I completed the foregoing article. I had proceeded 
with the article with the natural expectation that the 
printed text would for all practical purposes be identical 
with the MS. text on which, as stated by the editor in the 
Introduction, it was based and that minor details deserv¬ 
ing notice, if any, would be conveniently incorporated in 
the body of the article later on. This expectation, how¬ 
ever, received a rude shock from a detailed examination 
of the MS. The results of this examination are presented 
here in detail to enable the problem of the Yajnaphala to 
be viewed objectively. { " 

XU 

■ In the first place, this MS. which is designated V by 
the editor and which forms the basis of the printed text 
Contains fifteen folios and not fourteen as stated in the 
Introduction on p.„ 4. Secondly, the Introduction has not 
reproduced the colophon of this MS. quite faithfully; it 
actually reads: gfirflaa? SPTlfa l. sriffcrc 

fgcfapfl # * fa. fafat 1 «fa 

The printed text has been quite indifferent in respect 
of the use of a or ya in Prakrit speeches. Very .often, the 
ya of the MS. has been printed as a: 

Ms. , , Printed Text Ms. Printed Text 

awtsa (p. 21) mfai (p. 68 ). 

wa wsm (p. 21) M' .fsrar (p. lift), 
qqiarrt (p. to) wf- ' nm (p, its) 

(p. m) . rnfa# (p;.i6t) 

faqtffqq (p.48) (p, 198) 

The printed text has indulged in displacement or re¬ 
placement of syllables or words: 
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Ms. 

Printed Text 

M) 

ffafa 

fqtfaj (p. 4) 

as/k 

WRr(p.«) 

r, i.c, 

WW*I 

ffarfa (p, 9) 

gffafa 

sffafa (p* is) 


Tiwfoft (p. 19) 


gfafUT (p. 20) 

fafapi: 

fafaq: (p. 82) 

ffaqfa 

ffarfa (p. 84) 

qqqqq 0 

qfaqqq 0 (p. 86) 

trqffa 

flqrq|q (p* 36) 

qqtq 

mf^(p. 36) 

°qfarfacT 

°faRmfaq 

|«fa 

|qf?r (p. 40) 


5WT?f#qf faf 


(P* 44) 

qq^jp.d.S) 

% 

1 

i 

fatqfattrsqfa 

qfa 

(p* 46) 

q'wfaq 

qqqfaf 

qtffaqTq 

(P- 51 ) 
qtffafTq 

dfafafaqfa 

(p.5l) 

qrqror 

(ffnfar?) 

(p.53) 

wm (p. 58) 

iwt 

frrqt (p. 53) 

fa | 'TefaJ 

fa 

mmfa 

(p.54) 

fqqiqqfq (p.57) 


°fa^q?fq 

ffatq: 

(p* 59) 

ffalWW: (p»65) 


Ms, Printed Text 

qqrffafarffa °farcg (p. 68) 

wr wm (p. 73 ) 

fatfa fafrfa (p. 75) 

fa fa fa fa#qq 

fiWlfo faffarfq 

(P* 82) 

wf5RR mfai (p. 88) 

wr^ifatsnr faiqfafa 

(P- 91) 

flWfllfa Ttarw qiqqq 

(p. 96) 

(p’98) 

mm\$ VKp* 104 ) 

q$qqq 

(P* 112) 

(ffanfahf)^ °q#;.(p.ii4) 
qfaq* °fRr(pai5) 
*nj»wiiw* w§*m[ 

(p. 116] 

^T^Wq 0 

(p.119) 

ftwi<3W(?) fpwjrwi! 

(P-120) 

(p.123) • 

tfidfafa Tfaqmfafa 

(p.i2r) 

wfwnfwi: "rofam: 

(p.W) 

^#wj mwgMtotj 
: (p. i») 
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Ms. Printed Text 

TO lf fr PT TTW ffaw- 

ter(p.i84) 
MWim TWfafflfanfa 
m # (p.184) 

qTfaqfW qfa(q 3 

JP;!84) 

*TRT * fa AW q d fa 

(P-148) 

faqifqfan facraqr:.#!- 
farr (p. U9) 

qfe gqq fa$ qfefapj 
qfa " faq(p.lSl) 

qfaqfa(p,160) 
qfafaq fafarfqq 

(P. 161) 

wm* m* (p. 162 ) 
qaraif fa o fa m fa 

fa q? fa (p, 164) 
qffaftqfH o qfoqqfaqq 
m ffaqq: faftisffq ffaw: 

(p.167) 
%) *mi m- 
fafa (p. 16?) 


Ms. Printed Text 

q^ffatfa 'fjqqfa'fa , 

(p*168) 

SRqffaiT mv tffafau 3 ^rq 

^qqr# eto. (p. 169) 

fat qq qdyrq fat Utfqfq 

(p.174) 

fafaifa fafawrdqffa 

wfo (p. iw) 

falfaq falfagi 

(p.m) 

fafafa farfafqfa 

' (p. 178) 

fqfar |<t fafa(p.l78) 
sqqq atffa (p, 180 ) 

^TffafqqqT:. 0t rfafar: 

(P* 186) 

qq§ qfa I fd E $3 fa* 

qi^:(p.l95) 


^Sfqqfafa 0 qfafafagq 
(p*167) 

fafaqW: 'Prffarqfar 

q?q: (p. 168) 


?m (p. 196) 

!%nsrcrn fffaifan 

(P*199) 


Although inherently unscientific, most of these diver* 
gences are of minor importance and might have been ordi¬ 
narily left unnoticed. But in this particular case they are 
symptomatic of a more serious malady, viz., a flagrant in¬ 
difference to the need to remain faithful to the MS. 
Words or phrases not found in the MS. are met with in 
the printed text: e.g,, qq f|r (p. 36), |fqqr q (p. 36), qq; 
$fat (p. 37), ffa| (p. 37), tfaqq (p. 47), q*M (?• 77), qq: 
(before vs. 46 on p. 95), qq qqqq (before vs. 49 on 
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& (p. 113), mmw (p. 123), 

(p. 125), to (p. 125), aw * (p. 159), (p. 174), 

TO (Pr 176), Mg (p. 177), ^ (p. 197), ir: (p. 197), 
to (p. 197), : 

, Moreover, the printed text contains additional sent¬ 
ences or entire speeches of characters which are not extant 
in the MS.: 


1* sromfNrr ?wnMWtaH i 

' (p. 35). ; ^ ' 

3. (p. 42). ’ 

4; TOfcT iroft toi (p. 44). 

5. The entire prose speech of Kaikeyi: 3 rx at;,.... 

fa tftfai (p. 50). 

6. The prose speech of trt on p, 52 beginning with 
fsnraiT and ending with strot. 

7. The whole passage beginning with atm- 

on p, 55 upto (st. 39) on 

p. 57. 

8. Vidusaka’s speech: (mm) §*g f*P ^....*TO 
3*T^fa (p. 60). 

9. King’s speech: (mm) m .I 

(p. 61). : 

10. ttflt ffR trafoft.... M imt f^l (before vs. 3) on 
p. 67. . 

11 • atfw^TpTO^mt... .TOTOI TO: (p- .74) i.e, 

, „ • the speech of Satrughna according to the MS. is 
put into the mouth of Lak$mana in the P.T,' 

12. / (p. 75). 

13. 3T^ to. , . l TO#fhTf: (Pv 77). 

14. TO: pm: (p. 78). 

15. f#fa<frfor mfa: I (wm) (p. 79). 

16. (P- 86) 
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17. (fa$cimfafa) h TOrai.. i (p. 89). 

18. ^fw:-^>^ltHi.,.iaTOtcr (p. 97). 

' ' 19. The first five speeches .. ;#r gfafat) 

. on p. 107. 

20 . T’he first two speeches ( #rt:—' at ,., tfw I ) 
on p. 108. 1 : 

21. Vidusaka’s speech: srrqrfa cf etc. and the follow¬ 
ing stanza (stRfJ.... TO*) on p. 109. 

22. faftifarsfa) ^ i (p. 112). 

23. (ftq^r) psnarit m .... (toot) on p. 113. 

24. . .iffittfa Ft: I (p.' 114-5). 

25. TOtsfair^i (p. 135). 

26. (p. 151). 

27. ;wfTO ^fet H %U 1 (p. 152).' 

28. (p. 170). 

29. fi to! ^ fast * at^t 3trftf i (p. 171). 

30. trfafftiT (p. 181); 

31. W to atrf?rtt I (p- 194). 

32. sTO-3$ atfTO. i.I (p. 206). 

’Similarly, more than a score of verses which the prin- ■ 

ted text contains are not found in the MS., viz., stanzas 
28 (p. 48); 85 (p. 54); 87-39 (p. 56f); 7(p. 69); 9 (p. 70); 20 
(p. 76); 21 cd (p. 77); 22 {p. 77); 28-29 (p. 80); 88 (p. 82f); 
40(p. 86); 41 (p. 89); 44(p. 94); 46(p. 95); l(p. 109); 3-4(p,lll); 

8 (p 113); 13(p. 116f); 15(p. 118); S3(p. 129); 86.(p. 130); 
22(p. 150); 45(p. 159).; Il(p. 176). 

Lastly, stage-directions by the dozen are found in the 
printed text, although there is nothing corresponding to 
them in tWMS.'.sraf^Scf^ (p, 35); facm; (p. 35); 

(pi 35); fRRT(p. 38); ^ (p. 45) 
gerfmfl TOt*fa ws frofa ^rd#( I (P- 45); 

timM infrl (P- 46); mfi{ (King’s) on p, 46;^- 
on pp. 47,48,49 (twice), 52; ^ TO *3#* 
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(p. 54); pffipr (p. 63); sroMw' (P* 71); ^ sMa 
sfitrewgfa j*nt: ^(p- 72); g^rnlwr (p- 76); 
(faKTftotmV) (p. 79); W (p. 82); f^srita 

(p. 83). (Havana’s) (p. 83); (p. 86); 

3<RJW 'TRH>: <fer(p. 94); W (p. 102); cTcT: 
famfor: (p. HO); ^fWct (p. H2); and 
(p- 135); (fir: srfimfa W: fowl: (P- 136); wf tfwrfcr 
(p. 162); (p. 163);f^r^on pp. 167 and 177; 

sfrrrf^ and awifosplfa in Madhurika’s speeches onp. 182; 
sp n fa w j (Candrakala’s) and (Madhurika’s) on 

p, 183;fsrto(p. 184); qpffM* (p-185); ws# (p. 188); 
STOrfattifci. ^rfcT (p. 188); m<PT (Candrakala’s) on p. 190; 
?hfcT*TTtatwice (p. 190);^Tfri (p. 191); fm (p. 192); 
m* (first) on p. 194; (p. 195); fife* (p. 196); 

(p. 197). 

Most of these stage-directions are of course of a for¬ 
mal kind; and the editor would be justified in filling up ob¬ 
vious gaps and thereby facilitating the work of the reader. 
However, there are a few stage-directions in the above list 
which are peculiar or substantial in content. 

All these add up to a formidable number of modifica¬ 
tions and additions to the text of the $ MS. The Introduc¬ 
tion is categorical in stating that the v MS. is published 
as it is—and places no qualifications upon the statement. 
The important question, therefore, arises; Where did all 
these deviations—the more important of them being addi¬ 
tions—come from? The only charitable answer that could 
possibly be given is that the printed text has heavily 
drawn upon the § MS. which unfortunately is now lost 
beyond redemption. The utter- silence of the Introduction 
on this matter is difficult to understand and dangerous be¬ 
cause, it results in misleading serious readers. That verses 
by the dozen and sentences and words by the score should 
have been inserted in the body of the text from an exter¬ 
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nal source without the slightest mention of the fact in the 
Introduction is nothing but an act of literary vandalism 
the seriousness of which does not appear to have been rea¬ 
lized by persons responsible for the preparation and pub¬ 
lication of the edition. 

XIII 

On the other hand, the MS. itself embodies a text 
which is in places mutilated and cannot be properly under¬ 
stood without the additions accepted by the printed text. 
For instance, (1) the speeches of Kausalya and the king 
on p. 42f will be pointless without KaikeyTs question 
ftp | which is ommitted in the MS. (2) Similar¬ 
ly, Kaikeyi’s reply etc. on p, 45 presupposes 

Dasaratha’s question mfa etc, which 

part of the sentence is dropped in the MS. (3) The long 
passage from on P-55 up to ?r 
fgfTC in vs. 39 on p. 57 which is omitted in the MS. is in¬ 
dispensable to the justification of the king’s remark ara qsr 
l and the following dialogue. (4) Caturika’s 
remark etc. on p. 89 is unintelligible without 

the preceding speeches of Manthara and Madhurika which 
are, however, omitted in the MS, (5) The omission of the 
sentence fi Wfl ftsf & awist snfal (P- 171) 
leaves the following sentence in the air. (6) Again, no 
Sanskrit author, perhaps even of our day, would think of 
composing a stanza of two lines only in the Sragdhm 
metre and leaving even the sense incomplete; this, how¬ 
ever, is the case with stanza 23 'on p. 38 whose third and 
fourth padas do not exist in the MS. That the scribe has 
been very careless is underlined by the colophon^ 
at the end of Act II and the introductory m 
immediately thereafter; and everyone knows 
that the seventh Act has the colophon I 
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‘ The $MS. thus bears the marks of incompleteness and 
shows that it has suffered heavily through the careless* 
ness of the copyist. 

■ ‘ XIV 

There still remains one important matter to discuss— 
a matter as intriguing as it is important. The MS. of the 
Yajnaphala received by me contained sixteen folios, 
fifteen of which as stated in section XII comprise the en¬ 
tire text of the play. This left one extra folio. Now, 
the inner paper-wrapper of the MS. bears the following 
relevant description: cfku ^ ^ ^ 

fgcftq t W Ufa*# be. the extra folio 

is only a copy of one of the folios of the MS. and is soiled 
with pigment as it contains erasures through the fault of 
the scribe. A close examination of this additional folio, 
however, revealed interesting facts. 

At the outset, it may be noted that this is the only 
folio out of the sixteen which has any erasures and that 
these erasures are as many as six on both sides of the folio. 
Next, an attempt to ascertain which one of the fifteen re¬ 
gular folios of the MS. was thus transcribed proved infruc- 
tuous. For, it is obvious that the transcription of a page 
must begin with the same words as the original, if not 
also have th'e same ending; but no page of the MS. begins. 
With the same words as any of the sides of the extra folio. 
A check-up of the contents of both the sides of the folio 
revealed that it contains matter from the latter part of 
Act I and some portion of Act II. A comparison of the 
extra folio and the pages of the MS. containing this por¬ 
tion of the text showed that: 

1. Extra folio obverse begins: gfhrn (p. 16) 
and ends: ^ (p. 27). 

Extra folio reverse begins ^ frijs 0 (p.‘ 27) and 
ends: hro (p. 34, vs. 14b). ■ 
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2 . MS. Second folio obverse begins: itM^I(P- 15) 
and ends: ffCRfti} xm (p. 22).. 

MS, Second folio reverse begins (p* 22) 

and ends: to || ^ n ^ ^ (p, 31). 

The conclusion, therefore, is unavoidable that the ex¬ 
tra folio is not a mere transcript of any folio of the $ MS, 
This conclusion is strengthened by a comparison of the 
texts of the two folibs in question which reveals the follow¬ 
ing divergences of readings: 

. MS Extra folio 

P.T, p. 16?fdi; ?)fj sprat 

p. 18M^;3mrrf^: Mm; 

„ SflRpT Omitted. 

p. 

tT f?PPRfT: This stage-direction is omitted. 

„ gxWf Twhsft; gat 

p. 20 g^«n t , auTg^fett , ,,, v 

„ vmwF mn&t 

p, 21 U3fW3U 

„ ^(printed wr) Omitted. • : 

„ Not legible, 

„ only can be read. 

„ can be fairly 

’ made put. 

-p. 23^r 

p. 26 

p. 273M#*c<t# Rubbed out. 

v 

, c; ■ „ Rubbed out. 

“■ • ' „ tfahst 3 ft 
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p, 28 creirsn 




p. 29 jRTfj 


„ 


p, 30 (5#q) 

„ (wm) 


1 TRt- 

, Eubbed out. 

» TRT 

Omitted. 

„ fgpjfq, 

(apparently 
is missing) 

p. 


,, tfffl WT 


„ mp 


» arcs 

Omitted. 

p. 32?Bf3fcri<jpj 


» 

Omitted. 

„ 


p. 33 wfafflcpT 


,i 


„ 

<ra° 

„ Stanza 13 (jfpp etc,) 

Stanza omitted 


The extra folio, therefore, represents a different text I 
which is not identical with the % MS. Could this folio 
then be a part of the other— g—MS. which has been des¬ 
cribed in the Introduction but which, we are informed, is 
now irretrievably lost? This conjecture hardens into a I; 
positive conclusion when we take note of the fact that the 1 

readings of this extra folio are identical with the read- I 

ings of the g MS. in seven out of eight cases reported in { 
the footnotes on the relevant pages of the printed text. 

(All these cases are underlined in the above list). Stanza 1 
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13 of Act II reported as non-extant in the ^MS, is absent 
in this extra folio also. Still more significant is the read¬ 
ing in vs. 8 on p. 32 of the printed text which is also 
the reading of the extra folio against GRcsf: of the $ MS. 
Parallel is the case of tpjftsn on p. 20. There should be 
little hesitation, therefore, in concluding that the extra 
folio belongs to the ® MS. and happens to be the only folio 
of that MS. preserved for us. It is rather curious, how¬ 
ever, that this folio of the $ MS. should be identical in size 
and shape with the folios of the $ MS, which, it should 
be noted, are not of the standard pattern. All folios have 
the unusual appearance of the pages of an old paper note¬ 
book and bear no pagination. 

But what a remarkable accident that the one folio of 
the irretrievable $ MS, preserved for us should be the one 
containing the highly controversial stanza 1.28, the ques¬ 
tion of whose reading has been discussed in detail in the 
first part of this article! The latter half of the stanza as 
far as can be made out would read: 

uvft.a fofTO suwmff 

m ii ^ n 

One thing is certain. The last pada of this stanza in 
the MS. began with w(^\) and not ssfapri as restored by 
the editor in the reprint of this part of the text mentioned 
earlier in this article, The reading of the $ MS., too, is 
not identical with the restored reading; which raises the 
question—Where did the reprinted reading: 



srafaRT Wt II 


originate? 
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12 SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE QVESTION 
OF THE DATE OF KILIDASA 
1, Among the major problems of Indian literary his¬ 
tory demanding a solution, the problem of Kalidasa’s date 
is, perhaps, the most prominent. Scholars have bestowed 
the most devoted attention to this problem for more than 
a century, exhausting every possible source of evidence, 
literary, historical, epigraphies archaeological, numismatic, 
but their labours have remained unrewarded to this day. 
No doubt, these sustained efforts of scholars have succeed¬ 
ed in clearing the cobwebs of many hazy, imaginary or in¬ 
genious theories consigning them to the limbo of the past, 
and fixing the focus on only two theories which, on evid¬ 
ence at our disposal, appear to be evenly balanced in their 
claim for acceptance. These are the traditional theory or 
the 1st Century B.C. theory and the Gupta theory or the 
4th Century A.D. theory. While the 1st Century B.C, 
theory to-day claims a not inconsiderable measure of sup¬ 
port, the 4th Century A.D, theory is lucky to enjoy a re¬ 
putation and vogue that should really belong to a postu¬ 
late which is established and proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt. The 4th Century A.D. or Gupta theory at best is 
a safe theory—which is very different from an establish¬ 
ed or proven theory. In fact, however, the Gupta theory 
suffers from such vital drawbacks in its formulation that 


m 

an all-too-willing suspension of disbelief on the part of 
scholars must be held responsible for their turning a 
blind eye upon them, 1 Refusing to believe in the exist¬ 
ence of Vikramaditya at Ujjain in the 1st Century B.C. 
for want of probative evidence, they went about search¬ 
ing for a Vikramaditya, came across Chandragupta II 
(375-413 A.D.) who ruled at Ujjain after assuming the 
title “Vikramaditya” and accepted him as the Vikrama¬ 
ditya of UjjayinI whose patronage Kalidasa enjoyed. The 
fact, however, that Chandra Gupta II left his ancestral 
capital and came to Ujjain to assume the title Vikrama¬ 
ditya—he could have styled himself as “Vikramaditya” 
even at Pa^aliputra—loudly proclaims that he desired to 
emulate a very distinguished predecessor bearing the 
name Vikramaditya, who ruled at Ujjain as capital. This 
assumption of the style of ‘Vikramaditya’ by Chandra 
Gupta II, appears to have failed to win popular approval 
or strike the imagination of the people; for Bapa, writing 
about a couple of centuries later, refers to him barely as 
Chandra Gupta .without the slightest attempt to glorify 
him for his ‘Vikrama’ (valour) with which he killed the 
&aka King and saved his brother’s wife from the lust of 
the foreigners. 2 In fact, we know how Chandragupta en¬ 
compassed the murder—if indeed, he did not commit it 
himself—of his elder brother Kamagupta, married the 
latter’s widow and ascended the throne, acts of sin and 
treachery too egregious even for the proverbially short 
memory of the people to forget or forgive, These and 
many other similar considerations would weigh very hea¬ 
vily against any glorification of Chandragupta II as the 
Vikramaditya—the hero of song and tale, with whom tra- 

1. For details, see the Date of Kalidasa by K. M. Shembavnekar in the 
Journal of (he University of Bombay, Part VI, 1933, 

2. Cf. tfvjt V wfirifai'T'cTw vtmi i- 

pfafw p. 51 (Kane’s Edn, 1917). 
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dition has associated our national poet, Kalidasa, In this 
short paper, it is not possible to refer to the enormous mass 
of evidence and argument adduced for or against the one 
or the other of the two theories, What is possible and 
even necessary is a sifting and reappraising of the evid¬ 
ence or argument introduced from time to time and look¬ 
ing out for the balance of probability in favour of the one 
or the other view. This paper proposes to discuss a few 
of such arguments bearing on the question of Kalidasa’s 
date. 


AUTHORSHIP OP THE KUNTALESVARADAUTYA 

2. Mm. Dr. V. V. Mirashi is one of the staunch sup¬ 
porters of the view that Kalidasa was a court-poet of 
Chandragupta II and has been writing on this subject 
quite frequently. One of the arguments introduced in this 
controversy turns upon the authorship of a literary work 
called Kuntalesvaradautya which is traditionally ascribed 
to Kalidasa. 3 Dr, Mirashi has dealt with this question in 
detail. 4 He cites the following stanza quoted by Ksemen- 
dra in his Aucityavicaracarci: 


^ fafafcT fo: mv WIBTCTOlfog WW m ■afR I 





Ksemendra comments upon this verse as follows: 


3 ^ 

i.e. the verse is uttered by an ambassador of a sovereign 
king who sat down on the ground in the court of a tenda- 
tory prince because he was not offered a seat in keeping 
with the dignity and status of his master. Mirashi also 
quotes the following verse which is cited in Bhoja’s Angd- 

■■3s Cf. qqfommi i- i 

4. See hTlkqwwt, m qfjpn. pip, 65ff, 
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raprakcisa and Sarasvati-Kanthabharana and Rajasekhara’s 
Kdvyamrnmsd; 

fqsrfh fnsfrqt srfa ii 

In the Srngdra-prakdsa, Bhoja introduces this stanza with 
the words: aiTOT -% jfaSlflnt: 

re TOR I he. the stanza embodies the reply which Kali- 

c H 

dasa gave to king Vikramaditya’s enquiry as to how the 
king of the Kuntala region was doing. Holding that Kali¬ 
dasa was the author of the Kuntalesvaradautya, Mirashi 
pieces the evidence of these quotations together and draws 
the conclusion that Kalidasa must have been the emissary 
sent by Vikramaditya to the court of Kuntala king. He 
then proceeds to identify this Vikramaditya with. Chand¬ 
ragupta II and explains that as Chandragupta II had en¬ 
tered into a marriage alliance with the Vakatakas by 
offering his daughter Prabhavaijigupta to king Rudrasena, 
so he must have contracted a marriage relationship with 
the Rastrakutas who were ruling over Southern Kuntala, 
that the Rastrakuta king contemporaneous with Chand¬ 
ragupta II was Devaraja who is compared with Indr a in 
an inscription. Mirashi surmises that Devaraja was com¬ 
pared with Indra, because, like the lord of heaven, he 
too, perhaps, was a man given to pleasures of life! 
Chandragupta II might have sent Kalidasa as an envoy 
to Devaraja’s Court, On return, Kalidasa must have been 
questioned and must have reported that the Kuntala 
prince was passing his time in amorous pleasures, leaving 
all cares of state to ‘you’! 

3, Now, this entire build-up of Mirashi is more enthu¬ 
siastic than convincing, Mirashi’s explanation in so far 
as it rests on epigraphic evidence, would not make the 
Kuntala prince a vassal of Vikramaditya (Chandragupta 
II) as Rajasekhara definitely avers he was. (Cf. the word 
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FFRrin the quotation given earlier). Secondly, Mirashi 
himself is aware of the difficulty of explaining why 
Chandragupta’s emissary was treated with scant courtesy 
by the Kuntala prince. Thirdly,- that Devaraja’s compa¬ 
rison with Indra should have to be interpreted, for accom¬ 
modating other evidence, as. an indication of th.e easy life 
of pleasures only shows the pathetic nature 

of the argument. Without any evidence to support, 
Mirashi goes on to suggest that Chandragupta II must 
have entered into a marriage alliance with the Rastrakuta 
family as he had done with the Vakatakas. He further 
surmises that the emissary sent to the Kuntala Court and 
insulted there as stated in the stanza, quoted by K$emen- 
dra must have been Kalidasa. The whole edifice of the 
arguments is built on a series of ‘ifs’ and ‘perhaps’ and is 
not capable of standing a close scrutiny. If the Kuntale - 
svaradautya was, as Mirashi guesses, a drama of love with 
a historical background, one fails to understand how its 
author could introduce a verse or two about himself and 
his mission in the body of the drama. For aught we 
know, Kalidasa is very reticent about himself and his 
times in his other works; and it would'be surprising if he 
wrote a drama in which he figured directly or indirectly. 
In fact, one feels that Mirashi has depended too much on 
mere analogy in dealing with the question of the author¬ 
ship of the Kuntalesvaradautya. On the basis of his 
identification of Vikramaditya with Chandragupta II, he 
believes that the Setubandhu ascribed to Pravarasena 
might, as tradition tells us, have been composed by Kali¬ 
dasa when he was sent by his patron to the Vakataka capi¬ 
tal to help Frabhavatigupta (daughter of Chandragupta 
II) in the administration of the Vidarbha kingdom. Simi¬ 
larly Kalidasa might have composed the Kuntalesvara - 
dantya. This theory is also made use of to explain that 


the Meghadita was composed by Kalidasa during his stay 
at the Vidarbha Court, enabling him thereby to depict the 
anguish of separation personally experienced, We will 
do well to remember that a score of possibilities cannot 
add up in value to half as much as a single probability. 
All these statements hang together in the air in what is 
made out to be interdependence, but they are lacking a 
root in the solid ground of evidence, 

4. As a matter of fact the question of the authorship 
of the Kuntalesvaradautya needs to be studied more 
closely in the light of K?emendra’s quotation under dis- - 
cussion. In the Aucityavicura^arcd, authors, eminent or 
otherwise for us today, are quoted. Among the authors 
so quoted figure names like Bhatta Bana, Bhavabhuti, 
Pravarasena, gr! Harsa (Candraka), gyamala, Gauda-Kum- 
bhakara, gri Cakra etc, Every quotation except from his 
own compositions, is introduced by him simply with 
the genitive case of the author’s name, e.g. sf«n sftgfai 
»WTiW^J>*WT etc. In the case of quotations from 
his own works, however, he uniformly adds the name of 
the work from which the quotation is taken. He quotes 
verses from Kalidasa eight times in all. In seven of these 
cases, he uses the normal introductory phrase q«n qnfirai- 
(or 3 Tft in a confirmatory reference) as follows: 

| l, etc. (Im.) 

under Vs, 13 

I etc. (prc. under Vs. 13. 

v I eto, (fftt .W) under Wm Vs, 1C. 

I a 9 3 qrofa-ftforf cfa 'fofanwi pi i 

etc. (fft* under TfftfacS Vs. 16. 
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5. m wfaraSHTO K f^^RrTIcm *#rfa etc. 

(TU, \mo) under ifjffim. Vs. 28. 

fl. m etc. (fm it) 

under Vs, 38. 

snft %etc. (jm w). 
under »n#iw. Vs. 88. . I 

5. Ksemendra departs from this general practice fol- j 
lowed by him in the case of all other authors including f 
Kalidasa only in one case where he quotes the name of 
the author as well as the name of the work from which j 
he has cited the quotation: 

etc. (quoted earlier). This is a significant J 
deviation and its investigation is likely to yield interest¬ 
ing results. Let us at the outset deal with a possible j 

explanation that Ksemendra found it necessary to name [■ 

the work in this case because the Kuntalesvaradautya was j 

pot quite as well known as the other works of Kalidasa. f 

This explanation is not valid. For, Ksemendra must have ! 

cited verses from authors who and whose works were I 

well known in his days. The authorship of the Kmta- I 

lesvaradautya must not have been a problem to him as it J. 

is to us today. For, in that case, he would have hardly 
cared to pick up a quotation from it. As a matter of fact, | 

however, as already shown above, Ksemendra quotes ver- f ’ 

ses even from authors who are little more than mere j 

names to us; yet he has not seen the need to name their 
works. These authors and their works must have been 
widely known in his days and a bare mention of the name I 
of the author was considered sufficient in every case to 
enable readers to trace and identify the verse quoted. 
Similarly, Ksemendra must haver been fully aware of the : T 
name of the author of the Kuntalesvaradautya from which f 
this verse is quoted, That author’s name was Kalidasa; but 


he was not the Kalidasa—the author of the Meghaduta 
and Kumarasambhava and Vikramrvasiya and Raghu - 
vamsa and Sdkuntala. If this Kalidasa had been the 
author of the Kuntalesvaradautya, Ksemendra would not 
have stated the name of the work in the introductory re¬ 
ference in this solitary instance. But, as the Kuntalesva¬ 
radautya was the composition of some other person bear¬ 
ing the name of Kalidasa, he had of necessity to distin¬ 
guish between the two Kalidasas. He did this by naming 
the other Kalidasa along with his work—the Kuntalesva¬ 
radautya—from which the quotation was taken. Had he 
not adopted this procedure and merley named the author 
Kalidasa, the readers would have confused the two Kali¬ 
dasas and would have considered the Kuntalesvaradautya 
a work of the Kalidasa. This evidence from Ksemendra, 
therefore, would show that the Kuntalesvaradautya, 
although composed by a Kalidasa, was not a work of the 
Kalidasa—-the famous author of the Raghuvamsa and the 
Sakuntala. This reference of Ksemendra, has been res¬ 
ponsible for the confusion prevailing among scholars re¬ 
garding the authorship of the Kuntalesvaradautya, because 
it was taken at its face value. The present discussion 
should show that Ksemendra knew the Kuntalesvaradau¬ 
tya as a work of a latter-day namesake of Kalidasa—and 
not of Kalidasa himself. 

VATSYAYANA’S KAMAStJTRA AND 
KALIDASA 

6. Next, we may turn to an equally important ques¬ 
tion—the question of Kalidasa’s - indebtedness to Vatsya- 
yana’s Kdmasutra, It has been pointed out that in the 
well known advice which Ka^va gives to ,Sakuntala in the 
famous verse ^ fsuraisfafa ^fa^etc, (IV.20) 

Kalidasa has used the very words and expressions of the 
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Kamasutra of Vatsyayana. For instance, nspsRg is 
practically identical with Vatsyayayana’s sutra 
fo«f I (Kam. Sut. 4.1.37). #55 Wi sfaiR 

qftfigand (v.l. gmfa) in the third line lite¬ 

rally reproduces the two sutras of Vatsyayana viz. ^ftgcgg. 

I (4,1.39) and grfaug (4.1.40). The second line 
ftsrwn m m ng; | is an echo of Vatsyayana’s 
•fWfflWlfcfrfaq ¥ gfan« tr*pt fagfol (4.1.19). Moreover, it is 
argued that the behaviour of Muntala at the time of her 
first meeting with the king in the first act closely follows 
the rules laid down in the chapter by Vatsya¬ 

yana; The conclusion arrived at from these pieces of evi¬ 
dence is that Kalidasa has drawn on Vatsyayana’s Kama- 
sutra and that, as Vatsyayana’s date is generally accepted 
to be 250 A.D., Kalidasa came after him. This would 
support the 4th Century A.D. theory. 

7. Now, it is obvious that there is a great similarity 
of ideas and expressions between Vatsyayana and Kali¬ 
dasa here. Yet the evidence furnished by this similarity 
must be carefully scrutinized in all its bearings before 
arriving at any judgement about Kalidasa’s indebtedness 
to Vatsyayana. As a matter of fact, a close scrutiny reveals 
clear divergence between the two. And, in a matter 
which is dealt with on a scientific basis as in the Kama¬ 
sutra, a deviation of detail assumes vital significance 
Now, all the four sutras of Vatsyayana quoted above form 
part of the code of conduct which Vatsyayana lays down 
for an (r^grTWi be. a wife who has no co-wife. On the 
other hand, Sakuntala has more than one co-wife 
(a number of co-wives) as Kanva puts it. In fact, Vat- I 
syayana deals with the code of conduct of co-wives sepa¬ 
rately. He divides co-wives into ugusj (senior) and 
(junior) and lays down instructions about the way each j 

one of them should behave. Thus Kalidasa does not I 


abide by the letter of Vatsyayana’s rules, Not only this, 
gakuntala, being a junior co-wife must, accord¬ 

ing to Vatsyayana, look upon the ^(senior co-wife) as 
a mother, cf. mrfl TWTI (4.2.24). This is 

indeed not the same as forcrafafa °f Kalidasa- 
Again, while Kalidasa advises Sakuntala to ‘serve the 
elders’ (stw other than co-wives, Vatsyayana does 
not see the"need of such a reference to elders at all in the 
case of a junior co-wife. For the (junior co-wife), 
the (senior co-wife) is the only elder that matters. 
However, the contrast between Kalidasa and Vatsyayana 
is brought into sharp focus by the fact that while Kali¬ 
dasa advises Sakuntala, a junior co-wife, to cultivate an 
attitude of friendliness with (issueless) senior queen (p 
fawsfafa m$m) Vatsyayana advises the grta at best to 
sympathise with an issueless senior co-wife, cf. gwFTCflt 
=?I (4,2.37). What is remark¬ 
able is that he even recommends that the junior co-wife 
may forcibly supersede the issueless senior co-wife and 
assume a status similar to that of an qgrafftoft for herself, 
cf. I (4.2.38). All 

this is sufficient to show that despite the similarity of ideas 
and expression in general, Kalidasa does not follow Vatsya¬ 
yana—in fact, he even contradicts Vatsyayana. Kali¬ 
dasa’s advice to gakuntala is inherently more simple, 
matter of fact and based on commonsense. Therefore, if 
Kalidasa is under obligation to any scientific work on the 
subject, it must be a work earlier and simpler than Vat¬ 
syayana’s sutras with their technicalities and scientific 
classifications. And Vatsyayana’s work itself bears 
ample testimony to the fact that he had a very large num¬ 
ber of predecessors in the study of the Kama-stistra; and 
the terminology of the Mstra must naturally have taken 
time to settle. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE MALAVIKAGNIMITRA 

8. Scholars had early recognized the importance of 
Mdlavikagnimitra as a piece of evidence for settling the 
upper limit of Kalidasa’s date. This play, an erotic play 
in the main, has a historical background and deals with 
some historical persons and incidents. It has been accep¬ 
ted on all hands that Brhadratha, the last Mauryan King 
of Pataliputra, was assassinated by Pu§yamitra, his Com¬ 
mander of the army, who usurped the throne and founded 
the i&uhga dynasty about 183 B.C, Agnimitra, Pu§ya~ 
mitra’s son, is the hero of the Mdlavikagnimitra; he is por¬ 
trayed as a king of Vidisa (cf. sr?rr fefefe: dflTR; |) 
(Act IV), modern Bhilsa on the Betwa river in Malwa. 
These historical elements woven up by Kalidasa in the 
Mdlavikagnimitra fix the 2nd Century B.C. as the upper 
limit of his own date. The importance of this valuable piece 
of evidence, however, lost all edge, as the protagonists of 
neither of the two rival theories about Kalidasa’s date 
stood to gain any advantage from it. It therefore remain¬ 
ed a unanimously accepted evidence for the upper limit 
with no further stake, in the controversy regarding the 
poet’s date. 

9. In recent years, however, Dr. Kunhan Raja has 
turned the spotlight on the Mdlavikagnimitra and advan¬ 
ced the view that Kalidasa was a poet enjoying the patro-, 
nage of king Agnimitra of the Suhga dynasty, ruling at 
Vidisa in the 2nd Century B.C. He bases this view main¬ 
ly on two grounds: (1) The concluding benedictory stanza 
of the Mdlavikagnimitra, technically called the Bhauta - 
vdkya, is rather unusual in character and evidently refers 
to the administrative efficiency of Agnimitra who was the 
poet’s patron. Dr. Raja makes attempts to present the 
character of Agnimitra in the drama in a favourable light. 
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(2) In vs. 25 of the Meghaduta f Kalidasa specifically 
mentions Vidisa as the capital, cf. hm few sfefflfafewHSmi 
I know frora the Mdlavikagnimitra that Vidi- 
& was' the capital of Agnimitra. Therefore, says Dr. 
Raja, Kalidasa may well have lived at Vidisa, enjoying 
the patronage of Agnimitra in the 2nd century B.C. 

10. This view of Dr. Raja has found little support. 
To take the second argument first, it appears all too hasty 
to infer from Kalidasa’s reference to Vidisa as the capital 
(xnmfj that Vidisa was the capital of the poet’s own 
patron, It would be absurd for a poet, intending to 
glorify the capital of his patron, to merely call it 

(the capital) and dismiss its description in just one single 
line. This is exactly what Kalidasa has done in this case, 
We may well contrast this with the warm and gorgeous 
description of Ujjayini given by the poet in about a dozen 
stanzas; and this, despite the fact that Ujjayini! did not 
lie directly on the route of the cloud’s journey. Dr. 
Raja’s attempt to show Agnimitra in a favourable light 
and to present him as a hero who would evoke our admi¬ 
ration or respect appears specious and laboured. Agni¬ 
mitra is portrayed as a timid lover, without resourceful¬ 
ness of his own, who is twice presented on the stage as 
being heckled by the impetuous junior queen, Iravati, 
Such scenes are hardly complimentary-when presented 
on the stage, No dramatist would, even could, dream of 
such ambiguous presentation of his own patron; and no 
king would allow such portrayal of himself on the stage 
before his own subjects. The concluding benedictory 
verse may be unusual; the explanation of its unusual 
character is to be sought in some other direction—espe¬ 
cially in view of the observations made just above. 

11, And yet, these very elements, it appears, can, 
if properly appraised, throw valuable light on the ques* 
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tion of Kalidasa’s date. In the introduction of the Mala - 
vikdgnimitra, Kalidasa enters an eternally valid defence 
on behalf of modern or contemporaneous literature in the 
verse: fW «wfo«WT I Bhasa and 

other earlier dramatists dealt with ancient themes and 
won deserved fame. But that was no reason why a ‘mo¬ 
dern’ play by a contemporary author should be prejudged 
and dismissed by the audience as of little interest. In 
effect, Kalidasa asserts that if Bhasa and others wrote 
about Purdnic heroes or about ancient heroes like Uday- 
ana and his amours, he (Kalidasa) could write about a 
modern king and his amours and hope to be equally 
successful. Now, this would imply that Kalidasa must 
not be far removed in time from Agnimitra, for, for one 
thing, the plot of the drama dealing with Agnimitra would 
otherwise not be ‘modern’, and, secondly, the audience of 
Kalidasa’s days could take a living interest in the doings 
of the hero only if they were near enough in time to him 
to have some knowledge about him. If, on the other 
hand, Kalidasa lived in the 4th century A.D, -under Chan- 
dragupta II, he could hardly be expected to write a play 
about Agnimitra who would have flourished some six cen¬ 
turies before him and who, apart from the importance 
which Kalidasa’s drama has invested him with, belongs 
only to the scrap-heap of history. Agnimitra was not a 
Rama or Krsna or Udayana or Canakya whose deeds and 
glory are perennial themes of poets and dramatists. No 
one would care to write about Agnimitra once his local 
or topical importance died out. But imagine the tremen¬ 
dous impact which the Mdlavikagnimitra must have made 
on and the lively, understanding interest it must have 
created in the audiences of Ujjayini with'its amorous ad¬ 
ventures and hen-pecked heroics of a king of a neighbour¬ 
ing kingdom who lived only a few decades ago and of 
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whose activities they had a living memory! Kalidasa made 
the drama ‘modern’ (fjsf) by selecting a ‘modern’ theme. 
In selecting a near-contemporary king of a neighbour¬ 
ing kingdom as the hero, the dramatist cut himself free 
from the restraints which the selection of his own patron 
as the hero would have necessarily entailed; and he took the 
fullest advantage of this freedom to regale his audiences 
w;ith a light-hearted portrayal of a royal hero and his 
amours. 

12. The almost casual-looking references to Vidisa as 
the capital in the M,eghaduta would be adequately 
explained by the 1st century B.C. theory. Vidisa was still 
known as a capital in the 1st century B.C.—though not 
the capital of Kalidasa’s own patron. The bare reference 
to Vidisa as a capital would remind the readers of the 
Meghaddta of the theme of the Mdlavikagnimitra. But 
Vidisa was dismissed by Kalidasa as a matter of historical 
fact about his times because the poet had no personal ties 
with the city. Vidisa might have retained importance in 
the 4th century A.D. but whether Kalidasa had any imme¬ 
diate or cogent reason to describe it as a capital is prob¬ 
lematical. 

13. Thus, the evidence of the Mdlavikagnimitra and 
the Meghaduta , especially the latter’s references to 
Vidisa as a capital, would favour the 1st century B.C. 
rather than the 4th century A.D, as the time when Kali¬ 
dasa lived. 






13 SANA'S POETRY : ITS AMPLITUDE 

srwfe? 3PTc#J is a familiar tag. Some one im¬ 
pressed by the poetry of Bana appears to have seized up¬ 
on this familiar tribute to Vyasa and used it to express his 
admiration for Bapa by saying srcfcj snrcwri The pro¬ 
priety of this observation is very obvious in the case of 
Vyasa who is credited with the composition of an enor¬ 
mous mass of literature. Tradition does not bother about 
scientific critical processes and therefore is not worried 
about the question of the identity of Vyasa. It proceeds to 
assert that Vyasa was responsible for the classification and 
arrangement of the Vedas (fotrffl tsw), composed the mas¬ 
sive Epic of one hundred thousand verses which the Maha - 
bhdrata is, wrote the no less enormous body of literature 
in the form of the eighteen Purdyas and lastly composed 
the Brahmasutra with the set purpose of reducing the 
chaotic mass of statements in the Upani?ads to an inte¬ 
grated philosophical system. Naturally, the subject- 
matter of this vast mass of literature is extensive and no 
less varied. History, tale and legend, myth and ritual, re¬ 
ligion and philosophy, law and administration, ethics and 
morality, sociology and economics—indeed, every aspect 
of human life, individual and corporate, intellectual, 
moral, emotional and spiritual has been dealt with in this 
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enormous literary output ascribed to Vyasa. In fact, only 
a single work of his, viz,, the Mahdbhdrata , claims and 
claims justifiably that what is found in it will be found 
elsewhere; what is not found in it will be found nowhere 
else: « differ* prwIsrj i Thus, the statement 

that Vyasa has left nothing untouched would stand justi¬ 
fied by the extent as well as variety of the contents of his 
compositions, 

In what a sharp contrast Bana stands! The Kadam- 
bari, the Harsacaritam > the Candii-satakam, the Parvati- 
parinayam or any other drama—these could hardly add up 
to anything in extent which could entitle one to speak of 
Bapa and Vyasa in the same breath. Nor could two tales 
—one legendary and the other historical in its theme; a 
devotional apostrophe and a mythological drama, however 
varied and interesting in form, could claim anything like 
the variety of the contents of Vyasa’s works, And yet 
some connoisseur of Bana’s poetry who at the same time 
was acquainted with Vyasa’s works has felt impelled to 
assert that like Vyasa, Bana too, has ‘embraced’ the whole 
world. He could not have been unaware of the great dis¬ 
parity in the nature and extent of the literary compositions 
of the two; how did he then come to speak of the two in 
identical terms of appreciation? 

Very probably, Bapa himself was responsible for put¬ 
ting the idea of such a comparison into the mind of his 
admirer. The ninth stanza in the Introduction to the first 
Ucchvcisa of the Har?acaritcm reads; 

ft? SfocfWfflsfa I 

WRcft W H ajRtfaf 11 

Obviously, the word Bhdrati is paronomastic here. Bana 
asks in this stanza; What is the use of a poetic composi¬ 
tion if the creative imagination (lit, speech) of the author 
does not range over all kinds of situations and embrace 
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the three worlds just like the Mahabharata? 1 After mak¬ 
ing allowances for an element of exaggeration in this 
stanza, it is clear that in Bana’s view a poetical composi- 
tion should have as large a canvas as possible—‘the three 
worlds’, to use Bana’s words—and aim at portraying there- 
on all kinds of situations and incidents. The BUrafi 
Kathd —the Mahabharata tale—as Bana has rightly ob¬ 
served, possesses both these characteristics, viz,, a vast 
canvas and an abundant variety of incidents and situa¬ 
tions. It is only to be expected that Bana who places this 
ideal before a poetical composition, especially a Kathd, 
should himself try to make his own literary composition 
as broad in range and varied in contents as possible. A 
reader of the Kadamban (Kdd.) and the Harsacaritam 
(He), who is aware of this ideal of poetry as conceived by 
Bana and who has read the works with understanding and 
interest may have felt inclined to apply the expression ori¬ 
ginally coined by way of an appreciation of Vyasa to Bana, 

By the way, it would appear from the verse quoted above 
that the expression eifffltfigra spfftOT | may have a refer¬ 
ence only to the Mahabharata (the Bhdrati kathd) and not 
to other works ascribed to Vyasa. 

Leaving aside this historical aspect of the apprecia¬ 
tion of Bana, let us consider for ourselves how far and in 
\J what sense this appreciation of Baca’s poetry viz. ' 

»Rc#Tl is true. To understand the problem better, it is 
necessary to take into account the way Bana lived. For it 
is a truism today to say that the nature and range of the 
world created by the imagination of a creative mind will 
Jp be circumscribed, in a wider sense, by the quality and 

range of his experience in real life. Fortunately we are 

1' r ^ ie wol 'd 'fdW in the stanza is also paronomastic and refers to 

metres. What an (unconscious?) irony for an author whose great .■ 

fame rests on non-metrical works to imply that a poetical work [ 

is not worth much if it does not reveal mastery over metres? 
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all aware of the broad facts of the life of Bana which he 
has described in the first three Ucchvdsas of the Harsa¬ 
caritam. We know that he was born in a pious and cul¬ 
tured Brahmin family and was well educated. He lost his 
mother while he was yet a child and his father, too, while 
he was only fourteen years old. More interesting and 
striking is the information he has given about the motley 
crowd of friends he had: gambler, juggler, dancer, flutist, 
ascetic, Jain monk, alchemist, betel-vendor, painter, model¬ 
ler shampooer etc, of whom a few were women, 

too. Cf. wm: gp qpm wtf w- 

mwrosfwft, srwq fvfft srfhnn- 

wrmfrffr wifow, 

%t:, wfi dttafrW, fowft w- 

mmit, nreRfaiarrot farfjwt awfirc:, 

ante mm:, focRt Grow, 

wtmOt ftfer:, M wVn, 

vmb aHjRnro, 5*ratoa, 

cTTW: I (Harsacaritam, l) 

A teen-ager in affluent circumstances, moving among 
friends of a dubious, if not low, social status, Bana may 
be said to have seen life in the raw; and, as he confesses, 
he incurred public obloquy of his acts of juvenile indis¬ 


cretion. Soon after the death of his father, this restless 
youth animated by wanderlust roamed about from place 
to place visiting royal courts, learned assemblies and lite¬ 
rary gatherings, He ended up, as we know, by walking 
into the royal court of emperor Harsa and basked in royal 
patronage, All this first-hand experience of the various 
strata of society is the substance on which creative imagi¬ 
nation works and creates, The creative imagination of 
Bapa who was rich and ripe with experience of men and 
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things from the highest to the lowest had obviously abun¬ 
dant and varied stuff from which to create an imaginative 
world ‘embracing the three worlds.’ 

Let us then, first, try to get a kaleidoscopic view of 
the world of nature which Bana’s creative imagination has 
worked upon. It takes us to the luxuriant and tangled 
growth of the Vindhya-atam with its varied flora and 
fauna, the Dandaka forest and the Godavari river still 
evoking vivid memories of the stay of Rama, Lak$mana 
and Slta there and the lovely Pampa lake studded with 
lotuses and over which clouds are hanging low and taking 
in the water under the impression that it is the ocean! 
Next, we are transported to the semi-celestial regions of 
the Himalaya mountain with its northern boundary where 
no human has set foot. In the midst of the romantic set¬ 
ting of this verdant region lies the Acchoda lake with its 
silver sheen and crystal-clear water, the splash of the 
wings of birds occasionally breaking its heavenly calm. 
The description of the Acchoda lake places the accent on 
mythological association. From the seasons, Bapa gives a 
full-dress description of Summer (tffor) in HC and Spring 
(sKffi) in KM. (We leave out of consideration the ambi¬ 
tious description of the rainy season given by Baca’s son 
in the latter part of Kad .). This, however, does not mean 
that the other seasons and their characteristics are alto¬ 
gether absent in Bana’s works. On the contrary, descrip¬ 
tions not only of natural regions but individuals and 


places often carry poetic conceits based on them. e.g. 
ladies in Ujjayini are compared to the glory of monsoon 
days with the help of a pun: fcrn- 

TOT^fw:, (KM. p. 182) Also 
l (ibid. p. 393). 


Bapahas described the morning and sunrise, more 
often evening, sunset, the advent of the night and moon-' 
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rise. These descriptions possess a lavishness and splen¬ 
dour of which Bana’s imagination, alone, is perhaps cap¬ 
able. The significant point to be noted, however, is that 
these phenomena are described with contextual relevance 
or objective correlation. Let us see the descriptions of 
sunset given by Bana; 


(i) Sunset in Jabali’s hermitage: 3#r ! af 

foarcr: i sc 

HrT: flfsnfsft I 

(ii) When Mahasveta is suffering intense anguish of 
love ( she describes the sun-set: m 

WtTOTWWWWnT, ...(Kad. p, 321). 

(iii) When Kadambarl is suffering similar anguish: 

wrier tfm, ... mixm 

I (Kad. p. 422). 


(iv) In the Harsacaritam, King Puspabhuti who had 
promised to guard the ‘.Vetalasadhana’ ceremony of Bhaira- 
vacarya got ready with the miraculous sword; Bana des¬ 
cribes the evening in the following words: ffct: 

fag, tfirafa- 

ewfw fowled .i 

(iv.a) Sundown of the day on which King Prabha- 
karavardhana died: arforaNpsft 'pWTO I .. .vt- 


fadfcmflfageMW wetfgfa faster rw- 


forkfctf,, (Harsacantam, p, 32), 


(v) Sunset on the mournful day Rajyavardhana re¬ 


turned to the capital; % * 


(Harsacaritam, p. 39), 
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(vi) Sunset of the day when Harsa, distressed and 
angered by the treachery of the Gautfa king against Rajya- 
vardhana, vowed vengeance and decided to challenge all 
kings to surrender or face annihilation: 

*#» ^ (Har?aearitam, p. 48). 

(vii) Lastly, note the concluding para of the Har§a- 
caritam wherein Bana says that the day ended while Harsa 
who had returned to his camp on the bank of the Ganges 
was narrating the incidents connected with the recovery 
of RajyasrI The red glow of the setting sun is described 
by Bana with a flourish of dreadful ominous overtones of 
mythological references, Particularly noteworthy is the 


For, Baija has given the same mythological reference 
in the third ucchvdsa when he promised to describe the 
glories of iSrl Harsa to his cousins the following morning 
as it was already evening time that day: %% 3 qftomsrnft 

This latter fancy is explicable in the context, because 
immediately thereafter Bana went to the river gopa to 
offer evening worship:, tftwTRfa I As for the 

horrid and ominous conceits about , the setting sun in the 
last para of the Harsacaritam, the surmise of Cowell and 
Thomas that they indicate bloody wars appears to be cor¬ 
rect: perhaps they are indicative of the determination of 
the enraged Harsa to avenge the slaughter of his relatives 
and offer them anjalis of blood by way of the Ardddha 
offerings. 


This rather detailed presentation of the treatment of 
the phenomenon of sunset in the works of Bana is intend¬ 
ed to illustrate the poet’s approach to the subject of his 
descriptions. The same phenomenon is treated in diffe- 
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rent colours in consonance with the mood of the situation 
_the contextual relevance. The abundance of descrip¬ 
tions in Bana’s works is not a mere amorphous splash of 
uncontrolled verbiage. There is a significance behind the 
descriptions which appear repetitive but present a variety 
which is delightful. 

And the ascetics: the old venerable figure of the sage 
Jabali with his wrinkled but refulgent body and spiritual 
calm hushing all hostility even among birds and beasts, 
sitting under an Asoka tree; the old Dravida priest, un¬ 
couth in body, mind and soul, in charge of the Canute 
shrine, over whom-and the Mti cult which he repre- 
sented-Bana has poured stinging satire. and ironical 
pleasantries; the serious-minded devotee of 6 iva, Ehairava- 
carya, pious but intent on the performance of mystic rites 
for acquiring magic powers; and Divakaramitra, the Bud¬ 
dhist monk, an embodiment of compassion jtfftr, 

mi l) in red robes, Each one of them is por¬ 

trayed as an individual who is more than an individual 
his personality spreading over and characterising his sur¬ 
roundings like the halo of divine figures in painting. The 
luxurious variety of flora and fauna of the hermitages of 
these ascetics, whose description is idealistic and has little 
relation to the facts of physical geography, is designed 
directly or indirectly to specify and accentuate the spirit 
of the place. How vividly, for instance, Bana conjures up 
the desolation of the surroundings of the fearful interior, 
of the temple of Camjika with a single stroke of the brush 

-as it were: qstanWW * WT I 

Compare this with the celestial setting of the shrine of 
giva where the exquisitely lovely and fair young Mahas- 
veta, her heart heavy with grief, is offering worship with 
strains of heavenly music. The Acchoda lake, the wood¬ 
land on its banks with the giva temple and Mahasveta the 
Gandharva maiden with her musical strains—all these 
‘dissolve’ into a picture of superb unearthly beauty. 
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Bana has occasions to describe cities like Vidisa, Ujja- 
yinl, the capital of Citraratha, Sthanvisvara. He describes 
them with varying details but gives full play to his poetic 
imagination in the description of UjjayinI—with its white 
city-wall surrounded by a moat, palatial mansions, broad 
thoroughfares, shops and rich merchandise, gardens and 
lotus-ponds, music and dance, peacocks and cakravakas 
etc.; with its residents gay and pleasure-loving but not 
transgressing the code of decent behaviour. The descrip¬ 
tions of UjjayinI and other cities reveal little individuality 
and add up only to the description of a type, of course from 
a highly idealized approach. 

More interesting is the description of royal palaces a 
number of which Bana has described. While the basic 
idealist approach is common to all descriptions of royal 
palaces, there is a significant difference in the selection of 
details in them. An overall description of the Raja-kula is 
given while describing Candraplda’s return from college 
after ten years, yet close-up views of certain aspects of 
life in the royal palace are found elsewhere. For instance, 
the session of a royal Durbar and its adjournment, king 
Sudraka’s ablution, morning worship, make-up and mid¬ 
day meal are described in good detail in iSudraka’s palace 
in Vidisa. A brief reference to the harem is made in the 
description of both igudraka’s palace and Tarapltfa’s palace. 
But the flood-light of Buna’s creative imagination is train¬ 
ed on the harem of Citraratha, the Kumdn-pura (the prin¬ 
cess’ place) of Kddamban with its romantic richness and 
Kadambarl’s Hma-grha (summer house) with its unbeliev¬ 
able grandeur. Bana describes a royal palace on the birth 
of a prince (both in Kdd . and HC), on the festive occasion 
of a marriage in the royal family (of RajyasrI in HC) as 
well as on the mournful eve of Prabhakaravardhana’s 
death,. The mere variety of approach in the treatment of 
one and the same theme appears deliberate, particularly 
when it is resorted to in many cases. 
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This bare recital of some of the diverse natural objects 
or phenomena and the different angles of approach to them 
is totally inadequate to give us any idea of the abundance 
and richness which Bana’s imagination bestows on the 
material on which it works. In the first place, we have to 
note that there is a pattern behind his descriptions. He 
would start with a general description and then proceed 
with its details, leaving out nothing; or he'would begin 
with the description, especially of places, of the external 
aspects and then progressively describe the details in the 
interior. Even these descriptions of details of an object are 
not—with Bana they could not be-merely matter of fact 
or ordinary. For Bana, a spade is not merely a spade—it is 
more than a spade as we know it in real life. Indeed, Bana’s 
poetic imagination has a prismatic and not a plane-glass 
transparency. Anything that he picks up for poetic treat¬ 
ment refracts through his prismatic imagination into the 
splendour of spectral colours. Take for instance the des¬ 
cription of the horse Indrayudha (or the elephant Dar- 
pasata or even the idlmall tree). The description of Indra¬ 
yudha, while basically true of a horse, is yet cast in high¬ 
ly fanciful moulds of detail with the help of similes or 
fancies based on mythological references or only conceits; 
and the sheer weight of this loaded treatment appears to 
smother the actual object of description, The description 
of details of an object is followed by an orgy of similes or 
contrasts or poetic exclusion ( parmmkhyd) based on 
paronomastic use of epithets. In the end, the description 
of the horse becomes so comprehensive with all possibili¬ 
ties poetically exploited that anybody wishing to describe 
a horse would be hard put to steering clear of the details 
given by Bana in the description of Indrayudha. And this 
holds good in the case of every object described by Bana. 
It would be natural for any body to feel ate reading the 
description of Indrayudha, Darpasata, the salmali tree, 
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UjjayinI, the royal palace, the hermitages, the Kumar!- 
pura, the summer-house, even the horse-stable in HC and 
sunset, moonrise etc. that Barta has left nothing out! 

#r i 


We referred to the weight of loaded descriptions 
smothering the theme. This, however, is a complaint 
which readers like ourselves belonging to a different lite¬ 
rary climate are inclined to make. It is obvious that it is 
unfair to judge literary works of a different era by stan¬ 
dards which are formally alien to them. Bana, as we 
know, lived in an age when the arts were patronized and 
cultivated at the royal court or the aristocratic elite in 
society. Bana wrote for this leisured aristocracy which 


had time and taste to appreciate a good phrase, a witty 
quip, a subtle fancy or a deft pun. Bana’s descriptions do 
not attempt a cumulative build-up and create a total im¬ 
age of the thing described. What is more, sometimes epi¬ 
thets contradict or cancel each other in content, leaving a 
modern reader bewildered. This is because every epithet 
in Bana’s descriptions is a unit by itself and is to be en¬ 
joyed by itself. Indeed, what the authors of the Mahd- 
kavyas from Bharavi onwards attempted to achieve by 
their workmanship on individual verses, caring little for 
the theme as a whole, Bana has attempted to achieve in 
prose through the epithets which generally are bold exer¬ 
cises in poetic fancy and often complex in conception.* 


* The written script of the lecture breaks at this point. For the 
remaining part of the lecture, we have only jottings which are 
not included here, In the remaining part, Prof, Jhala pointed out 
references to the social customs, Varps, four Asramas, Saihskaras, 
social and religious conventions and beliefs prevalent at courts and 
m hermitages, between men and women, practices observed for get¬ 
ting a child, belief in dreams and omens, marriage conventions, pas¬ 
times and sports (for men as well as women), dresses and orna¬ 
ments, religious, philosophical and sectarian references, practices 
of how nyasm and Saktas, even Buddhists; sciences like Vedio 
studies, Darsanas and the great Epics, Pumas, archery, medicine, 
grammar, metrics, poetics, thus trying to show the exhaustive 
nature of Banas depiction of the themes and objects which go to 
prove, in a different way, the statement -Editors, 


14 A NOTE ON BANA'S KADAMBARJ AND 
HARSA'S PR1YADARSIKA 

There hardly remains any room for doubt about the 
identity of Bana’s patron whom he glorifies in his Harsa- 
carita. Emperor &rS Har§a (606-645 A.D.) is credited 
with the authorship of three well-known plays, viz,, Priya- 
darsikd, Ratndvali and Ndgananda. This traditional view 
was contested for varying reasons in the past but is at 
present practically conceded by scholarly opinion, The 
Priyadarsika, technically speaking, is a Natika but its dis¬ 
tinction lies in the earliest known employment of the dra¬ 
matic device called GciTbhci-ndtcikct in its third Act. Gox- 
bha-nfitaka is a short play within a play or a dramatic Act 
within a dramatic Act (cf. Sahityadarpam V 1.20). In the 
third Act of Priy ., queen Vasavadatta had ordered her 
maids in the harem to give a performance of a dramatic 
piece composed by Samkrtyayani embodying an episode 
about King Vatsaraja Udayana and herself (Vasavadatta). 
This episode is actually enacted on the stage in the pre¬ 
sence of the audience including queen Vasavadatta, Sam¬ 
krtyayani and other inmates of the harem. 

This Garbha-nd\aka provides remarkable confirmation 
of a statement of Bana made in the course of the descrip¬ 
tion of the Raja-Kula (royal palace) of Emperor Tarawa 
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of Ujjayinl. Although the royal palace described by Bana 
belongs to an imaginary sovereign and the description is 
overloaded with richness and splendour which Bana’s vigo¬ 
rous creative imagination could provide, yet obviously it 
has,' at its core, aspects of contemporary life and Bana’s 
close familiarity with them at the royal court. In the 
course of the long description of the Rdja-KuUi, Bana refers 
to the female establishment ( Antahpura ); one of the epi¬ 
thets used by Bana to describe the harem is: 

Antahpurika-jana-prastuta-narapati- 

carita-vidambana-kndem 

(Peterson’s edition Part I, p, 89). 

It means that the inmates of the harem in King Tara- 
plcla’s palace provided entertainment in the form of imi¬ 
tating the actions or exploits of kings. This is exactly 
illustrated by the Garbhanataka in Priy. Ill; for here the 
maid-servants of queen Vasavadatta stage an incident 
from Vasavadatta and Udayana’s life and this is done in 
the precincts of the harem , 

However, this coincidence will not justify the infer¬ 
ence that Bana had this episode in the Priy, in mind when 
he referred to the maids of the harem entertaining fellow- 
residents with dramatic performances portraying incidents 
from the lives of kings. 


15 BHAVABHUTI AND HIS CONTEMPORARY 
DETRACTORS 

1, By Common Consent, Bhavabhuti is ranked next 
only to Kalidasa among Sanskrit poets and dramatists. 
In a way, this is remarkable because Bhavabhuti’s claims 
to recognition rest only on his three dramatic works, un¬ 
like Kalidasa who has composed practically as many—if 
not more—non-dramatic as dramatic works. Like Kali¬ 
dasa’s plays, Bhavabhuti’s dramas contain a good deal of 
the poetical elements in them. In fact, one of them, the 
Uctararamacarita (UC) is so full of poetical elements like 
descriptions that in the eyes of some critics its dramatic 
qualities have been smothered under their weight. 1 How¬ 
ever, just as the UC is recognized as a play ,of unusual, 
depth of feeling and vivid poetic imagination, so also an¬ 
other work of Bhavabhuti, the Mdlutitnadhavd (MM) has 
won approbation and is second only to the Mrcchakatika 
among the very few extant specimens of the Prakarana 
type of Sanskrit drama. His third work is the MM- 
vlracarita (M,V). 

2, Unlike Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti has been rather 

generous in providing us with autobiographical informa¬ 
tion_information regarding his ancestors and about him- 

1, cf. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature, (1962), p, 308. 
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self, which is repeated practically in the same words in 
the prologues of MV and MM. From this account we 
learn that he was a native of Fadmapura in the Vidarbha 
country and belonged to a highly religious, learned and 
cultured family of Brahmins, About his personal attain- j 
ments, he implies that he was well-versed in the Vedas, 
the Upanisads, the Smkhya and Yoga systems of philo¬ 
sophy; 2 his dramas bear ample testimony to the veracity 
of his statement. Both in MV and MM he calls himself a f 
Kavi , 3 a poet who is a master of poetic expression, cf, 
and as such he well understands that 
learning, however wide or profound, is not the straw of 
which the bricks of dramatic composition are made. He 
asserts, “Dignity and elevation of expression accompanied 
by depth of meaning—these are sure indications of learn¬ 
ing as well as aesthetic sensibility.’’ 5 An unusual feature 
of this Brahmin scholar steeped in traditional learning 
was his apparently intimate association with actors. In 
MV Bhavabhuti publicly proclaims himself as a ‘friend’ 
of actors. 6 In. MM the Sutradhdra asserts that Bhava¬ 
bhuti had offered the script of the MM to him for staging 
on account of his natural friendliness towards actors; cf, 

I This flaunt¬ 
ing of his friendliness towards the tribe of actors is tanta¬ 
mount to a defiance of conventional rules of behaviour, for 
the profession of stage-actors has been generally consider¬ 
ed low or degrading almost until recent times. However, 
this is quite in keeping with this highly sensitive soul who 1 

— : ' • . .. _• ••• j- 

2 . cf. tfww ifrrw * ' i 

iTR WfUTOR ft? f? rn 1 

fwafi-a h mm, h, 

3. cf. tPwfcRfaf ffif: etc, MV and MM Prologues. 

4. MV 1.4; also cf. q qpqfaq qpq#nq*rcfa I VC. I.2ab. I 

K nt it.- l.ii._-i J.l_ _ _J._ , , 7 - . 



MV Prologue. 
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had an acute aesthetic sensibility, who was in dead earnest 
about things and who saw life not through the myopic 
eyes of conventionality. Perhaps, with his unconventional 
approach, he must have felt a lonely soul in life as in¬ 
deed as a dramatist he is singular in his earnestness in 
regard to life and its problems. Would this have excited 
the hostility of his contemporaries and exposed his lite¬ 
rary work to adverse criticism? 

3, Modern critical opinion generally holds that it 
had. Kane, for instance, says, “It appears that he had to 
undergo severe ordeals of criticism and ridicule from his 
contemporaries and only towards the latter part of his life 
he secured for himself a recognized niche in the temple of 
fame.” 7 De observes, “The inference is possible that he 
had to struggle hard for fame and future.” 8 Another 
statement is more specific when it asserts, “in the Malati - 
mfidhava, the poet flings a defiant challenge to the world 
and appeals to some kindred spirit, yet unborn, for pro¬ 
per reception of his work.” 9 All these and similar opi¬ 
nions are based on the following verse in MM which has 
gained great popular currency; 

sfrcfer ft frufo HT?srfft m \ 
sflcFTftsfor m qftsft HffROTf 
fra 1.6 

and secondarily, perhaps, on the statement in UC 1,5; 

m qm araeft fftt H 

4. As far as the commentators of MM are concerned, 
their comments and explanations of the first half of this 

7 , Vttarardmacarita (1929), Introd. p. XI. 

8 , History of Sanskrit Literature , Vol. I (1947), p. 279. 

9, Devdhar and Suru, Mdktimdhava (1935), Introd. p. 11. 
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stanza smack of theoretical scholarship rather than history 
and therefore are hardly helpful in our present investiga¬ 
tion. Both Tripurari and Jagaddhara preface their ex¬ 
planation with the statement that Bhavabhuti shows his 
pride and self-esteem for his poetic abilities 10 in this stanza: 
Tripurari explains^in two senses (i) afajiand (ii) 

So does Jagaddhara, too, by understanding the word as 
'(i) HWWrojand (ii)fam And both proceed to interpret 
the first two'lines practically in the same way. Both asert 
that Bhavabhuti steers clear of the contempt or disregard 
which might be shown by ignorant critics as well as by 
superior philosophical masters: he sneers at the incom¬ 
petence of the ignoramuses for whom “this effort of mine 
is not meant;” and he pays his respects to those who have 
realized the highest knowledge and says, “this effort of 
mine is not meant” for them either, 11 for their disdain for 
my dramatic work arises from their superior wisdom. 

5. Now, let us proceed with the work of evaluating 
the evidence in regard to the problem under investigation. 
The one indisputable fact that stands out sharply before 
our eyes is that, apart from this particular stanza in the 
MM, there is no evidence whatever of any adverse remarks 
passed by any contemporary on Bhavabhuti’s MM. Be¬ 
sides, there is not a single connoisseur or critic of any era 
who is known to have held a poor opinion of MM or Bhava¬ 
bhuti’s dramatic works in general. 12 On the other hand, 

10. cf. spt# hmroft 3 I -Tripurari; and KSffcf 

I—Jagaddhara. 

l], cf. srfmgT' i 

rm I 'Wc! 

ftww u far smfa fip- 

fWWWWif'Bl.. A k 3ITHfnT I * forifoW I 
Jagaddhara, too, in the same strain. 

12'. It would he interesting to speculate about the reason for the curious 
absence of any reference to Bhavabhuti’s works by Anandavar- 
dhana in Dhvanyaloka and, perhaps, also for the lack of interest 
in Bhavabhuti displayed by Jayadeva in his metaphorical decora¬ 
tion of the Poetic Muse by employing the names of various illus¬ 
trious poets and dramatists in Prasannaraghava, I, 
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Vamana who flourished within about a century after 
Bhavabhuti cites verses from the latter, albeit anony¬ 
mously. 13 Rajasekhara who lived about two centuries later 
considers Bhavabhuti as an incarnation of Valmiki and 
himself as a later reincarnation of the same distinguished 
personage! 14 This is high praise, indeed, for Bhavabhuti, 
coming as it does from a successor like Rajasekhara, who 
revels in the belief that he was Bhavabhuti reborn, Bhava¬ 
bhuti had cherished the hope that some like-minded soul 
would arise to appreciate his work some time somewhere in 
the world, This faith of his in the good sense of posterity 
has been vindicated with a quickness beyond his expecta¬ 
tion and in a manner beyond his fondest hopes. 

6. Modern scholars who believe that Bhavabhuti had 
to face adverse criticism from his contemporaries concede 
that he did achieve fame and status in his own life-time. 
One reason for hostile criticism of his dramas is supposed 
to be that “perhaps, that was not the age for the drama.” 15 
The hollowness of this explanation stands clearly exposed 
when it is recalled that just a little earlier before Bhava¬ 
bhuti’s days, 6rl Har.?a of Kanouj had deemed it worth¬ 
while to compose two dainty little plays (Nafikas) as well 
as a third play with a high and serious purpose; that des¬ 
pite his preoccupation with prose narratives, Bana had pro¬ 
bably tried his hand at the dramatic form; 16 that Mahen- 
dravikrama-varman, a contemporary of Bana and Sri 
Har§a, essayed the composition of a lively satirical play, 
the Mattavilasa and that Yasovarman, king of Kanouj, and 

13. Vamana, Kdvy&. I.2.12=:MV.I.5.4, and IV.3.6=tIC,I.38. 

14, cf. m ?f«n gtr mi sft vfa i 

f m 3# tra«f?faNT h dvfa w 

• —Balaram&yma 1.16. 

15. cf, M. R. Kale, Malatlimdhava (1928), Introd. p. 7. 

16, The Pdmti-parmya is no longer held to be a work of Bana, 
who is still credited with the authorship of the Mukuta-tatjlitafa, a 
drama dealing with an episode from the Mahdbkdrata, cf. De, HSL, 
Vol. I, p. 298 f. 
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a contemporary of Bhavabhuti himself, was the author of | 
Rdmdbhyudaya , a play in six acts. In view of these facts, * 
it is impossible to concede that drama ‘had got into dis- t 
favour’ in Bhavabhuti’s time or that it was not an age for 
drama,. 

7 . Another possible reason for adverse criticism from 
his contemporaries was anticipated and adequately answer¬ 
ed by Bhavabhuti himself. High-brow Pundits devoted to 
gastric learning, as distinguished from belles lettres, would 
be sure to frown upon one of their own kind wasting his 
talents on unworthy pursuits like dramatic composition. 

Here it should be recalled that MV, which is practically 
unanimously considered to be the first dramatic composition 
of Bhavabhuti makes no reference whatever to any pos¬ 
sible criticism of his work. The MV deals with a respec¬ 
table theme—PfT 1 as the author himself has 
stated; and, for aught we know, Bhavabhuti must have 
been eulogized for dramatizing the Rama-story. It is prin¬ 
cipally in the MM that he envisages the possibility of dis¬ 
paragement of his work by his contemporaries. That> 
Bhavabhuti had an unerring insight into the essentials of 
literary works, especially drama, is patent from what he 
promises in the MV: 

trar l 

^ sttccTt ii 
m $x: fkcft w i 

W?: SWfUTC || I. 2-8. 

In MM, too, he asserts that he has essayed abundant and 
profound delineation of;sentiments 17 and. in general, gua¬ 
rantees, .dignity..and elevation of expression accompanied 
by. depth of meaning in'' that play'. ' These," indeed; ate 

i7. c/. wri wri np: wkr: i 

taawr: tan n n 1.4. 


norms of assessment of literary works accepted universal¬ 
ly. And Bhavabhuti who made bold to help his learned 
contemporaries to set their sights right while judging 
dramatic, or for that matter any literary work, stands 
thoroughly vindicated by posterity. 

8 . However, this general defence in anticipation is 
hardly sufficient" to account for the vehemence with which 
Bhavabhuti hurls defiance at his contemporaries and looks 
to future generations for vindication of his work. There 
must be some definite reason, something very likely to 
hurt his egotism, which compelled him to speak in stri¬ 
dent terms of defiance. In order to discover this, we shall 
have to turn to the historical perspective of Bhavabhuti’s 
life and works. 

9. As stated earlier, Bhavabhuti was a resident of 
Padmapura in the Vidarbha territory and appears to, have 
migrated to Ujjayini. For, all his three plays are pre¬ 
sented before an audience which had assembled on the 
occasion ola pilgrimage of Kalapriyanatha which is gene¬ 
rally identified with the shrine of Mahakala at Ujjain; cf. 
frarc-ara rnietf: 

I (MV. prologue), 18 It is possible that from Ujjain, Bhava¬ 

bhuti, proceeded to Kanouj where he gained royal patro¬ 
nage. For, Kalhana, in his Rdjaiaraigm, describes the 
Kashmirian king Lalitaditya as having defeated Yaso- 
vartnan, king of Kanouj; cf. ■ 



Our interest in this stanza at present lies in Kalhana’s 
statement in the first half that Bhavabhuti enjoyed the 
patronage of Yasovarman of Kanouj. Some 'Scholars, are 
reluctant to believe in Kalhana’s statement. Keith, for in- 

18. Also cf. the Prologues of MM and VC. ■ 
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stance, says, “From the silence in his dramas of any good 
luck, it is strange to find that Kalhana in the Rdjatarangm 
expressly asserted that he was 'a member of the entourage 
of Yasovarman of Kanyakubja." 19 De agrees with Keith 
when he declares, “In view of all this, it is surprising to 
find that the Kashmirian chronicler Kalhana mentions 
Bhavabhuti, along with Vakpatiraja, as having been patro¬ 
nized by king Yasovarman of Kanyakubja," 20 There is, 
on the other hand, an equally weighty body of scholarly 
opinion which accepts the veracity of Kalhana’s state¬ 
ment and believes that Bhavabhuti enjoyed Yasovarman’s 
patronage. Macdonell says, “His patron was king Yaso¬ 
varman of Kanyakubja (Kanouj) who ruled during the 
first half of the eighth century.” 21 Bhandarkar, 22 Kane, 23 
Belvalkar 24 and many others accept Kalhana’s statement 
as dependable. 

10. The unwillingness of Keith and De to believe 
that Bhavabhuti was patronized by Yasovarman is based 
on the fact that there is ‘a silence in his dramas of any 
good luck’, as Keith says, or because ‘he does not refer to 
any royal favour’, as De puts it. De, however, concedes 
that Bhavabhuti “shows familiarity with court-life," 21 On 
the strength of the same evidence, Todar Mall declares. 
“The fact that all his extant dramas very faithfully depict 
court-life leads us to the inevitable conclusion that he was 
a courtier." 26 Now, while judging between these two con¬ 
trary views, it is necessary to bear in mind that argu- 
mentum ex silentio is always to be treated with reserve. 
If, as Keith asserts, there is silence in Bhavabhuti’s plays 

19. Sanskrit Dram, p. 18G. 

20- History of Sanskrit Literature, Vo! I, p, 279. 

21. A History of Sanskrit Literature (1962), p, 307. 

22. MilaRmddhava (1876), Introd,, p, X, 

23. Uttararamcarita (1921), Introd., p, V. 

24. The Later History of Ram, HOS, Vol, 21, Introd., p, xilv, 

25. HSL, Vo! I, p. 279. 

26. Mahaviracaritam (1928), Introd., p. xxiv, 
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about ‘any good luck’, it can be said in reply with equal 
cogency that there is silence in his dramas about ill luck, 
too! Any reliance on the evidence of the stanza ifrtffi etc. 
(MM 1.6) in this behalf would be unwarranted because 
that verse at best refers to the literary fortunes of Bhava¬ 
bhuti and not to his worldly affairs; and even this refer¬ 
ence to literary fortunes forms the subject-matter of the 
present investigation. Apart from this stanza, there is 
nothing in the plays of Bhavabhuti to permit any infer¬ 
ence about his having had to struggle for fortune. As a 
matter of fact, all the three plays, more especially the two 
Rama plays, 27 reveal a familiarity with the niceties of 
court etiquette which would be impossible in one who had 
not lived at court. On the evidence before us, Todar 
Mali’s conclusion that Bhavabhuti must have been a ‘cour¬ 
tier’ is more worthy of acceptance than De’s. 

11. Another point worthy of note in this connection 
is the confidence and sense of esteem bordering on pride 
with which Bhavabhuti describes his ancestors and their 
achievements. The spirit of exultation that breathes in his 
autobiographical account precludes the inference that 
Bhavabhuti had suffered in his worldly fortunes and that 
he had to struggle for survival. 

12. However, Kalhana’s statement gains support from 
Vakpatiraja himself, whom Kalhana has bracketed with 
Bhavabhuti as a protege of Yasovarman, This Vakpatiraja, 
is unanimously identified by scholars with Vakpatiraja, the 
author of the well-known Prakrit poem Gaudavaho, which 
is a eulogy of king Yasovarman, the author’s patron. Vak¬ 
patiraja makes a handsome acknowledgement of his in- 

27. cf, 

jpjf ?pj 51W8TT: ufolft mttofWIW I 
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debtedness in literary composition to the inspiration of 
Bhavabhuti, He says: 



m fttftrr i> - 7 " 

In'view of the conditions prevailing in those ancient days 
and the probable date of Bhavabhuti which can be postu¬ 
lated on other grounds, it would be reasonable to believe 
that Bhavabhuti must have been a senior contemporary of 
Vakpatiraja and that the latter must have had ample op¬ 
portunities to enjoy the company of the former to enable 
him to benefit from his inspiration, All this would be 
easily possible if, as Kalhana says, Bhavabhuti, like Vakpa¬ 
tiraja, enjoyed the patronage of Yasovarman of Kanouj. 
Vakpatiraja’s acknowledgement of his debt to Bhavabhuti’s 
inspiration would go to show that the statement of Kalhana 
that Bhavabhuti was patronized by Yasovarman is not a 
figment of imagination. 

13. If, then, Bhavabhuti enjoyed the patronage of 
Yasovarman of Kanouj, he would naturally have to esta¬ 
blish and maintain his literary reputation among the learn¬ 
ed scholars there. As already noted above, the MV, does 
not refer to any possibility of adverse criticism because the 
respectability of the theme would not only shield him from 
hostile criticism but would in all probability command ap¬ 
proval from his learned contemporaries. It is mainly, if not 
merely, in the MM that Bhavabhuti is apprehensive of dis¬ 
paragement or disapprobation. What made him apprehen¬ 
sive in this manner? 

14. Let us recall at this stage that Bhavabhuti lived * 
about the beginning of the first quarter of the eighth cen¬ 
tury A.D. His literary career therefore lay within an in¬ 
terval of some fifty years at the outside of Baija who had 
enjoyed the patronage of Sri Har$a of SthanvI^vara and 
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Kanouj. This margin of time will be still shorter if we 
take into account the fact that Bana was a young man when 
he first met the emperor Har§a who appears to have been 
in the fulness of his Imperial power. 28 The fact that Bana 
and Bhavabhuti both worked out their literary fortunes 
under royal patronage at one and the same place within 
a span of a few decades of each other has a vital bearing 
on the problem under consideration. In offering MM to 
the connoisseurs of Kanouj, Bhavabhuti was offering a 
literary composition which in content as well as expres¬ 
sion was strongly reminiscent of the magnum opus—the' 
Kadambari —of the illustrious Bana which they must have 
enjoyed and appreciated. For, Bana’s Kadambari and 
Bhavabhuti’s Mdktimadhaw, for all their difference in 
form, have much in common in certain respects. Bhava¬ 
bhuti is apparently indebted to Gunaijhya’s Brhatkaiha as 
can be observed from its version in Somadeva’s KatU- 
saritsdgaraP However, apart from the skeleton of the 
story material, MM has little that it owes to Gunadhya’s 
work. In its literary aspects, MM is strongly evocative of 
jBana’s Kadambari, Bhavabhuti, a highly self-conscious 
and sensitive soul that he was, naturally anticipated that 
there would possibly (ndma) be some persons who would 
show contempt or disparagement (Avajml) for this work 
(iha) because they would declare that MM in many places 
bore close resemblance to Bibja’s Kadambari and hence 
had little originality. In the van of these hostile critics 
there was, in all probability, Baja’s own son who, as we 
know, did not shine in reflected glory but possessed lite¬ 
rary talents which enabled him to complete the unfinish¬ 
ed work of his illustrious father. Baija's son, Pulinda or 

28, 'cf. DeHSL, Vol. I, p. 226 a. 

29. c f. Kale’s edition of MM (1928) for a summary of the story of 
Madiravatl (in KSS xiii) on which Bhavabhuti has probably 
drawn, 
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whatever be his name, must have been a senior contem¬ 
porary of Bhavabhuti and would be standing guard in 
Kanouj over the glory of his father’s literary bequest. 
Bhavabhuti asserts that these detractors ‘know something’ 
(srfffa and that the MdMmddhava was not meant 
for them Bhavabhuti appears here to imply 

that there is similarity between the Kadambari and the 
MM but there is difference as well. One obvious differ¬ 
ence is the fact that the MM is a drama to be staged, which 
the Kadambari is not. He is too conscious, of the correct¬ 
ness of his approach to literary work and perhaps the ele¬ 
ment of originality in his work to surrender to narrow con¬ 
ventional and even partisan criticism. In the second half 
of the stanza he not only looks to posterity—to some kin¬ 
dred soul yet unborn—for proper and just evaluation of 
his play but is confident that even in his own days there 
may be (srfer)-literary critics elsewhere who might belaud 
his work; for Kanouj was not the whole world! The word 
arffoin the line ^ tfsft I now assumes 

pointed significance and it is as important as 3 ^3 from 
Bhavabhuti’s point of view. These two lines would yield a 
better meaning if their statements are understood on the 
basis of respectivity. Thus: ‘Some kindred soul will be born 
.. .for time is endless ( 3 ?^ tisfy mmrt 

l); why, there may be even today some kindred 
soul... .for the earth is wide m qfcfaTOutf.. ftjm 

* T^j)* • 

15. Now, we shall .turn to an examination of the 
nature and extent of similarity between the Kadambari 
and the Mdlafimadhava. As stated earlier, MM is indeb¬ 
ted to Kathasaritsagara—Lambaka XIII called Madiravatl- 
lambaka for its theme and most of its incidents. MM is 
an erotic play—a play delineating the love of the youthful 
hero Madhava and the heroine MalatJ from its beginning 
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to final union in marriage after passing through various 
trials and tribulations. There is also the secondary thread 
of the love between Madhava’s friend Makaranda and his 
sweetheart Madayantika running parallel to the main 
theme. It is obvious that any similarity between the 
Mdlatfmadhava and the Kadambari can lie only in passages 
of similar import in the latter. .In other words, the range 
of similarity in the Kadambari will be between the point 
at which Prince Candraplda meets Maha^veta in the tem¬ 
ple on the edge of the Acchoda lake and the point at 
which, some time after his return to his father’s capital, 
he receives his personal attendant Patralekha who had 
stayed on with Kadambari a little longer i.e., upto the end 
of Baca’s own composition. 

16. Secondly, it should be borne in mind that the 
delineation of love between a young man and a young girl 
is bound on the whole to have some broad common fea¬ 
tures in all works and follow a broadly common pattern. 
Similarities and parallelisms of situation or emotional re¬ 
action would be, broadly speaking, unavoidable . 30 

17. At this stage, I should like to draw your atten¬ 
tion to the following passage in the first Act of MM. where¬ 
in Makaranda who has gone to the Madana-garden in 
search of his friend Madhava finds the latter slightly diffe¬ 
rent from his usual self after his visit to the festival in 
honour of the God of Love where he had happened to see 
Malatl: 



30. cf. etc , Dhvany&loka, IV.11, 
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w- 


tn# m <rch# * \ 

#4 favW'M! 

m <mn m *#re^frWrf 11 1 .20 


Now, Students of Bhavabhuti are aware of his tendency 
to employ double entendre with whose help he tries to 
refer to some characteristic quality of his own work which 
he wants the audience to appreciate. A well-known case 
of this kind is the following speech of Tamasa in the VC: 

’ km qwqfwwel' faar# 1 

> c c > 

..f. ., .._ _ 

3TRu 5???cT^Wfn^ilTr’ 

m V?r^ 5 iram* 11 

It is accepted by all that Bhavabhuti is here praising the 
piot-construction as well as the portrayal of the karma 
sentiment in its various facets in the play. Likewise, in 
the last Act of the MM, when everything is taking a happy 
turn, Kamandaki says: flffa 5fT fafasKHnft- 

qfaiaffi sf^yiH I Quite obviously, through this speech of 
Kamandaki, Bhavabhuti expresses his own view that 
this Prakarana, i.e., MM is a bright and lovely social 
comedy better than any other of its kind, It would not' 
be surprising, therefore, if Bhavabhuti employed the same 
device—-of double entendre to defend himself against 
accusations of borrowing from Bana. Interpreted in this 
light, Makaranda poses the question whether Bhavabhuti 
‘had trespassed on the territory’ of Bana who revels—and 
excels—in the delineation of the erotic sentiment: 3 # m 
wmMsfk ? 31 Note the choice of the 

words tfcTCHur ( 3 ft m) and hfi. In MM 

31. This interpretation would provide some significance to Jayacleva’s 
- - statement:-. which otherwise remains an idle , exercise 

in alliteration. 
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Bhavabhuti’s indebtedness can be only to tfavw qm, and 
not to or^^tm or m> Bhava¬ 

bhuti is conscious of the similarity between MM and Bana’s 
Kadamban and, like Madhava in the play, implies a con¬ 
fession of his ‘guilt.’ However, he puts up a defence 
through the mouth of Makaranda and reassures himself as 
well as his readers or spectators that, for one thing, love 
was a common theme and its treatment was bound to be 
similar ( sama) in its broad features and even rich variety 
( prasiddha-vibhava ) regardless of the ability or status of 
the author who may be a very ordinary poet ( anyesu jan - 
tu§u) or a master of creative art (visvasya dhatari para - 
niesvare), like Bana; there was no need for him therefore 
to feel ashamed and hide his drama—MM—from connois¬ 
seurs (hid lajjaya tava kathamcid apahnutir bhut), The 
choice and juxtaposition of the two words tfircw and m 
are noteworthy and appear to be deliberate; for, although 
Bhavabhuti has ample opportunities to mention Kama in 
the MaMmadhava, yet he has not even once repeated the 
word tfcTCW t° signify the God of love or the feeling of 
love, This passage with its double entendre which is cha¬ 
racteristic of Bhavabhuti would support the view that the 
stanza q qpr etc. (MM. 16) is directed at the critics 
who were protagonists of Bana from whom he apprehend¬ 
ed hostile criticism: it would also provide strong corro¬ 
boration for the interpretation of the latter half of the 
verse proposed earlier in the present investigation.. 

18. Lastly, the difference in literary form would im¬ 
pose vital restrictions on a dramatic composition in com¬ 
parison with a non-dramatic work. The Kadambari is a 
prose narrative and as such imposes no restriction on Bana’s 
exercise of imagination or indulgence in description in both 
of which, as a matter of fact, he' has revelled. Bhava- 
bhuti's Mdlatimdhava is a drama to be staged: any indis- 
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criminate emulation of Bana’s minutiae or expansiveness 
would spell disaster from a literary point of view. 

19. Bearing these observations in mind, we shall pro¬ 
ceed to notice the passages in the Malafimadhava which 
bear resemblance to those in the KMamban:— 

(i) wte jpn sfo mtoratej 

fa* I 

’anfa iRqfan teft: g qfan 
nteprat & mu ter * ten n MM. 1 .17 

m praw nfa ^wrirorr tot) nntfr.\. .arte 
terete, , ,te ntet- 

tenfcrfa' qqi rRn : ^tfPT>w<^ : 1 nsr aw wTn«wnw i 
m Mm- sn$TOTi TOtenstew m\ 

3?: srf?f to: 1.,tesn 

...tel Kad—P. 18f. 

(Page references are to P. V. Kane’s edn. of 1914), 

In this stanza from MM, Makaranda describes the un¬ 
usual condition of Madhava which, he conjectures, is indi¬ 
cative of the feeling of love. In the Kdd. passage, Maha- 
sveta describes in rich detail how Pun^arika came under 
the influence of love on seeing her and betrayed his love- 
stricken condition. Bhavabhuti’s stanza appears like a 
condensation of the rich and vivid description given by 
Bana. 

(ii) In MM Act I Makaranda meets Madhava and re¬ 
marks that he had undergone a change after his visit to the 
shrine of Kama. He then describes the all-pervading in¬ 
fluence of love in 1,20. 

tew tmrft nteft *1 
te ntete fa re w^i 
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This situation and the description of the overpowering in¬ 
fluence of love have a close parallel in Kapinjala noticing 
the love-stricken condition of his friend Pundarlka and, in 
the course of his admonition, ultimately recognizing the all- 
pervasive influence of love; 

te wmm nm wtcft nnte. .to n f? fate* 

tfT aprfk I,, .$T «tt WTf flten I 3T*W?t^fRT' 
Wfa tteg nff te te I (p* 33) 

We may also notice here Patralekha’s statement to the same 


effect; 

m p. 105 s 

(iii) arte: fte 


Ttffm tet TOTOtefa II MM I. 26 


This may be compared with: 

«flr I-™- P* 19 - 


ten* 


(iv) In the following two verses Madhava describes 
the ‘indescribable’ condition to which he has been reduced 
by his love for Malatlt 



tec; terowfa * m m n 


nwte fa fTOirowtef i 
n mmft fjtefo «rr ten nt 

MM 1,30-31. 
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In the Kid . Mahasveta describes her own condition after 
her meeting with PUndarika and falling in love with him 
at first sight: 

mi * tof m to ffftoto ftomfk, ft 
to forcnfw, ft*mfttor, f% toffifar, ft toto, ft pjffm- 
tor, ft tor, ft prfw, ft? toft, ftr ff toft; ft f:tor, ft 
prMr, ftpto, ft tow*, ft ara*fto, ftprto, ft 
Mr <??:, ft Mm, to tto, wwrto ffiffPRm i 
toiffmmpM * w to* ft to ft 7[#r ft *to km- 
to m *rto to tor: *4 * tow* i p. 22f. 

, .(v)., Ma.dhava (first speech after 1.32) reports to 
Makaranda the equivocal speech of Lavangika in regard to 
the Bakula-garland: 

m pn* i m mu m\ wm&m toM... jp. 
qfttor to*to--‘p*m g tofmm tor q«r m pmt 
tor; i * *> ^tofarto i mi tot fto: 

mm i ?r? ton tow *ft§ ftotorm fr&n§: 

rmrnmra; *w q* toftor; .*imffffw**pTffr*’ 5% 1 

The vital word in this speech is which is 

the hinge on which the equivoque turns. This cleverly con¬ 
trived collocation of words, however, is. obviously inspired 
by Gunadhya to whom Bhavabhuti, as observed above, 
owes the theme of MM because KatHasaritsigara uses prac¬ 
tically the same expression. 



to toPK to sTO FTC c f IIV<| | | 

torn* 1 

Ms *ftort % nr toftm 11 ^ 
pit to ffWT: <3* ptoff*: 1 


to totoi: fttorm 1 

*ftotoi'wftorr to'* w >i 

toto ft toto wt 1 

'to & $fwm to m\ 11 m, xiii 
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Taking his cue from Gunadhya whom KSS is only repro¬ 
ducing here, Bhavabhuti has enlarged the area of equivoca¬ 
tion by the use of words like p and pp. 

In the Kid. Candrap&da pays a visit to Kadambarl who 
was suffering from lovesickness and enquires about her 
health in an equivocal manner: 

pj mi wrtowto q«m*i*> toft toto 

qto $ fm* 1 afto <t toh torwwt * m^i to 
^to=rto Wffffmwr* i ?:ftoi * to qftoft ffmffWffr- 

tofto to 1 

^gto*m ff to m m to n— K <id. p. 90 
It is manifest that apart from the idea of sustaining the 
equivoque, which he must have got from Bana, Bhavabhuti 
is not indebted here to Bana in the details of this equivocal 
speech. It is clear, however, that his attempt at equivoca¬ 
tion appears tame in comparison with the magnificence of 
Baiia’s. And he must have been damned with feigned 
praise by lovers of the KadambarV. 

(vi) In MM, Act II is preceded by a Pravesaka in 
which two maid-servants are exchanging information with 
each other regarding the affair between their master’s 
daughter MaM and Madhava: 

5rw~pi> tom tofptotoff *toto %m 
ffff ft to to?n 1 

ftto—srqft* 1 fft m qrrffffffto to njM Mtoto 


sfw—p m tomm to*?*!* fttoftn 

Like Malati taking Lavangika to the upper terrace, forbid¬ 
ding the servants from' entering there and eagerly enter¬ 
taining herself with information about Madhava, Mah& 



m 
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vet§, too, receives her personal attendant Taralika on the 
upper story of Kumaripura Palace from where everyone 
was sent away and eagerly listens to Taralika’s story and 
is anxious to know more about Pundarika; 

,..m (frd?wr) * ^ 

I. • -fTt ^ 

^rrffR.. .*Rmr.. 

fcr, ^ 

ifir fff: f<> Kad. pp. 23, 25, 

(vii) (a) In MM Act I Madhava says to himself with 
a sense of wonder: 

<n#T cnftffi 5H: "TRT- 

afar ^ ttrTCR I St. 40 ab. 

Compare this with Candrapitfa who mounts his horse and is 
on the point of leaving Kadambari’s residence, 

for I 

fartuifiR gwi?T, ?mfa, 

, 7Rfafaj f^f§w(wifwr#TO?::^r, mfa i 
Kad, p. 81. 

. (b) He then complains to his friend Makaranda; 

fefWfd *FC 5 !HT tn^f Sffitip I 

wwfiwfj fawrcfari 

i.4l, 

Compare Puntfarlka’s description of his agony before Kapin- 
jala ending with: 

i s* i rprct l?r i 
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(viii) Compare 

STffiRtRcR tRTOIm’Jlw R 

m fafw^dlfr: tro^rf^r- 

m\ fsrqr 11 MM. V. 10 

with firfarfo fafafo WcR Wtfaajta,..* 

3Mfh W 3RfafcT cmfrif^ affifaW 11 Kad. p. 17. 

Despite the difference in situation, the basic amorous 
conception and expression are similar, 


(ix) In MM Act II Malatl who is love-stricken is in¬ 
troduced confabulating with her friend Lavahgika in regard 
to Madhava who, as Lavahgika says, had been looking with 
longing eyes at Malatl in the garden. Then', the scene 
proceeds: 


RRTV-tfWf) m I fSTTOfe, fa cTRtfR 
Rrarftor ^ h s§<Ttfftuiforlr fasR^cWT 
3qtTR^T fotiWft I 

In Kad,, Candrapl^a, after his visit to Kadambarl in 
whom he had noticed strikingly graceful behaviour, returns 
to his room and, lying down on a mattress, indulges in a 
chain of thought: 


fa cTPRRf ^ $ fomn tr^rn: 

i mm wfcgn *rfa 

fafcTT: I p. 71, 

(x) In MM Act VII Euddharaksita and Lavahgika 
manage to make Madayantika speak out and she confesses 
to an ardent longing for Makaranda, In the course of her 
confessiQn, she describes how, in her dreams, Makaranda 
forcibly embraces her, kisses her and harrasses her with 
amorous aggressiveness: 

dwrW Ftfa * Sfl ci m i drift, ft*#, 
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sm^fcT i... fgn^^tWwNcri farcfa ... m^ifofnrcr- 


f^k#rf.. Wt ii 

In Kad., Kadambari, too, confesses her love for Candrapltfa 
before Patralekha in a similar manner: 

\. f^tw: T^TOpF- 

mfoFT §cfb ^tfrf I.. .tejwfa ^C°ft l 

^#fRtar fa^rsm^: TO* #^rrar# i.,. 

wftjfifi..'. (p-I03f); ' 


The motif is the same in both the places, though there is 
some variance of detail.’ Madayantika’s confession is in¬ 
tensely voptuous while that of Kadambari breathes restraint 
and elegance. 


20. The passages referred to in the preceding para 
are revealing from another point of view. Bana here re¬ 
veals greater and subtler dramatic sense than Bhavabhuti. 
For, Bana has made Kadambari speak in short effective 
sentences; while Bhavabhuti has put long-winded phrases 
in the mouth of Madayantika which sound unnatural in a 
character like her and which, at any rate, are entirely out 
of place in a,, drama. If Bhavabhuti has attempted here— 
.and elsewhere—to emulate Bana in .the employment of 
long-winded sonorous phrases of which the latter is un¬ 
doubtedly, a master, he has certainly achieved his aim. 
But his gains as a poet are offset by losses as a dramatist. 


21. The cumulative effect of these and other pass¬ 
ages containing, parallelism of thought or expression 
should well have made a sensitive poet like Bhavabhuti 
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apprehensive of adverse criticism of his MdMmddhava , 
especially from lovers of Bana. The hostile critics in their 
attempt to discredit the MM would even point at the in¬ 
debtedness of the play to Kalidasa e.g. in Act IX. Under 
the circumstances, Bhavabhuti could save himself from this 
suffocation of prejudiced criticism only by looking up to 
some kindred soul at some other time or in some other 
clime. 

22. That Bhavabhuti’s apprehension of prejudiced 
criticism of his MM by contemporary critics must have 
materialized is indicated by the strain of bitterness dis¬ 
cernible in the following stanza in the introduction of his 
Uttarardmacarita: 

Bhavabhuti appears to say: you have to live in the world 
and write in the world. You will not escape criticism, 
Why, men will be less than gentlemen in their criticism of 
women and poetry, however chaste they both may be! 

The note of philosophic resignation of an injured soul 
is unmistakable. 




16 THE NAISADHACABITA OF SRlEARSA- 
A LINGUISTIC STUDY 

Introductory: 

1. Naisadhacarita is the last of the five outstanding 
Mahakavyas listed by tradition. Not only, chronologically 
but technically also, it deserves to be placed last in the tra¬ 
ditional list because it marks the highwater mark of ‘de¬ 
cadence’ which gives primacy to art over inspiration in 
creative literature. This epic of art extending over twenty- 
two cantos deals mainly with a prominent event from the 
Nalopdkhyma in the Aranyakaparvan (Adhydyas 50-78) 
of the Mahabhdrata. Its central motif is the' love and 
marriage of Nala, the prince of the Nisadha country, and 
Damayanti, the princess of Vidarbha whose matchless 
beauty had captured the hearts of gods of heaven, too! 
The author of this poem is &rlhar$a, whose parents were 
Hira and Mamalladev! as the epilogue or signature stanza 
at* the end of every canto testifies. The identity of Sri- 
har$a is settled by these signature stanzas, each of which 
mentions the name of some other composition of the 
author, the most outstanding among them being the well- 
known scholastic philosophical work Khandana-Khan^a- 
Khddya, Kh, carries a statement which places the com¬ 
mon authorship of the Nc. and Kh. beyond all doubt (see 
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para. 21). The date of the author of Nc. is also as good 
as settled the middle or the latter half of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury A.D. which is the terminus ad quern because the 
earliest commentary on the Nc, available to us was com¬ 
posed by Vidyadhara in the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury A.D. While these aspects of the work are accepted 
practically unanimously by scholars, there are a few 
others which, as in many other cases, have become sub¬ 
jects of difference of view and even controversy. One of 
these, for instance, is the question of the extent of the 
Nc. i.e. whether the poem as it exists today is complete or 
incomplete. Another is the question regarding the home 
of the author of the Nc, 

2. The question of the home of &rlhar$a has been 
broached, of course indirectly, by the commentators. It 
has been dealt with in modern times by scholars like Keith, 
Krishnamachari, N. K. Bhattacharya, N. N. Dasgupta, 
S. K. De, M. B. Emeneau and A. N. Jani. Among these, 
Nilkamal Bhattacharya has made a determined attempt to 
claim Bengal (Gautfa) as the home of iSrihar^a and collected 
evidence of language, style, customs, beliefs, usages etc, in 
support of his thesis. 1 However, his contention has not 
found any appreciable support. De regards the attempt 
of Bhattacharya as ‘wholly unconvincing’. 2 Emeneau is 
aware of the ‘Bengal theory’ but is inclined to the view 
that ‘the upper Ganges valley may be accepted provisio¬ 
nally as 6rlhar$a’s locality7 Jani takes note of the con¬ 
troversy, especially the opinion of Bhattacharya and the 
arguments adduced by him in its support and appears to 

1. 'Naisadhacarita and £rihar$a' in the Princess of Wales Saraswatt 
Bhavan Studies, Vol. Ill (1924), pp. 159-194. 

2. HSL, Vol. I (1947), p. 326 n. 1. 

3. 'Notes on friharsa’s Naisadhacarita’ in Semitic and Oriental Stn- 

of Cafclia Publications in Semitic Philology, 
Vol, XI (1951), p, 88. 
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be convinced but ends by saying ‘Till then Bengal may be 
accepted provisionally as Sriharga’s home/ 4 

3. The aim of this article is to attempt an exhaustive 
study of the question of the home of &rihar§a by noticing 
and examining the arguments and conclusions of different 
scholars and assessing their value and by examining lin¬ 
guistic and other evidence provided by the Nc, itself, 
which has not been noticed so far. 

I 

4. The simple and straightforward course’ to adopt 
would be to look for direct internal evidence i.e. any 
statement made by the author in the body of his work in 
regard to his native place. Such a reference could be legi¬ 
timately expected of an author as late as &rlhar$a if he 
had composed a drama. For, dramatic theory required the 
author-to insert prawcand in the Prelude ( Prastdvand) 
in which he should offer details of an autobiographical 
nature. Unfortunately, £rlhar$a has not written a play 
nor is the Nc. one. Unlike the prose forms of Kathd and 
Akhydyikd, poetic theory did not demand that the author 
of an epic of art— MMkdvya —must give details of what 
is called bio-data in modern parlance. Nor was it a prac¬ 
tice, as indicated by the earlier Kimtarjunlyam and Sisu- 
palavadham, with the author of a Mahdkdvya to give per¬ 
sonal or family details at the end of the whole work. 

5. The case of the Nc, is very peculiar, so to say, in 
this respect. For one thing, the text as it is available to 
us today, contains twentytwo cantos. At the end of each of 
the.cantos there is appended a stanza cast in a set pattern 
with a slight variation in regard to the information each 
one of them pro vides about the other works of grlhar$a, 

.4" A Critical Study of Snharsa’s ■ Nai^adhlymritam (1957), p, 109, 
(JNC), 
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This stanza may well be called the ‘signature stanza’ as it 
contains the name of the author together with the names 
of his parents and the number of the canto which has just 
concluded, Secondly, the signature stanza at the end of 
the last i.e. twenty-second canto is followed by four stanzas 
which strike a personal note on the part of the author. 
These two pieces of evidence have a bearing, direct or in¬ 
direction the question of the home of &rlhar$a and there¬ 
fore merit thorough investigation. 

6. Let us first take up the question of the four con¬ 
cluding stanzas at the end of the twenty-second canto, 
They are as follows and in the same order: 


<») 

(«) 


$ mwromjw j# i 


(3) 

p^r?r; II 



IT: WTfMW TT- 


ffff: 


These stanzas betray the highly self-conscious vein of 
the author about the qualities of his poem which he asserts 
will appeal only to the discriminating connoisseur; he adds 
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that its poetic excellence is above the ordinary and that 
he has deliberately introduced some knotty points in order [ 

to keep smatterers well away from his work! In the last j 

stanza it is stated that while £rlhar$a’s poem is dripping 
with sweetness, his statements in logical exposition over- . 
whelm the opponents. However, it is the first line of this 
last stanza which is important for our purpose: £rlhar$a 
used to receive a couple of betel-rolls and a seat as a mark 
of favour from the king of Kanouj. Here, then, is a de¬ 
finite statement in the poem itself declaring that Srlharsa - 
basked at the royal court of Kanouj and enjoyed distinc¬ 
tive favours from the prince. Mainly on the strength of § 
this statement, Watve asserts that Srlharsa belonged to 
Kanouj. 5 Emeneau holds a similar view, though not neces¬ 
sarily on the same grounds. 6 i' 

7. Before proceeding further, a fundamental question 
regarding these four concluding stanzas requires to be set¬ 
tled: it is with regard to their authenticity. Handiqui has 
not been able to publish the second .part of his scholarly t 

study of the Nc. in which he had promised to deal with j. 

critical questions like the one we are' considering here. ! 
With his exhaustive and critical study of the MS. material 
and the commentaries on the Nc ., he would be in a posi- j! 

tion to form some definite opinion on this question. How- if 

ever, in his translation of the poem in’ the first part of 
his work, he has dropped these four stanzas and made no 
reference to any one or more of them. This may be an . 
indication that he has satisfied himself that these four 
concluding stanzas are not genuine but only later addi- ' 

tions. De is cautious when he refers to these stanzas as i 

‘the four additional verses found at the end of the poem, 
the genuineness of which, however, is not beyond ques- 

5. Samskrta Kavyace Pancaprana, p. 231 i 

6- Cf. n . 3. 
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tion’. 7 Jani appears to be convinced about the spurious 
character of these stanzas. 8 


8 . Let us first consider the evidence of MSS. and the 
commentaries. One thing may be borne in mind: the Nc. 
despite its difficult and scholastic nature—or perhaps be¬ 
cause of it—has proved very popular among the Pandits, 
which is indicated not only by the very large number of 
commentaries—nearly fifty—written on it in course of 
time but also by the fact that some half a dozen commen¬ 
taries were written within a hundred and fifty years of 
its composition. 7 Now in the case of a popular author Sri- 
har$a, the evidence of commentators who flourished nearer 
in time would command better credibility, if any at all, 
than those of later times because these latter would be 
inclined to pick up—if not, perhaps, invent—and pre¬ 
serve material pertaining to the popular work or its author 
handed down from earlier generations, although this 
material may be apocryphal in origin. For them, it is a 
case of distance lending enchantment to the view! Proxi¬ 
mity in time, however, is not always or necessarily a deci¬ 
sive factor in assessing the genuineness or otherwise of 


any portion of a literary work. It may assume import¬ 
ance and claim a fair degree of credibility if it has ‘live’ 
proximity i.e. nearness in time which would make it pos¬ 
sible for an author to have direct or first-hand or live in¬ 
formation about his predecessor. In other words, the 
authors would stand practically in the relation of senior 
and junior contemporaries with a margin of time in be- 
tween, which however would not Vitiate their contem- 


7. IISL, p. 325. .. : ." .• ~. . 

8- JNC, p, 30. 

9 ' (about the Middle of the 13th century), Candu- 

S f n ’ 0240 A ' D,?) ’ ^'Matta (between 

1275 and iSiO A : D,) , X&ftnod m (1322 A.D,), Srlnntha (dr. 1330 
A.D.), For details see JNC, pp, 33ff. 
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Can^upandita, the two earliest of the commentators of the 
Nc., can be said to enjoy ‘live’ proximity, the former direct¬ 
ly and the latter indirectly, Candupantfita wrote his com¬ 
mentary in 1297 A.D,, 10 possibly more than a century after 
the Nc. was composed. However, he is closely acquainted 
with the commentary of Vidyadhara which he mentions 
with due regard but adds that Vidyadhara’s commentary, 
written with proper understanding, has not made the poem 
of grihar$a the less profound or difficult. 11 Vidyadhara can 
be assigned to ‘the fifties or sixties of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury’ without difficulty as proposed by Handiqui. 12 He is 
therefore well within live proximity of £rlhar$a and would 
be in a position to possess or gather first-hand information 
about the poet and his life. 

9. As far as the evidence of the MSS. of the Nc. is con¬ 
cerned, Jani has stated that these four concluding stan¬ 
zas “are riot found in the oldest available MSS. of the 
poem.’’ 13 This statement requires modification because it 
is obvious that MSS. which, though fragmentary or incom¬ 
plete in other respects, contain the last canto upto its end 
can alone be relevant to our problem and throw whatever 
light they can thereon. From the description he has given 
of these oldest available’ MSS. in Appendix 2.- we know 
that they are three in all; of these, the MS. dated Samvat 
1304 (= 1248 A.D,) is wanti ng in the first eleven cantos, 


10'. Cf. the following stanza of Candu himself at the end of Canto XXII: 

*irfw | 

The date mentioned here is Samvat 1353 (= 1297 A.D.). 

11. Cf, fensrct fSnfo 

. —B.O.R.I.D. Vol. XIII, Nos, 389-90, p, 480, 

12. Naisadhmrita of Mar ?a (1956), p. XXVI, (HNC) 

13. JNC, p, 30. - 
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but extends upto the end of canto XXII. Another Ms, 
dated Samvat 1395 (actual date: 23 October 1338) con¬ 
tains only cantos I-XIV and is therefore of no help for 
our present purpose. The third MS. bearing no date con¬ 
tains cantos I-XI and XII-XXII, the two parts being 
written in different hands and bearing separate pagina¬ 
tion, Unfortunately, it ends at st. 144 of the XXII can¬ 
to, 14 leaving it incomplete as the folio or folios containing 
further stanzas is missing: this MS,, too, is therefore of 
no use for our purpose, It is clear from this scrutiny of 
these MSS. that the only valid statement which could be 
made is that the four concluding stanzas are not found in 
the oldest available MS. (dated 1248 A.D.) of the Nc. 

10. Practically contemporaneous with this MS. 
(1248 A.D.) is Vidyadhara, the earliest, commentator of 
the Nc. who as already noted above is to be assigned to 
the .fifties or sixties of the thirteenth century. There are 
about a dozen MSS. of the Nc. with the commentary of 
Vidyadhara: only six of them, complete or fragmentary, 
extend upto the end of the XXII canto. 13 All these MSS. 
of Vidyadhara or Sahkyavidyddhari contain the first two 
of these concluding stanzas. In the light of the combined 
evidence of the oldest available MS. of the Nc. and the MSS. 
of the commentary of Vidyadhara, the last two of the 


14. rify usfitosrft twfhr: etc! which is st, XXH 146 

15. They are: 


(i) No,_ 14000 of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, folios 384, Com¬ 
plete, No date. 

® OnmU Mute, Barada, Mo, 311, cento, 1.144 

. to XXII152, Dated Samvat 1712 (= 1658 A.D,), 
m S' 3 ^ e of ^ am h u sviami Jain Muktabai Jnanamandira, Dabhoi, 
folios 355, Complete. Date Samvat 1667 (= 1611 A.D,), 

V G t° S ^ X:? ? , 44 Jais “ 1 ^ ir Bhandar, No date mentioned but 

assigned to the latter half of the thirteenth century A.D, by 
Mum Punya-Vijayaji. Cf, JNC, p. 30. ■ ■ y 

V nVto xmm n / l"l' , f ° f . SS®' 1 ' Mos 455 «>• Cantos 

J? xxn 153 > Date Samvat 1649 = 1593 A.D,) 

(vi > W KS 464/ »- 1 «., MJU. folios 303? Cantos II 
110 to XXII 152, Date Samvat 1732 (= 1670 A.D,), 
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four concluding stanzas stand exposed as spurious addi¬ 
tions. 

11. The case of the first two concluding stanzas re¬ 
quires examination. As already stated above, these two 
stanzas are not found in the oldest available MS. of the 
Nc, but they are read by Vidyadhara, As the MS. and the 
Vidyadhari are practically contemporaneous, they may 
be looked upon as representing two versions in regard to 
the stanzas in question, which both appear to have conti¬ 
nued to exist side by side in later times. 16 Vidyadhara is 
in ‘live’ proximity with Sriharsa: he is too near the JVc. 
to accept any material which in his opinion may be a 
later addendum, A probable explanation of the co-exis- 
■tence of the two divergent versions may lie in the fact that 
Sriharsa having completed the text of the Nc. may have 
sought the seal of approval from the learned Pandits of 
Kashmir who may have formed the highest tribune of 
poetic adjudication. In fact, according to the Prabandha¬ 
kosa, Sriharsa was advised by his patron, king of Kasl, to 
seek such approval which he did. 11 The signature stanza 
at the end of canto XVI describes the Namdhacarita as a 

16. Cf. No. 358 MS, 88/1918-24 dated Samvat 1420 _(?) in B.O.R.I.D., 
Vol. XIII (1940), pt. I, which is complete but does not read any 
concluding stanza. 

17- Cf. Prabandhakosa of Rajasekharasuri, edited by Muni Jinavijayaji 
(1935), pp. 54f. In the section on Sriharsa therein, it is stated that 
at the behest of the king, he went to Kashmir and placed the MS. 
of the Nc, in the hands of the goddess Sarasvati who, having been 
satisfied on a question of detail in the poem, praised it. grlhanja 
then requested the Panditas to grant a certificate for him to show 
to his patron Jayantacandra. The Panditas were disinclined to 
oblige Sriharsa despite the seal of approval given by the goddess 
Sarasvati. Srihar$a was disappointed. Once he happened to be a 
witness to a quarrel between two maid-servants of a rich man and 
in the presence of the king was able, as a witness, to reproduce 
every detail of the words exchanged between the two women, al¬ 
though he understood not a syllable of the local Kashmiri language! 
The king was pleased with his learning and bestowed honours on 
him and sent him back to KasI, Extensive extracts from the 
Prabandhakosa are reproduced in the Sanskrit Introduction to the 
-Nc. published by the Nimaya Sagar Press (1933). Also cf. JNC 
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poem lauded by scholars of Kashmir who were learned in 
the fourteen lores. 1 * That &rihar$a looked upon this ap¬ 
probation of his poem as an achievement is obvious from 
his reference to it in this stanza. He may have been in¬ 
clined to express his sense of exultation by adding the 
signature stanza at the end of every canto wherein he 
names his various compositions and by attaching the first 
two concluding stanzas at the end of canto XXII, These 
two stanzas breathe an air of exultation and pride which 
is quite understandable in view of the confirmation of 
Srihar$a’s poetic reputation in Kashmir. Moreover, the 
presence of these two stanzas which have little direct 
connection with the theme of the poem would be indica¬ 
tive of the conclusion of the entire work at the end of 
canto XXII. 1 

9 

i Z he f V that theSe tm condudin g stanzas are 
ocated different ymRelation to the signature stanza in 

the MS. of the Vidyadhar! from Jesalmere Ehandar (cf n 
15 (IV) ) is also significant: the two stanzas occur before 
the signature stanza. It may he that originally the two 
concluding stands have bee „ ad(fed immediate , 

thl , 1 dea "” g With the s h5ject-matter of 

the canto and they may have been followed by the sicna- 

canlot Orth * 11 ^ e ” re U " if ° rmlt:i ' with the °‘ her 
aZ Z «•! gain ' “ th6Se stanzas were placed 
after the signature stanza the poem would have concluded 

ZSTtTZ be “T the SMOnd St “ — no 

mention of the author or the poem at all. That this con. 
sideration is relevant and serious is seen from the fact that 
the fourth concluding stanza of the group-the last stanza 

foLTttTA 6 aU ‘ h0r “ d hiS ' work ' Ther '- 

gt if P b . b 6 that SrIhar $ a Winded the first two stan- 
zas at the end of canto XXII and then added the signature 
stanza, as is testified hv mo t , , wgnamre 

- by MS - f rom Jesalmere Bhandar 

is. wfcrwflfrof ~~~--— 
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which is almost as old as the MS. of the text of the Nc. 
dated 1248 A. D. However, as these two stanzas had no 
organic connection with the subject-matter and as they 
carried observations regarding the entire poem and not 
merely canto XXII and, lastly, as they were intended to 
signify the conclusion of the entire work, they might have 
been shoved down to follow—rather than precede—the 
signature stanza. This shift in the order is noticed in a 
MS. containing Vidyadhara’s commentary which reads only 
the first two concluding stanzas but places them after the 
signature stanza. 19 However, as observed already, this 
arrangement would lead to a tame and anonymous end of 
the work as the two stanzas would be hanging in the air 
without any specific mention of their context of author 
or work. This must have necessitated the addition of the 
other two concluding stanzas—nos. 3 and 4—cast practi¬ 
cally in the same vein and, at least the last of them, con¬ 
taining a specific mention of the author or his work by 
name to bring the work to a close. These two additional 
stanzas must naturally, be &rihar§a’s and known to be 
such to all. Now, stanzas 3 and 4 are found at the end 
of £rlhar$a’s Khantfana. It is possible, as surmised by 
Bhattacharya, that they belonged originally to Khan- 
dana 20 and may have been transferred to the Nc. to pro¬ 
vide it with a suitable end. 21 

19. Cf. n. 15 (ii). " ‘ “ : ' ““ 

20. Saraswati Ehavan Studies, III, p. 166. Cf. Contra Muni Punya- 
vijayaji’s view in JNC, p. 30; particularly, n. 10. 

21. One MS. of Narahari’s commentary contains four concluding 
, stanzas, of which the first two are the, usual ones; the other two 

are as follows: 

fafa Mmw ?r I ii 

m nfr afromfi: aa starch \ 

Another Ms. of'the same author’s commentary ends with this same 
stanza, Cf, B.O.R.I.D,,"Vol. XIII, Pt. I, Nos. 353 and 372, This 
stanza is attributed to£rIhar$a in the Prabandhakosa. Therefore 
while this stanza may be Srihar$a’s, yet, as a concluding stanza, it 
fails to provide the Nc. with a definite ending. 


u mHACARITA-AUMWT!CSTVDY $ 
dated^ia/s Tn Tf ^ ‘ he Ms ' cf the * 

dated 1248 A.D. and the Ms. of the Smyamdyzdhari 

p B Iater of * he ^teenth ce “" 
tic I A • t by Mum Pu Wavijayajl and therefore is prac- 
cal y contemporaneous with the former represent au 
tatic though divergent versions of the text as far as the 
thes r C °” ClUdmg staMas 816 concerned. Therefore 

other S ‘IT *‘° be ***« « genuine. The 
other two stanzas appear to be later additions. 

Of R 14 ' CmSe<|UeMly ' the view ‘hot Sriharja was a native 

dation of this view—proves to be spurious^ 6 * 0lU1 " 

been! nattvl ** ** VW that **"» may have 

oeen a native of Varanasi is still less cogent Of 

sai 

2 ' ci —is—==— 1 

*■*.^ 

3 ' Cf. Indian Antiquary, XV, pp, iif. 
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that “Srlharsa lived in Varanasi during the reign of Jayan- 
tacandra (1168-1194) for whose entertainment he wrote 
this poem” 24 means as much and nothing more. In fact, 
the view that Srlharsa belonged to Kanouj rather than 
Varanasi finds support at least in later tradition preserved 
in the first line of the last of the conclusive stanzas which 
mentions the favours received by &rlhar§a from the king 
of Kanouj. 

16. The view that Srlharsa hailed from Kashmir 
need not be seriously entertained for neither of the two 
grounds on which it could possibly be urged has any vali¬ 
dity. One of the grounds is the anecdote, popular among 
Pandits, which relates that &rihar?a showed his poem to 
his maternal uncle Mammata, the famous author of the 
Kavyaprakasa and that Mammata said after going through 
the Nc, that much of his labour in collecting illustrations 
of poetic faults from different works could have been 
saved only if he had seen the poem earlier. This anec¬ 
dote, though accepted by some scholars as true, 25 is not 
likely to be authentic. There is no evidence to show that 
Mammata and Srlharsa were related to each other; even 
the names of Srlhar§a’s father and mother do not sound 
Kashmirian, Moreover, the two litterateurs , could not 
have been contemporaries. For, Mammata lived well be¬ 
fore 1160 A.D. the year in which Manikyacandra wrote 
his commentary on the Kavyaprakasa while !§rlhar$a was 
a contemporary of Jayantacandra (1168-1194) of Kanouj 
and his literary career cannot be placed earlier than the 
middle of the twelfth century A.D, 26 Possibly, they were 

24, Sri Ak^ayakumaii Devi, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 157. 

25, Cf, Dr, K, C. Chatterji in Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol, III, No. 6 
(1930), pp. 153-160; also, Baldeva Upadhyaya, Samskrta Kavi-carca 
(1952), pp. 380f, 

26, Cf, JNC, p, 128f, Also cf. S, P. Bhattacbarya in Oriental Thought, 
Vol, I, No, 4 (July, 1955), pp, 58-73, who argues for a slightly 
earlier date; the Nc, may have been composed ‘before the middle of 
the 12th century, at least a decade prior to it,’ 
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in ‘live’ proximity with each other but that alone is not 
sufficient to prove their relationship or the occasion of 
their meeting. The second ground may possibly be the 
statement in the signature stanza at the end of canto XVI 
that the Nc. was highly applauded by the learned Pandits 
of Kashmir. This statement, instead of indicating the 
Kashmirian nativity of 6rihar$a, would prove just the 
opposite; it would be only an outsider who would flaunt 
the approbation of his poetic work by Kashmirian Pandits 
and pride himself upon it, 

17, The view that Srlharsa was a native of Bengal 
may be said to possess comparatively stronger support. 
Initially, it may be said to derive support from ancient 
evidence both internal and external. The signature stanza 
at the end of canto VII mentions a work called Gaudor- 
visakulapraksti composed by Srlharsa, 22 The fact that 
Srlharsa undertook to compose a panegyric of the dynasty 
of Gauda kings would show that he had an intimate-per¬ 
sonal—interest in the Gauda province, The kind of this 
interest it is not possible to ascertain. A more definite 
piece of information is provided by the Prabandhakosa of 
RajaSekharasuri. Its section called. Hariharaprabandha 
narrates how the poet Harihara visited Gujarat, carrying 
a MS of the Nc. with him and how he permitted a tran¬ 
script of it to be made at the request of Vastupala, the 
minister of king Viradhavala and himself a litterateur , 

• Tilis section describes Harihara as belonging to the family 
of Srlharsa and hailing from the Gauda country, cf, sfortras} 
fa* I M tamr: ,» J ^ 

18. Neither of these two references is able to esta¬ 
blish Bengal as the home province of 6rta?a, To take 
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the latter reference first, Rajasekharasuri has stated in aft- 
earlier section 29 that Hira, iSriharsa’s father, was a learn¬ 
ed scholar at the court of king Jayantacandra at Kasi, that 
Hira had suffered a defeat at the hands of another scholar 
in open court, that Hira asked his son griharsa to avenge 
his humiliation and that the latter did retrieve the reputa¬ 
tion of his father by establishing his superiority of learn¬ 
ing over his father’s adversary. In the long section devo¬ 
ted to Srihansa and his achievements, there is not a trace 
of reference to his being a native of Bengal. We shall do 
well to bear this fact in mind when we evaluate the des¬ 
cription of Harihara as belonging to the family of &rl- 
harsa and hailing from the Gauda country. It is obvious 
that in a work like the Prabandhakm one cannot be too 
fastidious about exactness of thought or expression or 
authenticity in details of its contents. The Prabandhas 
deal with historical personages but their main aim is, as 
Biihler has remarked, “to edify the congregations, to con¬ 
vince them of the magnificence and the might of the Jaina 
faith and to supply the monks with the material for their 
sermons, or when the subject is purely of worldly interest, 
to provide the public with pleasant entertainment.” 30 
Sandesara is justified in sounding a warning that “the 
Prabandhas should be treated not as so many real histo¬ 
ries or biographies, but only as material to be critically 
used for historical purpose.” 31 

19. It would appear from chronological evidence 
that Harihara could not be far removed from &rlhar§a in 
time; may be, he was, if at all, a'grandson of 6fiharsa. 3ia 

29. Cf, n. 22. ’ 

30. Life of Hemacandr&c&rya, p. 3, 

31- Literary Circle of Maluimty'a Vastupala, p. 144. 

31a, Prabandhakosa tells us that Srihar§a was a contemporary of Padma- 
karamantri of Jayantachandra, who secured the permission of 
Kumarapala, Caulukya king of Pafan in -Gujarat, for taking Suhava- 
' devi to Jayantacandra. Kumarapala ruled from 11,43 to 1174 A.D. 
Now, Harihara visited Dhavalakka and met Viradhavala, the 
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The fact that he carried a copy of the Nc, with him to 
Gujarat and was much interested in the work himself may 
indicate that he stood in some near, if not special, relation 
with Srlharsa. It is possible that Harihara himself was 
settled in Gauda country, where he must have sought and 
found his fortune, This possibility would avoid the con¬ 
flict with the contents of the Srlharsakaviprabandha sec¬ 
tion of the same work. 

20, The composition of the Gaudorvlsakula-prasasti 
by 'Sriharsa may have been a token of gratitude on the 
part of the poet for favours or patronage he may have re¬ 
ceived from the king ruling over Bengal in his days, It 
is unavailing to attempt to identify any particular ruler 
of Bengal on the basis of this reference which is really 
vague as .it refers to a Kuk (dynasty) of kings of Bengal; 
and D. A. Bhandarkar perhaps is justified in refusing to 
see any reference to a particular Gauda king. 32 In fact, 
this eulogy along with others, Vijaya-prasasli (canto V) 
Chinda-prasasti (canto XVII) and Navasahasmka-carita 
(canto XXII) mentioned in signature stanzas, indicates, as 
Chanda has surmised,- 33 that, like the poet Bilhana of a 
slightly earlier period, 6rlhar§a was a wandering minstrel 
who walked into royal courts, earned patronage through 
his literary gifts and - expressed his sense of gratitude 
through eulogistic compositions. These works by them- 
selves can have little reference to the home of gfihar§a, 

Vaghela king and his minister Vastupala, Viradhavala offered 
ministership to VastupSla in 1220 A.D™(d. 

Circle of MaMmatya Vasluph, p, 28), Viradhavala died in 1238 
A.D. and VasMa in 1240 A.D, 'ShmC Sm iould have 
vrsited Dhavalakka between 1220 A.D. and 1238 A.D„ say acW 
lodged as a great scholar. Putting all this information together it 
would appear that Harihara could not be separated from Sriharsa 
by more than forty years, This makes it probable that hi belong d 
to the second generation after Sriharsa. S 

82 '«m amV'sf* 158 ’ by ch ““ la B - B in Mi “ 

33. Indian Antiquary , XLII, p, 83, 
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21, All the above works are mentioned in the signa¬ 
ture stanzas at the end of-different cantos and are there- ' j 
fore involved in the question of the authenticity of the ! 
signature stanza itself, The question arises because of the 
fact that the Nc. mentions the Khandana-Khand&Khadlya | 
in the signature stanza at the end of canto VI 34 while the j 
Khandana-Khanda-Khadya makes a reference to the con- |. 
tents of the XXIst canto of the Nc. 35 The possibility of 
these two works being under simultaneous composition is 
ruled out because a third work of his viz. Isvarabhisandhi 
appears to have been in the process of composition along 
with the Khandana, which refers'to the former five times 
in all, of which one reference is in the future tense. 36 This 
would imply that some sections of the Isvarabhisandhi had 
already been composed and some were yet to be composed j 

while the author was engaged in writing the Khandana. j 

It is not possible to believe that, the Nc. was also being \ 

composed along with these two philosophical works. 'Now, 
as the Khandana refers, while only half way through, to 
the contents of the XXIst canto of the Nc. it would be 
logical to conclude that the Nc. preceded the Khandana ! 

and was completed earlier than the latter. The word 
( sahajaf used in the signature stanza with reference to the • 
Khandana, does not necessarily mean ‘coeval’, but only I 

‘born of the same source’ which is what all the signature J 

stanzas are intended to convey in regard to the works of ; 

Srlharga, If, therefore, the Nc. is believed to have been ; 

composed prior to the Khandana, the signature stanza at 
the end of the Vlth canto which mentions Khandana by : 

34. Cf, tityT p 

TO tTORraftfe flfjflcSTteSVt tF’Rff- 

vfdt wif u VI .113 

35. Cf. TUTgWjpt nv i Dravid's ed. p, 226. 

36. Cf. Hi Dravid ed. p, 107. 
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name cannot be a part of the original text; it must have 
been appended later. 

22, This conclusion is strengthened by another con¬ 
sideration. As already observed earlier, the signature 
stanza at the end of canto XVI states that the Nc. was 
highly praised by the Kashmirian scholars learned in the 
fourteen lores. 37 The fact that this statement comes in the 
stanza in the middle of the poem exposes it to legitimate 
suspicion because a work can be presented to scholars for 
opinion only after it is completed. It is impossible that 
the highbrow Pandits of Kashmir would care to look in¬ 
to a poem which was only partially composed. This re¬ 
ference would therefore imply that the signature stanza is 
a later addition. As a matter of fact, all the signature 
stanzas are cast in the same mould and are likely to have 
been appended without any particular reference at the end 
of each canto at a later date, probably out of a sense of 
exultation and elation on securing the approbation of the 
Pandits of Kashmir, as stated earlier in para II, The fact 
that the signature stanzas are found in all the oldest avail¬ 
able MSS and, besides, are read and commented upon by 
Vidyadhara and Candupan^lita vouch for their genuineness 
i.e„ they were incorporated into the text by &riharsa him¬ 
self rather than, say, his son or a student, 38 

23. That these signature stanzas must have been 
appended by !&rlharsa himself is indicated by another 
consideration., The commentator Vidyadhara who was 
in ‘live’ proximity with &5hai?a, reads and comments 
on these stanzas; what is noteworthy, however, is that, 
following the lead of Srlharsa, he, too, has affixed signature 
stanzas at the end of his commentary on all cantos of the 
Nc. His signature stanza too is fashioned on the model 
of i^riihar^a’s, 39 An other stanza, an additional signature 

37. See n, 18. ' — 

38. JNC, p. 31. 

80 , tfWfafjliWilHlfad fww 

fW II—B.Q.R.I.D, No. 377, p 464 
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stanza is also found at the end of his commentary on seve¬ 
ral cantos. 40 Apparently Vidyadhara took a fancy for this 
innovation introduced by !§rihar$a and adopted the same 
,in the case of his commentary on the latter’s poem. It is 
possible to imagine that ha$ he entertained any doubt 
about the authenticity of these signature stanzas he would 
not have cared to emulate the device. Candupanijita, too, 
follows Vidyadhara’s lead in this respect. 41 The third 
commentator to be inspired to append a signature stanza 
at the end of his commentary on each canto of the Nc, is 
Narahari, whose stanza too is cast on the pattern of the 
signature stanza of Sriharsa. 42 'That this device of a signa-. 
ture stanza* was started by Sriharsa is clear from the fact 
that none of the Mahakavyas of earlier times is known to 
have used it. This device charmed not only some com¬ 
mentators of the Nc., but some authors of later Maha- 
kavya also who have flattered Sriharsa by imitation. 43 

lihnr i 

«(§TWT ra TO 

tftai wfafirfafn srafr m n— B.O.R.I.D. No. 378, p. 465 
4i. wwrrfwHvf'W- 

srfrt sMfl&t v t 
' 3Tm TifroR fTOW rat a stoi n 

f MM f fa “ B '’ 0 ' RJ,:D ' Nos ‘ 388 " 90, p ' 480 ‘ 

• qjfew'rikT ^ rara i 

wrfa uro rapt stfapwi 
(nfrorawu ^uf#s*ra n 

-B'O.R.I.D. Nos. 369, 374, p. 454. 

43. * STT^T §cf TOfftg TWlf'WH 

TOfftTOT raflfwSHtfaa: fwi I 

tsratrai qTfefwfrai 

ranframrafl raifsranfofa: n 

-NrpavMsa, no. 352, Ms. 412/1887-91, B.O.R.I.D.; Vol. XIII, pt. 1. 

It would be interesting to note here that the Narantirdyanananda 
Mah&kavya of Vastupala reads a gloriflcatory stanza after the colo¬ 
phon at the end of every canto. It is obvious that these stanzas 
are later additions._ ’The Vasantavilasa of Balacandra also has 
similar stanzas glorifying the hero Vastupala at the end of’ every 
canto: these stanzas appear to have been composed by the author 
: Balacandra himself, 
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24. ' The difficulty raised by the- cross references in 
the Nc, and the Khanclana can thus be solved on the basis 
of evidence at our disposal. For all practical purposes, 
the signature stanzas deserve to be accepted as genuine. 
De appears to mean as much when he observes, “These 
and other considerations render the genuineness of the epi¬ 
logue stanzas doubtful although it is quite possible that 
they embody a genuine tradition.” 44 


25. Next, let us consider the information provided by 
two commentators of the Nc. and Vidyapati in regard to 
this question. Cantfupanflita gives a brief note as follows: 
grlhar§a was anxious to avenge his father’s humiliation 
by Udayana. For this purpose, he first brought his mind 
under control in order to restrain it from distractions of 
the four Aims of human endeavour. In the holy place of 
Varanasi he attained the realisation of Brahman and there 
continued to perform religious duties on the banks of the 
Ganges; he looked at huge piles of gold coins without be¬ 
ing tempted thereby and remained undistracted even when 
he was being attended upon by young maidens of match¬ 
less beauty. Having thus achieved perfect self-control, he 
proceeded to compose a work (obviously the Khmtfana.) 
in which he shattered the scholarly statements of his 
father's adversary, Seeing however that that work would 
have no interest for people of an aesthetic bent because 
of its dry reasoning, he composed this poem (Nc,) full of 
aesthetic interest for their sake, 45 This brief biographical 


45. C/. to# 

iwr 

i am v 

a n!TlWT«fgw«f(:) farm i 

arnfm* strofa: qfrwrararaT foml- 

fafiapwn i ctf v§farfq gwfefarafnrara ratf flmfa aawta 
wtoh ^<raftn igmm i fra tr 
srarararaffirarc tow rawraw rrartraf rawfaf wrrc ii 

-Reproduced from Buhler’s article in JBRRAS, 
Vol, XI (1875), pp. 285 f. Also Cf, JNC. Appendix 4, 
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account of 6riharsa given by Candupantfita is full of flam¬ 
boyance of thought and expression. It is however remark¬ 
able for the close resemblance of its ideas with the con¬ 
tents of the last concluding stanza excepting the first 
pada. 46 It appears that Can^upandita’s account is only an 
ornate amplification of the information contained in the 
last three pddas of that concluding stanza. That this ac¬ 
count is indebted to the final concluding stanza is shown 
by Candu’s omission of any reference to the Cintamani- 
mantra’s effective influence in gfihar^a’s life as attested by 
the Nc. itself and by the account in the Prabandhakosa, 
This account of Can-du, therefore, has no independent 
value, though it serves as a proof that the final conclud¬ 
ing stanza was known to him, 47 

26, Gadadhara, another commentator (not later than 
1444 A.D.) 48 places &riharsa at the court of Govindacandra 
at Varanasi He states that £rihar$a kept aloof from crea¬ 
tive literature and pursued the path of knowledge and 
reasoning for the attainment of the highest Brahman. In 
course of time he found that he was being ridiculed as 'a 
cheerless desert-land’ by the fellow members in the royal 
court for his lack of interest in the sweetness of poetry 
and composed the Nc. replete with the erotic sentiment 
and presented it to* his patron, the king. The king signi¬ 
fied his appreciation by offering him two seats in the as¬ 
sembly, one among learned scholars and another among 
poets! He also bestowed on him the favour of a pair of 

46. For the stanza, cf, para. 6, 

47. Candu might have omitted the reference to the contents of the first 

pada ^ i) Because it had no 

relevance in his brief account. 

48. Cf. JNC, pp. 42 ff and Appendix 4(3), 
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betel-rolls and the title ‘Kavipandita.’^ This account of 
Gadadhara appears to supplement that of Candupaiidita in 
as much as it attempts to show how Srlharsa won the en¬ 
viable favours of his patron. The narrative attempts to 
amplify the statement made in the first pada of the final 
concluding stanza: it goes one better and generously offers 
not only two betel-rolls (Tambula-dvayam) but also two 
seats ( dsanadvayam ) instead of one which the concluding 
stanza modestly claims! Like CanijlupaijiJita, Gadadhara 
also gives an account which is inspired and therefore can¬ 
not have any independent value, It would appear that 
Candnpandita and Gadadhara between themselves have 
amplified the contents of the last concluding stanza, 


27. The account given by Vidyapati (early part of 
the 15th century) places grihar^a in Bengal and states that 
he went to Varanasi to show his poem ‘ Nalacarita ’ to the 
Panditas there, He met a Partita Koka who, while walk¬ 
ing along, listened to the poem which grlharsa was asked 
to recite day by day. igrUhar^a was naturally disappointed 
and once questioned Koka why he was indifferent to his 


49- Cf. ?fa 3 i jwrorcmjwt ffm m "wp t 

1 ^ c ^ wr W 1 i i v 

2 1 ^ Pro w i a 2*: fpfa; ^ fajiu 

” jrnmnr wff: i ff ^ nmro- 

vfn far: JWfjWrar; toftoss- 

^ SffomR Water mi- 

1 ^ ffa it WfRdaw 

wm: fCTfq fa rof <tot i ym m *m\m\ TO! tot 

i ffidf 'tf fjmwwstff i swisa) 

fMctfcWFq qppf 

Wfawr i ftcw w wi¬ 
re^ freyp writ nr htosp * 

g* ffagsrmppf vmmrt wfarc 

fwfTivfhwaw smtrw: fewfep snrW'n m 
mw (fmWwq'M) jrfpqfiws: n " 

-Reproduced from JNC, Appendix 4, 
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poem which he had been reciting to him with such great 
expectation, Thereupon Koka replied that he was listen¬ 
ing to every word—and he repeated every stanza word by 
word—but was reserving his remarks until the poem was 
completed. 'Sriharsa was pleased with the critical appre¬ 
ciation of his poem offered by Koka. 50 The first thing to 
note is that this account which speaks of Srlharsa going to 
Varanasi for a critical assessment of his work by scholars 
there is at variance not only with other accounts of ear¬ 
lier writers like Candupandita and contemporaries like 
Rajasekharasuri but with the statement of the signature • 
stanza (XVI-131) in which the approbation of Kashmirian 
scholars is referred to as highly covetable: the signature 
stanza, as shown earlier, has a chronological value which 
cannot be lightly ignored. Secondly the extraordinary 
power of retention of Koka Pandita is only a variation of 
a similar faculty attributed to Srlharsa himself in the 
Prabandhakosa, according to which Srlharsa who was 
waiting to get an audience with the king of Kashmir hap¬ 
pened to be a witness to a quarrel between two young 
maidens at a well over the priority to draw water and was 
able, when summoned to the court, to repeat the entire 
sequence, word for word, 'of the angry verbal exchanges 
between the two maids, even though he did not know a 
syllable of the Kashmiri language! 

50. Cf, qwr iihW ffircfro i 

.... *rwf tom aa ? 

<rfer \ .Otpfcg cwttot qsfcr i Mq 

SSPtr ^torero i srowtsfor i,., ,',to f^frt 

q vrfwRfa i cpr snfafa i’ ?fk 

to-- ‘W; wt snwfa i ffaj wfi ^ w4qV$ T- 

4% sfcmrfs to WW i.. tow to 

*SW i 

Jiwrmwnn 

-Reproduced from the article of N. K. Bhattacharya, Saraswati 
Bhavan Studies, Vol, III (1924), p. 190 note 50, Also cf. JNC, 
Appendix 4, 
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28. More significant, however, is the reason given by 
Srlharsa in Vidyapati’s account for his going all the way 
from Gauda to Varanasi: “I have come from a great dis¬ 
tance through the love of a fellow-countryman” ( svadeti - 
yavdtsalyena ca mdhato duradfiguto’smi). The expression 
‘svadefiya-vatsalya’ can be explained in two ways: first) 
it may be interpreted to mean that :£riharsa had a regard 
for Koka who was his fellow-countryman (svcldemja) and 
therefore had come to Varanasi to have his poem adjudg¬ 
ed by him. Now, this interpretation would not be valid 
because Vidyapati states in the beginning that Srlharsa 
went to Varanasi with a view to show his poem to the 
circle of Panditas there ( Pmdita-mandalim uddifya ) and 
not Koka only, Again, Gauda must have enough compe¬ 
tent Panditas whose assessment Srlharsa could have secur¬ 
ed without going out to meet a Gaudlya Pandita in Vara¬ 
nasi for the purpose. And what propriety would there be 
in &rihar$a hankering to get his poem adjudged by a fellow- 
countryman? Evaluation of this kind would always re¬ 
main under the shadow of partiality. Therefore, the pro¬ 
per interpretation of the expression would be that Srlharsa 
pleads with Koka that he has come all the way from Bengal 
out of his regard for the scholars of Varanasi to which he 
himself belonged, Varanasi was the place where Srlharsa 
resided and it was also the chief centre of learning and 
scholarship. That’s why he says he has returned to his 
home town to get his work evaluated by the learned scho¬ 
lars there. This would show that iSiiharsa originally re¬ 
siding in Varanasi had been living for some time in the * 
Gauda country, Vidyapati’s account has hardly anything 
warranting credibility. 503 

29, In recent times, a serious attempt has been made 
by Nilkamal Bhattachary a to claim Bengal as the home of 
50a, Contra N, N, Das Gupta, Indian Culturei, Vol, II, pp, 578, 
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Sriharsa. In an article on this subject, 51 he has collected 
and examined the evidence furnished by peculiar words, 
pronunciations, customs and usages and the Cintamani 
mantra in particular and has arrived at the conclusion that 
the author of the Nc. was a native of Bengal, While Bhat- 
tacharya believes that he has furnished ‘evidence in abund¬ 
ance’ to warrant his conclusion, another eminent Bengali 
scholar, S. K, De opines that ‘the evidence is not conclu¬ 
sive!’ 52 De refers to the arguments and conclusion of 
Bhattacharya again and repeats his view that the attempt 
is “wholly unconvincing.” 53 The sharp difference of opi¬ 
nion of two Bengali scholars in respect of the specifically 
Bengali character ‘ of the evidences considered by them 
leaves the question open and permits a review and reassess¬ 
ment in a comprehensive manner. We shall now proceed 
to examine the arguments and evidences adduced by Bhatta¬ 
charya in detail: 

30. (I) malti: 

#r i 

faRfo: 1) XIV.51 

Let us first consider the remarks of the commentator 
Narayana whom Bhattacharya quotes in support of his 
view that Ululu is restricted to Bengal only. Narayana 
remarks: sfat 

i Hmmri i 

i.e, ‘A kind of auspicious song like Dhavala sung by wo¬ 
men on festive occasions like a marriage is called ‘Ululu’ 
in the Gauda country; that, too, is uttered in inarticulate 
syllables; the poet fcias mentioned here a custom of his 
home province.’ This observation of Narayana is vague 

51. See n. 1. 

52. New Indian Antiquary II, p, 81, note 6. 

53. HSL, p. 326, n. 1, 
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and confused and appears to be based on imagination 
rather than observation. For, 'according to him, ‘Ululu’ 
is a kind of song like Dhavala and is to be ‘uttered’ or 
sung in inarticulate sound, Dhavala which he specifically 
mentions is an auspicious song sung by women at a mar¬ 
riage ceremony and is widely prevalent in Gujarat under 
the Prakritized name ‘ Dhof . How can such songs con¬ 
sisting of significant words be sung without proper arti¬ 
culation of the syllables? It appears that Narayana is try¬ 
ing to reconstruct the concept of ‘UUHu’ on the basis of 
this stanza itself whose correct interpretation he seems 
to have missed. In this stanza, Sriharsa describes the ecs¬ 
tatic reaction of the women; they were so overwhelmed 
with joy at the happy event of DamayantI placing the gar¬ 
land round the neck of Nala that although they began to 
sing the ceremonial marriage songs, they could not arti¬ 
culate the syllables properly: this confused, halting, in¬ 
articulate singing of songs did duty for the ‘Ululu’ sound 
which they would normally break into on such an occa¬ 
sion; there was no need for them to indulge in the ‘Ululu’ 
sound. 54 Narayana’s obiter dictum appears to be only a 
generalisation on the basis of this stanza through an impro¬ 
per interpretation. 

31. Bhattacharya explains Ululu “as a peculiar 
sound produced by the tongue, resorted to by women on 
festive occasions”. 55 Handiqui explains it as ‘a sound pro¬ 
duced by women by blowing into the hollow of the palm 
on an auspicious occasion like a marriage.’ 56 Bhattacharya 
comments; “Now everybody knows that the ‘Ululu’, 
though extended as a thing to Assam and Orissa as well, 

54. Handiqui s translation of the stanza does not make the meaning 

of Ululu dear, though his explanation of the word is very per¬ 
spicuous, y 1 w 

55. Op. c it., p, 170, 

56. HNC, p. 563. 
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is as a name, confined to Bengal” and adds, “Experience 
also tells us that excepting Assam, Bengal and Orissa, 
nowhere else in North India is this practice to be met with. 
There, too, the union of the name and the thing, as ob¬ 
served above, is peculiar to Bengal alone.” 57 He is aware 
of the word Ululavah (Uliilayak), occurring in the 
Atharvaveda: wsffaif swb II HI. 19.6 

' and the Chandogya Upanisad 3.12.3; m UUSaUhcf 
ftwj i cf tor star 3vrvrcWuraf?ci sr m % 

«\ 1 rv Ch 

mm u cs 

However, after analysing the context and the details 
of the descriptions, he comes to the conclusion that these 
older occurrences of the word are different in sense from 
the one in which it is used in Nc. From the dimension of 
Geography, he is aware that the' word occurs in Jagaclu- 
carita of Sarvananda, a Jaina work from Gujarat belong¬ 
ing to the 14th century A.D. In course of the description 
of the start of the Saiigha of Jagadushah on a pilgrimage, 
the following stanzas occur: 

?nm\ fosrrct: i 



—Cf. Bhattacharya, ibid., p, 175 fn. 35. 

But he remarks, “Nowhere, in the parts of India 
where the practice of Ululu is current, is it used on occa- 

57. Op. c it., p. 170f. 

58. gankaracarya explains: bkn: qw fonftdw? | 

. Sankara’s phonetic restoration is correct but the meaning 
Vistlnaravah does not take notice of the word being Ururavdh 
and not Urimvah. Very probably Umavah is the plu, of ltruris 
an intensive duplication of utu (wide, broad, big) like manda- 
manda etc. Thus umavah ghomh = atimahdntah ativisfmah 
va ghosah, . ' 
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sions of pilgrimage. This short-coming only shows that 
the author’s information was second-hand. Or, even ad¬ 
mitting that the practice was prevalent in Gujarat at the 
time of the author or his hero, it cannot affect our posi¬ 
tion until we meet with an exact parallel to the case we 
meet with in the Naisadha and even then the other evid¬ 
ences that have been adduced will run counter.” 59 These 
remarks are specious and betray a committed mind. 
Bhattacharya’s observations in regard to the occurrence of 
this word in other—earlier—-works ignore the basic fact 
that words continue to undergo morphic and semantic 
evolution with the passage of time. His contention was 
not valid even when it was made; today it stands thorough¬ 
ly invalidated by the evidence adduced by Handiqui that 
the word ‘Ululu’ occurs in literary works outside Bengal, 
Murari, probably a Kashmirian, has used the word in the 
Anargharaghava in connection with the marriage of Sxta: 

^cf fgvfRT m 

mtM ^ TOHvMfa: II III. 55 w 

O C\S> 

It also occurs in the Narammyandnanda, a Mahakavya in 
sixteen cantos, composed by Vastupala, the well-known 
statesman and litterateur of Gujarat who flourished in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. Here, too, the word 
occurs in connection with the marriage of Subhadra and 
Arjuna: | 01 

59. Op, tit,, p. 178. 

60. Rucipati commenting on the stanza says that Ululu is a sound 
made by women of the South on an occasion like a marriage. Cf, 

■'mrraY sfa fe km \ 

Mallinatha describes it as a custom prevalent in the North (udi- 
cyamnddrah), 

61. Narandmpamnandaj XV.H, 

8W 
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Amaracanclra, a contemporary of Vastupala, uses this 
word in the course of the description of the marriage of 
the Tirthankara Rsabha in.his Padmtimnda Mahdhdvya : 

II 02 

Now that ample cases which are ‘an exact parallel' to the 
case we meet with in the Naisadha (i,e. occurrence of the 
word Ululu as a peculiar sound, produced by the tongue, 
resorted to by women on festive occasions) are available 
—and they are all in connection with a marriage (of 
Rama, Arjuna and Ajitanatha), the evidence is too over¬ 
whelming for any one to insist that ‘Ululu’ is a ‘thing’ con¬ 
fined to Bengal or its neighbouring territories. 63 

Further, Handiqui believes that the word is onomato- 
poetic in origin 64 and cites examples from Greek and Latin- 
in support of his view. 65 

32. (II) Conch Bangles: Nc, XV .45 reads: 

|| 

Sriharsa states here that Damayanti put on auspicious 
conch-bangles as part of her nuptial attire. Bhattacharya 
says that wearing of conch-bangles is a Bengali custom; 
he goes further to assert that “this, too, as the writer has 
come to learn from his investigation, is characteristic of 
Bengal alone. 66 As in the case of Ululu here ; too, he tries 

62. IX.68. 

63. The word occurs in the Trisasti-hUha-puma-caritam of Hema- 
candra,_an author earlier than grihar$a, See JNC, p, 101 n . 15. 

It is possible that, the word originally meant a spontaneous 
shout of ]oy, curiosity and wonder at some happy occurrence but 
came to have a restricted meaning later on. 

64. Cf. NHC, p, 535. Bhattacharya, too, believes it to be ‘purely of 

an onomatopoetic character.’ Op. tit p 177 y 

65 ' K'i'rfcd Hi WheK ‘‘ he P18 ™ laice ° f *• among 
66, Op. c it., p, 171. 
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to draw support from the commentator Narayana’s remark 
that “wearing of conch-bangles by the bride at marriage 
is a practice prevalent in Gauda”. 

In order to strengthen his case, he adds that ‘the 
conch-bangle and vermilion’ is a common saying for an un¬ 
widowed woman in Bengal. Lastly, he says, “Just as wear¬ 
ing of conch-bangles characterizes the beginning of mar¬ 
ried life, so does the breaking of them characterizes the 
beginning of widowhood.” A description of the breaking 
of conch-bangles by the widows of the enemies of the king 
when their husbands were slain in battle by him occurs in 
Nc. XII.35; 



33. Let us examine each one of the four points made 
by Bhattacharya about conch-bangles. We shall first deal 
with his attempt to derive support from Narayana. As 
we have already seen in regard to the word Ululu Nara¬ 
yana is hardly reliable in the matter of his obiter dicta of 
this kind, Narayana is a Southerner, hailing from Maha- 
‘ rashtra. He tries to credit every custom or convention 
not traceable to Dharmsastra texts to popular or provin¬ 
cial practice; and for one who has accepted the traditional 
belief that Srihar^a was a Gauda, this popular or provin¬ 
cial practice would naturally belong to Bengal. Emeneau 
tries to be very fair to Narayana in regard to his remark 
that this custom was a Bengali custom. Says Emeneau, 
“His remark on the Bengal custom may have been de¬ 
rived from observation, or he may be copying from an 
earlier Bengali or other commentator on the text. It is to 
be kept in mind, as a possible factor leading toward his 
making the statement, that he seems interested in prov- 
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ing that i^riharsa was from Bengal and in pointing to evid¬ 
ence for this.” 67 The latter part of Emeneau’s remark is 
not unjustified, because we have seen above how Nara- 
yana’s statement that VWu is a custom of Bengal is based 
on an incorrect interpretation of the stanza and how it 
stands exposed as unreliable in the light of the occurrence 
of the word and,the practice it signifies in literary com¬ 
positions of practically the same age outside Bengal. That 
Narayana’s interest in proving Sriharsa as a native of Ben¬ 
gal is gratuitous is seen in cases other than that of Ululu, 
as we shall see later. 


34. Wearing of conch-bangles by the bride at the 
marriage ceremony may be a custom prevalent in Bengal. 
But to assert that the wearing of such bangles by women 
in general was confined to that province only ignores the 
existence of evidence against it. Bhattacharya himself 
has noticed references to conch-bangles in the Mahd- 
bharata® and the Kddamban 69 but explains the first as 
supporting his view and the second as sinning against the 
auspiciousness of conch-bangles and therefore irrelevant. 
Asvaghoga’s Buddhacarita , 70 too, carries a reference to 
conch-bangles. In fact these references are relevant be¬ 
cause they explicitly state what is said by implication in 
He. XII. 35 which Bhattacharya cites in course of this dis¬ 


cussion but from a different stand-point. This stanza re¬ 
fers to the breaking of the conch-bangles of the widows of 
the enemies of the king of Kancl. It implies that women 

67. Op, cit„ p. 98, 

68. Cf. fumt: 'nfawi (pfivtsiffcT’IH: I 

Wpiw TfsrerM 4s *pST ll RUSTO ii.27. 

?row i 

SPKTCTO II Ibid, xi.l, 

69. Cf. TORSRfa 

feRfWJ,, .apiWTRR | 

-Kddamban (Nimayasagar Press), 9th Edition, 1948, p. 86, 

70. Buddhacarita, XII. 110. 
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wore conch-bangles in general as a matter of custom and 
not merely or specially at the time of the marriage cere¬ 
mony. Apart from the evidence of the Mahdbhdrata, the 
Buddhacarita and the Kadambari, Emeneau has shown 
that wearing of conch-bangles was prevalent practically 
all over the country. 71 Bhattacharya’s belief that ‘conch- 
bangles and vermilion’ in reference to the unwidowed state 
of a woman is peculiar to Bengal is not justified because 
‘cudi-ctindalo’ (bangles and vermilion mark) is a symbol 
for a woman’s married state in Gujarat and, one may be 
sure, there must be similar expressions in other provinces, 
too. Nor is the breaking of bangles as a mark of the com¬ 
mencement of widowhood confined to Bengal, In Gujarat 
(and probably elsewhere also) there can be no better 
blessing to a woman than to say, ‘Taro cu(li candalo amar 
mho!' (May thy bangles-vermilion endure for ever!) and 
no worse imprecation than to say, ‘Taro cudalo bMhgol ” 
(May thy bangles break!). There is really nothing’pro¬ 
vincial in this custom or the sentiment behind it. 

35. However, it must be noted that the description 
of putting on conch-bangles by the bride as part of her 
nuptial attire is given by Srlharsa in regard to the princess 
of the Vidarbha country; similarly the breaking of the 
bangles of the widows of the enemies of the king of Kanci 
does not necessarily refer to the women of Bengal. Bhatta¬ 
charya’s explanation that 6rihar$a has extended the pecu¬ 
liar custom of Bengal to other provinces, even if accepted, 
cannot prove that the poet was a native of Bengal, For it 
is well-known that poets of the later classical period gene¬ 
rally strive for some striking point or thought or expres¬ 
sion or conceit and are hardly concerned about the authen¬ 
ticity of detail in their descriptions of flora or fauna, usage 
or custom, Everything is grist to t he mill of their poetic 

71. Op, cit,, p, 
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composition, irrespective of its factual relevance, provided 
they could achieve some striking turn of thought or expres¬ 
sion thereby. This is likely to be true of 5rihar§a who was 
connected with royal courts at Kanouj, Varanasi, Gauda and 
Kashmir. His visits to these places or regions under royal 
patronage must have afforded him opportunities to be ac¬ 
quainted with the customs, beliefs and practices of the 
people to a larger or smaller extent. It would be natural 
for him to utilize this information in,his poetical work 
for achieving striking or clever effect, without any regard 
for authenticity or factual relevance. It is quite obvious 
that the two stanzas in which the conch-bangles are re¬ 
ferred to are highly artificial in conception and expres¬ 
sion. The reference to this custom may have its origin 
in Bengal, but it cannot prove, in the absence of more de¬ 
finite evidence, that 6rlharsa’s home province was Bengal 

36. Lastly, Bhattacharya states, “..our poet (&n- 
har§a) was not only an inhabitant of the country of conch- 
bangles, but was also conversant with the art 'of fashion¬ 
ing conch-bangles’ ” and cites Nc. XIX. 57, 72 Comment¬ 
ing on 6rihar§a’s knowledge of the bracelet-making in- 
• dustry, Emeneau says, ‘As it is conducted in Bengal at 
present, the conch shells are cut up into sections which 
later can be finished into bracelets by polishing and in¬ 
scribing with patterns. The implement used in cutting 
them up is a peculiar saw of “a deep crescentic form. 
This saw is referred to in Naifadhacarita, 19.57” Eme¬ 
neau has reproduced a diagram of a conch saw as used in 
a workshop in Dacca. However, the industry of conch- 
bangles has been proved by archaeological evidence to 
have been prevalent all over the country—in the South 

www wwwr wfrw ftfwwf Mtart wftww: i 
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Indian areas, Kathiawar and Gujarat. In fact, the cus¬ 
tom of wearing conch-bangles and the existence of centres 
for manufacturing of conch-bangles are so widely distri¬ 
buted that Emeneau remarks, ‘In sum, we are dealing with 
what was formerly a custom widespread in India, if not 
pan-Indic’. 73 

37. (Ill) Tying of the hands of the bride and the 
bridegroom with a string of Darbha grass. Nc. XVI. 14 
says, “In that Vidarbha country governed by a good 
king, the hands of the bridegroom and the bride were tied 
with tough Kusa blades—was it because the hand of the 
groom aspired to kill others (enemies) and that of the 
bride stole the beauty of a lotus!” 74 Bhattacharya re¬ 
marks that this'“is no scriptural injunction, but a usage, 
prevalent in Bengal, and, so far as I have been able to 
learn from investigation, in Bengal only.” 75 Narayaiia 
observes, ‘The marriage ceremony took place accompanied 
by the tying of Kuia on the hands of both’ and ‘Tying of 
the hand with Ku6a is a local custom;’ 

i.ton- 

SUT: I' It may be noted that Narayana considers tying of 
the hands with Ma a local custom but remains uncommit¬ 
ted as regards the identity of the locality: one may, if one 
would, understand by implication that he must have 
Bengal in his mind, However, it would be natural to 
believe that the local custom must be one prevalent in 
the Vidarbha country which is mentioned by name in the 
stanza. Perhaps, this is the reason why Narayapa has 
chosen to remain silent on the identity of the country. 
Obviously, Bhattacharya would not be justified in claim- 

73. Op. c It., p. 89. *"* 

74. WWW «nfa: qwmwftjwft wqwrt: q ww wrfw i ww> T: i 

ftrfh fftwa fawner roft ftw?) n 

75. Op. cit., p, 172. 
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ing that Narayana believed this custom to be prevalent in 
Bengal only. 

Notwithstanding the remark of Narayana that this is 
a local custom and Bhattacharya’s statement that it is no 
scriptural injunction, it should be noted that the custom 
of tying the hands of the bride and the bridegroom with 
a cord of Kusa may be only a local variation of a practice 
which is known to Smrti literature. For instance, the 
Manava-grhya-sutra, while giving a description of the 
marriage ceremony, says that ‘The priest draws together 
the two ends (of garments?) and ties them into a knot 
with a cord of Darbha 7 6 

38. (IV) Alepana. Bhattacharya believes that Nc. 
XV. 12 refers to the custom of painting the walls and the 
floors of a house with rice-powder on the occasion of a 
marriage (here, the marriage of Damayanti) and states 
that this is a custom prevalent in Bengal on festive occa¬ 
sions. As a matter of fact, the word ‘ alepana y occurs 
twice in the JVc.-in 11.26 and XV. 12. In 11.26,77 the 
moon is fancied as a day-bowl (vardhamdnakam) used 
yantl’s face. This clay-bowl is described as ‘white, with a 
by Brahma for honouring the superior beauty of Dama- 
smear’—alepana-pantfura. Narayana explains alepana as 
pisfodakam and remarks that it was a popular custom to 
wave a clay-bowl smeared with cow-dung and marked with 
flour etc. clockwise round the face of a person in order to 
ward off the evil eye. 78 

76. Ramgopal, India of Vedic Kalpasutras (1959), p. 228. 

77- fafflTrh'ffiTIoST m I 

See HNC, Notes, p, 364. ■ ' 

78. Cf. ymtirfa TOiK item fm 

Both Narayana and Narahari remark on alepana 
W flW? STftngtT | 
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In XV. 12, 79 ‘Tad&lepana-dana 1 is explained variously 
by the different commentators: - 

Vidyadhara: 

M forrfTCWT I 

Candupandita: 

ssurw ,. \* 

Isanadeva: 

^3^*7 idTSUT . | r and 

Narayana: 

(i) m wton* farsr*. i 

(ii) *g®*ft*M m 3 Tlfowri« [ i 

(iii) j&t awr fan ®ntortf 


The three alternative interpretations* given by Nara¬ 
yana are not different from those given by Vidyadhara, 
Can^upantfita or isanadeva. None of the interpretations, 
it will be noticed, deviates from the root meaning of the 
word alepana, V%> to smear. Cantfupandita is a native 
of Gujarat; his explanation is based on the custom, not 
necessarily confined to Gujarat, of smearing the body of 
the bride—as well as of the 4 bridegroom—with a paste 
whose main ingredient is turmeric on the eve of the mar¬ 
riage day. This interpretation, valid as it is, is less likely 
in the context. Vidyadhara’s interpretation accepted op¬ 
tionally by Narayana is based on the custom of drawing 
geometrical or floral designs by ladies on the floor of the 
ma^apa for marriage and of the dining hall where the 
groom’s party is to be served ,the festive dinner. This is 
a festive and therefore universal custom, widely preva¬ 
lent in Gujarat, The material used may be rice-powder 
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mixed with turmeric powder or mere lime-stone 
power. 8 ® The Alepana of Bengal is a cultivated form of 
the art of drawing Resigns or patterns of the floor on fes¬ 
tive occasions like its counter-part, Rangavali (Rangoli) j 
in Maharashtra. 


39. (V) In the course of th'e description of the 
bridegroom’s decoration for the marriage ceremony, Nala 
is said to be resplendent with a crown studded with costly 
gems set on his head. 81 It is strange that Bhattacharya 
should consider wearing of a crown by the bridegroom a 
custom peculiar to Bengal. Wearing of crowns or coro¬ 
nets, decorated caps or turbans with crests is a part of 
the make-up of bridegrooms practically all over the coun¬ 
try. Equally unjustified is Bhattacharya’s belief that 
holding of a mirror in front of the bridegroom before he 
sets out for the bride’s home for the marriage ceremony 
is a practice restricted to Bengal. Nc. XV. 70 states that 
Nala was able to see his entire nuptial make-up reflected 
in the mass of jewels worn all over the body and there¬ 
fore he did not have to use the mirror offered by the at¬ 
tendants. 82 This practice may have been functional in 
origin with a view to enable the bridegroom to satisfy 
himself that his nuptial attire, rich as it would be, was 
also neat and trim: but in course of time it may have de¬ 
generated into something of a ritual. Narayana’s expla¬ 
nation 88 that the holding of a mirror by clever servants 
like the barber to enable Nala to see his reflection therein 
was rendered unnecessary by the jewels he was wearing 

80. Cf. JNC., p. 105, n. 22. 

81 . TTffl nrar info i 

foptfsra qwwHfl q ii— ivc. xy.60, 

82 . ri firoprort i 
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is interesting. In Gujarat 831 it has been a common cus¬ 
tom for the bridegroom to look into a mirror held before 
him by the barber (or someone else) who discharged the 
further duty of walking by the side of the groom on horse¬ 
back or in -a vehicle waving a decorative fan to impart 
regal dignity to the Vara-raja (the bridegroom king), as 
he proceeds to the bridal hall for marriage. Of course, 
these customs are fast fading out in modem times, 


40. (VI) After the marriage ceremony was over, 
the newly wedded couple, Nala and DamayantI, entered 
a bridal chamber provided with a thousand holes for ladies 


of the house to peep through! 84 TIere the two not eating 
to their fill or watching each other’s movements through 
coyness, slept for. three nights as prescribed by the &astras, 
with longing but avoiding enjoyment’. 85 Bhattacharya 
sees here a reference to the custom in Bengal according 
to which, soon after marriage, the wedded couple enter 
“a room specially designed for the occasion, in which they 
are to pass the night in company with their friends.” 86 Jani 
adds that “this room is called Basarghar” and the prac¬ 
tice “of looking into the room through the holes, resorted 
to by the young friends of the bride” is called ‘Atfipata’ 
in Bengali. 87 This is clear enough, But one or two 
points require mention in this connection. Just as there 


is the Smyti injunction for the newly married couple to 
pass three nights together without intercourse, there is 
also an injunction that soon after marriage the couple 
88a. Cf. tfMTOWFitor 


gn5T- 

I! XV. 15, 

85. swrcitTWT fimrtfif fit I C 

fqjwitolwiiifo - nc , xvi.47. 

86. Op. Clt, p. 173, 

87. JNC, p, 105, n. 23. 
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should enter a Brahmin’s house for the first night. 88 The 
custom in Bengal may have its origin in this Smrti in- 
junction, igrlharsa may have utilized this injunction and 
practice for the exercise of his poetic imagination. The 
reference to a thousand holes is too studied as the latter 
half of the stanza would testify. In any case, younger 
members of the family and friends trying to peep through 
holes or play mild practical jokes as the married couple 
enter the bed,chamber on the first night is a practice not 
confined to Bengal; it is prevalent in Gujarat, for instance. 
In fact, this practice is indicative of the gaiety and fun 
attending the marriage celebration and may have helped 
the couple to stick to the letter of the Smrti injunction! 

41. (VII) In canto XVI, the description of the mar¬ 
riage feast contains references to niceties of meat and 
fish. 89 Bhattacharya states that “the nicety of fish and 
flesh is a notable feature of Bengal. Excepting Kashmir, 
nowhere in India does a fish meal constitute a prominent 
part of a banquet like Bengal. ‘Fish and rice’ (mach- 
bhdt ) is a byword with the Bengali, and the same has its 
exact counterpart in our poet’s ‘Annamtina’ (XIV.781.” 90 
Let us first check up the description of the marriage feast 
in regard to the ‘niceties of fish and flesh.’ It will be 
noticed that while different preparations of meat are 
mentioned again and again, the fish is referred to only 
once and that too as providing one of the many varieties 
of ‘Temana’. 91 In fact, the reference to fish strikes one 
as casual only. Many other palatable preparations are 

88. Cf. Ramgopal, India in Vedic KalpasHtras, p. 240, 

grlharsa’s description is an amalgamation of this injunction 
and that regarding the observance of celibacy for the first three 
nights. Bhattacharya has not clearly stated whether the custom in 
Bengal is observed for three nights or one night only, 

89. Cf, XVI.76,81, 82, 87. 

90. Op. cit., p. 173. 

91. 3rofti pfiu kswt i 

snnff # ^fiw 11 
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described in some detail; but there is no similar descrip¬ 
tion of a ‘nicety of fish’. On the other hand, steaming 
flavoured rice ( adana )' is described in detail in a stanza 92 
and is mentioned again and again. No mention whatever 
is found of rice and fish (mdch-bhat) together, on which 
Bhattacharya lays so much emphasis in support of his 
view. The occurrence of the words ‘cmnmna’ together 
in XIV.78 is looked upon almost as a trump card by Bhat¬ 
tacharya, but it in no way supports his contention. For 
one thing, that phrase does not occur in the course of the 
detailed description of the marriage feast but is found in 
the description of the boon which the god Agni bestows 
upon Nala at the time of Damayanfi’s smyamra, The 
fire-god says, “Food, fish, drinks and the like, may they, 
prepared by thee, surpass nectar in taste. King, I know 
thy searching nature with regard to the culinary art.” 93 

The intention of the Fire-god is to bless the expertise 
of Nala in the preparation of all types of foods and drinks 
and not merely particular preparation. ‘Ann a’ therefore 
stands for vegetarian foods ‘Mina' for non-vegetarian and 
‘rasa’ for all kinds of liquid preparations, Moreover, it 
is not proper to detach ‘anna-mm’ from ‘ama-mim-m&di’ 
and attempt to invest the expression with a narrow or 
limited sense which obviously it does not possess. Besides, 
‘anna’ cannot be restricted in denotation to rice only be¬ 
cause iSrlharsa has all along used the word ‘ odana ’ or 
‘Kura’ to signify rice in the course of the description of 
the marriage feast. 94 On the other hand, he has used the 
word 'anna' only once in XIV,78 where it means varieties 

92.i 

w u—XVI.68. 

98. srcg farm OTfaprcriftmrfa 'ftwwifawfa i 
English Tr, from Handiqui, 

94, Cf, XVI,68 quoted in n, 92, Also cf, XVI,80, 91, For Urn (boiled 
rice-Handigui), cf, XVI.79, 91, 107, 
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of food in general and not merely rice. However, the 
most curious part of Bhattacharya’s argument is his view 
that niceties of fish and flesh are typical of Bengal only: 
and this despite the fact that texts like the Mamsmrti 
have given detailed rules about the kinds of birds and 
beasts and fish whose flesh is permitted or phohibited for 
eating! 95 Nor is the rest of India (except Kashmir and 
Bengal) known to have gone totally vegetarian! 

42. (VIII) ‘Vermilion is a close associate of the 
hair-parting of a married vroman (whose husband is liv¬ 
ing) in Bengal, and 'our poet’s predilection for this custom 
of Bengal has led him to introduce the thing - even in 
Vidarbha where saffron is current’. Bhattacharya makes 
this observation on the basis of Nc. XV.55 which states 
that the wives of kings who had come to attend the festi¬ 
val at Bhlma’s capital bowed to Damayantt and carried 
the lac-dye on her feet on their heads as if it was the aus¬ 
picious vermilion (on their heads) guaranteeing the long 
life of their husbands. It is possible to concede Bhatta¬ 
charya’s contention that applying vermilion on the part¬ 
ing line of the hair on the head by ladies is a custom pre¬ 
valent in Bengal only, though as noted earlier it does not 
necessarily indicate that £fihar§a belonged to Bengal. 
Bhattacharya’s reference to Nc. 11.27 or 11.90 does not 
help, because neither of the two stanzas, mentioning saf¬ 
fron, mentions it in relation to its use on the parting of 
the hair; application of saffron paste for decorative pur¬ 
poses by ladies is a general Indian custom. 

43. (IX) Bhattacharya points at peculiarities of 
pronunciation, use of alliteration and fondness for rhyme 
noticeable in the Nc. and asserts that all these characte¬ 
ristics indicate that &rihar$a was a native of Bengal. Let 


95. Cf. MamsmrU V.llfF. 
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us consider the rather detailed statement of Bhattacharya 
in this respect. 

He observes: “The Bengali tongue, it should be 
known, observes no distinction in the pronunciation of 
the three sibilants (i, s, s) ; the letters, n, v, and y (the last 
when it begins a word) are in Bengali invariably pronounc¬ 
ed like, n, b, and j respectively; the s in ks is treated invari¬ 
ably as kh (khy); the visarga is conspicuous by shortness 
and there are other such peculiarities holding the Ben¬ 
gali tongue as distinct from others. This trend of our 
poet has revealed itself through his • alliterations. Our 
poet is exceedingly fond of alliteration. There is hardly 
a verse where alliteration has not its share and in most 
places it partakes of the character of an analogue (Yam- 
aka) and so cannot be slighted. This fondness of our 
poet for alliteration or any verbal feat having transcend¬ 
ed his poetry has made itself felt even in his philosophy, 
Two quotations are made from the Kha^ana-Khamjla: 

(i) mi sra: i 

swift || 
m m i 

Under such circumstances we may reasonably con¬ 
clude that wherever the adoption of the Bengali mode of 
pronunciation gives us prominent cases of alliteration, 
analogue-ridden or otherwise, that is there the pronunci¬ 
ation intended by the poet. The truth of this will be 
ascertained from the following illustrations: 

. (l) (1.57) 

WfoWstefo 15 W 11 (1.100) 
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mi to: W I (1.156) 

qa ^ mi W I (II. 4) 
srsnfeq': ^fnfroi i (X. 32) 
STRITOcT TOcFTOW I (XI. 16) 

I (XII. 1°°) 

WTfcT ^ I (XVII. 41 ) 
KTTOrfarer T#fTTn?nff i (XX. 13) 
f^rfa ftgwr: i (xxii. 50) 

( 2 ) a, (Hi-59) 

qtamffa&fafa (VI. 93) 

TOTOfa TOT ^ (IX. 34) 
mcf# 5n|?f^R* (X. 11) 

,'tf^TTOT iTOcT: (XI. 39) 
sfTTrffr iftTO: (XII. 38) 
rn^rn rit (XXII. 172 ?) 

( 3 ) "T/ 5 !—5^ *«F 5TO3W (VIII. 33) 

(xxii. 21 ) 

( 4 ) gat^?r (1.110), 

mpt wm % (IV. 60), 
qqfa^iwsr: (V. 60), 

9$ q (V. 72), 

, Tt ftqftw m* (VI. 13), 

(VII. 100), 
m TOtafoi fef ^ (IX. 124) 

( 5 ) k-to a ww* toM(I. 38), 
3Tfwrffwf?TT (VII. 104), 

fR (XL 108), 

^TfSTTOT (XVII. 92), 
mb (XX. 129) i ■ • 
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( 6 ) Visarga—(The peculiarity attaching, to the 
visdrga is prominent in the analogue alone, Hence that 
alone is considered here): 

3THFT ff: TOtTOFF TOffal ^TOl: I (HI. 115) 

?F I (XXII, 86 ), 

( 7 ) Miscellaneous: (1.1), 

(L 53), 

(11.78), 

qSiTO^fMT (XI. 102), 

(XX, 58), 

Like his fondness for alliteration his fondness for 
rhyme too is so distinctly manifest in the Naisadha that 
it may be called a regular mania of the poet. A few ex¬ 
amples may be quoted: 

m to farfajrft qg&ro i (HL15) 

3Hf fjj qwr q mfram 'wijj gfc i (III. 93) 

wcfa if^torf i (VIII, 6) 

^ irfTOfR q* TO q m : (X. 13) 

Such examples are profuse, not only in the Naisadha, 
but also in the Khanfana so poor in verses. It is, there¬ 
fore, no wonder that the influence of the Bengali tongue 
will be perceived in this rhyme too. Thus we have: 


WTO TOT q it: • TOWWre a. tpf: I (II. 1) 
^ifoTOfFTO^ Tf ftj* im* I (V. 135) 

fW fa«F: || (VI, 42)' 
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swig *fow mm sflftrcfert > ( VI * 43) 

y c ro i ^ffa^TOPri(Vil, 44) 

m #rcwwfir w w : (xvili 

iflaTfSRTW I (XXI.68)” 96 
44. The above extract is reproduced in full in order 
to present the measure of Bhattacharya’s argument. The 
facts of igriharsa’s poetic composition as marshalled by him 
are all there; but in his attempt to interpret them, he 
appears to have set his face sternly against the conside¬ 
ration of relevant aspects of the problem. For one thing, 
to be sure, Bhattacharya cannot be unaware' of the con¬ 
ventions of the rhetoricians in regard to the non-difference 
or equivalence of certain sounds in poetical composition, 
particularly for various kinds of alliterative and rhyming 
effects. De’s objection that “the indiscriminate use, in 
alliteration and chiming, of the three sibilants, the two 
nasals, V and V, ‘y’ and ‘j’ as sounds of equivalent value 
is not definitely conclusive, as it is sanctioned by rheto¬ 
ricians” 97 is pertinent and fully justified, In analogue 
(Yamaha), paronomasia {Mesa) and similar technical 
patterns, the equivalence of the three sibilants, the two 
nasals, ‘b’ and V and even ‘d’ and T is well-known and 
needs no elaboration. That this equivalence outside such 
studied poetic patterns is not . confined to the JVc, can be 
seen from the following illustrations from the Kiratar- 
jmlyam of Bharavi, an ornate poem of a much earlier 
period: 

(iii) ?rw:f«R!T | (V. 4) 

96: Op. c it., p. 185. 

97.- New Indian Antiquary II, p, 266, n, 6. 
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(iv) fafmrfiif (II. 35) ■ 

(v) fdtwm vf foM 1 < nl> 16 

(vi) mi ww *!*>.* i XVI. 25 
The following quotations from the Narmarayam - 

nanda Mahakdvya of Vastupala would show that the alli¬ 
terative jingle is not confined to Bengal only: 

(i) fw: w JWfa * TOnfcnfcranf- 

—II epilogue stanza. 

\w% I! XVI. 6 

(iii) fcnri* i xvi. 8 

wmrrPw: 

fa awfa m$‘. n xvi. 18 
(v) jraffatvhftrftsfa tot 



m p * Mi vm\w xvi. 20 

(vi) qMjjq | XVI. 23 

It is not unlikely that other poetical works, too, dis¬ 
close this alliterative characteristic. 98 

As far as rhyme is concerned, one would find its em¬ 
ployment in as early a work as the Rdmdyana: e.g. 

(i) itintyrcr 

m wto 

fas ^ nrrf^r wrcflj 11 V. 4. 1. (Cr. Ed.) 

98. Also cf— WfliWid ffSWRI# I 

Vasantavildsa of Balacandrasuri, 11.60. 







m :: asviu in the rgveda 

T xm ^ to to i , 
W^Jflnl^RfrTO 

*R fllTfoTW 11 Ibid - v. 4.24. 

., 45. These citations will show that the peculiarities 
of the equivalence of certain sounds, alliteration and 
rhyme are not restricted to the poets of a particular region 
or period. Perhaps, Bhattacharya’s contention is that 
these phonetic and linguistic peculiarities are found in 
the Nc. in a profusion which may be linked with the 
peculiarities of the language of Bengal. This profusion 
or ‘indiscriminate use’ as De calls it could hardly be look¬ 
ed upon as a regional tendency. The alliterative slant in 
expression is rather an individual idiosyncracy of gri- 
har§a, which he has certainly exploited to the full and 
which has won him the admiration of traditional scholars. 

46. So much about the phonetic and linguistic pecu¬ 
liarities as far as Sanskrit poetry is concerned. Bhatta¬ 
charya’s contention is that these peculiarities in 6rihar$a’s 
poetry are only a reflection of the Bengali language which, 
he asserts, was the poet’s mother-tongue. That these 
peculiarities are not confined to the Bengali tongue can 
be, seen from Biihler’s observations in regard to the pho¬ 
netics of the Kashmirian tongue, He observes: “The group 
‘■Ksa’ becomes invariably ‘Khya’ e.g. Ksamyatam K(h)- 
yemyatdm. ‘S’ is never used; its usual substitute ‘6’ is 
sometimes interchanged with 'S’. Visarga is sounded 
very soft, so as to be almost inaudible.’’ 99 

47. In fact, it would appear that Bhattacharya was 
so obsessed with the idea that the author of the Nc, was 
a native of Bengal with Bengali as his mother-tongue that 
he did not care to investigate whether phonetic pheno- 

"■ K JvS Nos -»• ^ m quo*: 
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mena which he considers to be peculiar to the Bengali 
language are found in other provincial languages or not. 
Had he done so, he would have found that the characte¬ 
ristics in question are shared by other languages as well, 
particularly the Gujarati language as the following 
examples will show: 

(i) 6 turning into s: Skt. Sarkara-Guj, Sakar; guska- 
Sukun; Sobhate-Sohe; &urpa-Supa$un; Upa-visati-Bese; 
6rpoti-Sune; 6ata-So; Srhkhala-Sankaja. etc. 

(ii) § turning into kh: Skt. Vi$a-Guj, Vakh; $a|- 
Khat; Pak§5-Pankhl; Sikpa-Sikh; Ksira-Khir; Laksa-Lakh; 
Kuk$i-Kukh. 

(iii) y turning into j: Skt. Yadav-Guj, Jadav; Ya¬ 
muna-Jamna; Yati-Jati; Viyoga-Vijog; Yadi-Jo; Marya- 
da-Marjad; Surya-Suraj; Karya-Kaj etc. 

(iv) n turning into w Skt. Kathana-Guj. Kahena; 
Vina-Van; Padona-Pauna; Paniya-Panl; Janati-Jane; 
Nayana-Nep; etc. 

(v) v turning into b: Skt. Vadyate-Guj. Baje; 
Vamsi-Bansi; Dvitiya-Bij; Upa-vi&Bes; Vitika-Bidi; 
Dvara-Bara etc. 

This being the inter-relation of the sounds under 
consideration, it would be easy to overlook their distinc¬ 
tion. Indeed, it would be far easier to treat them as non- 
distinct in alliteration wherein, as Bhattacharya says, this 
peculiarity of Srihanpa’s language mainly reveals itself. 
Probably, the dictum of the rhetoricians about the, non¬ 
distinctness of certain sounds is based as much upon the 
actual evolutionary process in the articulation of the 
sounds as on the theoretical'and physiognomical aspects 
of their articulation. 

48. [X) The Saramta or Cint&myi Mantra-. After 
Damayanti’s selection of Nala as her groom in the open 
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assembly, the various gods shower blessings upon the 
bridal couple, The goddess Sarasvati imparts the Cinta- 
mani Mantra to Nala, through whose power one could at¬ 
tain the highest excellence in knowledge, learning poetic 
power and handsomeness, 100 Bhattacharya believes that 
“Devotion to the Sarasvatamantra after the Tantra also 
points to Bengal, For Bengal is not simply the great 
Centre of Tantra, it is its nursery.” 101 While the claim of 
Bengal to be the nursery of Tantra-vidya can be readily 
conceded, it has to be borne in mind that the science of 
Tantra flourished widely in other parts of the country 
also. The &akti-cult has been widely prevalent in Guja¬ 
rat and is still followed by large sections of the people. 
The consecration ( siddhi ) of the Cintamapimantra which 
is referred to in the Prabandhakoh appears to have been 
an event of such outstanding importance in the life of 
grfiar$a as to merit a mention in the signature stanza at 
the end of the first canto of Nc.; in fact, it says that the 
poet was able to compose the Nc. by virtue of the ‘power’ 
of the Mantra, 102 This, however, does not necessarily in¬ 
dicate that &rfhar$a was a native of Bengal; because there 
are similar cases of the consecration of the Sarasvata¬ 
mantra by authors born in Gujarat, too, 

Amaracandra, a contemporary of Vastupala, was 
blessed by Goddess Sarasvati with unusual capacity for 
poetic creation. 103 Another contemporary of Vastupala, 

fpppf fa wrafami 'Wfa w i 

__. r ?v .» rv .♦ 

fR'Ha'a a wt(jvw 

fawf www TOfr —XIV 88, 

For the various possible interpretations of the stanza and the 
identification of the Mantra, see NMyapa's commentary. 

Also cf, HNC, p. 455 ff and JNC, Appendix 5. 

101. Op, cit, p. 182, 

102 . Cf ,. jjwwwut 

vw ’wfh M wfstroifok u -1145. 

103. Cf. ff:, fiwKwrcq i I -Prabandhakok p, 81, 
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Balacandrasuri, describes in the first canto (stanzas 58 ff) 
of his poem Vasantavilasa how he saw the vision of the 
Goddess Sarasvati who blessed him with creative powers 
similar to those of poets like Kalidasa. Both of these 
are known as ‘ Siddha-sarasvata \ With all this evidence 
available, it is impossible to believe that ^riharsa’s refe¬ 
rence to the Cintamapi-mantra or his own ‘consecration’ 
of the Mantra should necessarily imply that he hailed 
from Bengal, 

Before concluding his thesis, Bhattacharya notices a 
few minor arguments urged against &ihar$a being a 
Bengali: some of these have been already noticed by us. 
Among the others, one is based on Sriharsa having the 
suffix ‘Misra’ added after his name at the end of some of the 
chapters of the Khantfana, Bhattacharya remarks, 
“....the surname ‘Mbha’ is no proof of one’s being a 
non-Bengali. For, it was so before, and even now many 
Bengalis are found with ‘Misra’ for their surname,” (p. 
189) The point to note here is that the suffix ‘MiSra’ 
does not necessarily indicate the Bengali origin of a per¬ 
son, though it does not preclude it. 

49. Dr. A. N. Jani has referred to certain words 
and practices which may point to Bengal as the home of 
£rlhar$a, These, of course, are in addition to those men¬ 
tioned by Bhattacharya and discussed above. Jani has 
collected these words or practices generally on the autho¬ 
rity of commentators who consider them as being pecu¬ 
liar to Bengal or on the authority of the Notes of Dr. 
Handiqui in his edition of the translation of the Nc. Let 
us turn to these words and practices and see if they would 
support the view of Bhattacharya. 

50, (XI) FALA—The word occurs in the expression 
‘dvi-f&fobaddhM dkurd (t* in 1,16 which means ‘hair part¬ 
ed in two’. Handiqui refers to the Assamese word Tala’ 
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meaning ‘side, section’, (p.567). Jani remarks, ‘It 
should be remembered that Assam is an adjoining coun¬ 
try to Bengal’. 104 In the first place, it should be noted 
that the word also occurs twice in the feminine gender; 
‘Mamsa-f&likdm’ (XV 1.82) and ‘Tdmbula-fdlikah’ (XX,82). 
WiM* means a slice or side or section which is the 
meaning of %la\ too. Handiqui reports that dviphala- 
baddhas cikuraih occurs in Padmapurana (Patalakhantfa 
52.37). The word ‘fad’ in the sense of a slice or piece 
is common in Gujarati, e.g. ‘Rotalani nani jdda' ‘a small 
slice of a bread.’ The Vfad-vuh (to cut, to slice) is also 
common. More interesting is Narayana’s commentary on 
XVIII. 103 in which he explains Puga-bhaga as ‘p uga-plor 
falika' (slices of betel nuts). 

51, (XII) UDAYABHASKARA: This word occurs 
in XVIII. 103 and means a kind of camphor which, ac¬ 
cording to Can-dupandita, is found in Gauda, cf. HNC 
p. 562. Narayana adds the adjective ‘ pakva ! in his com¬ 
mentary, the exact meaning of which, however, appears 
uncertain. 105 He, however, has no comment to offer in re¬ 
gard to any regional peculiarity of the word. The prac¬ 
tice of putting small grains of camphor inside a betel-roll 
for providing a pleasant taste and smell is wide-spread 
and common in Gujarat (though it is replaced by crystals 
of menthol in modern times). 

52. (XIII) LALAD-PIMBA: occurs in XXII. 53 106 

and means a top. For variants, cf. HNC p. 505. Capdu re¬ 
marks: srfaa srmr i foarmud snsraforc? i 

He explains ‘Lalaf as ‘VUasat’ which may have inspired 
the lectio simplicior ( lmt’ of Narayana. Again, Candu 

104. JNC, p. 97. 

105. Cf. a*rr«r#r ay nuKK i wia wfswd i 

106. Cf. i 
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states that the word for a top in Bengal is Dimba (not 
Laladdmba): this explains Narayana’s wobble: fsrsi 
w ntefcrawitf mm m I By the way, 
this provides a clear indication that Narayana was familiar 
with Candu’s reading ‘Ldad-dhiiba’ but himself preferred 
‘Lasad-tfimba’ as his explanation ‘lasad vilascmaWm’ 
shows. Handiqui (s.v.) states that the word for a top in 
Bengali is ‘Latina' and in Assamese ‘Lapma’, with which 
can be compared the Gujarati word ‘Lattu’ having the 
same meaning. 107 , 

53. (XIV) GHUGHU—In XIX.62, 108 the poet in¬ 
dulges in a fancy about the deep guttural sound ghughu 
which pigeons are wont to make in the morning, He says 
that the pigeon has forgotten most of the material in 
Papini’s grammar which it had studied the previous day 
and has succeeded in remembering only the Ghu-samjm— 
the technical term for certain roots like da, dha etc., 109 
which it repeats continuously in the morning! Handiqui 
draws attention to the Bengali word ‘Ghughu HW for a 
dove or pigeon, It may be added that in Gujarati ‘Ghu¬ 
ghu’ is the word used by elders when drawing the atten¬ 
tion of little children to a dove: little children use the 
word ‘ghughu’ for a dove. Obviously, it is an onomato- 
poetic word and is likely to be in use in other regions also, 

54. (XV) In the course of the description of the 
bridal decoration of DamayantI, it is said: “The orna¬ 
mental line drawn with collyrium so as to touch (cover) 


108. Cf, witgflw fta: ", 

wf nat tfowaft qwrf 

109. Cf, 'MlMdhvad&m’ Papini I, 1.20, 

110. Cf, HNC, p, 293, n, 46. 
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the corner of her eye shone brightly: it seemed as if a 
(black) string was imprinted (or let fall) by the Beauty 
of youth with a view to extend her eyes!” 111 The poet in¬ 
dulges in a complicated fancy here! Narayana observes: 
Architects or builders desiring to raise or extend a struc¬ 
ture mark a line by striking the ground with a cord dip¬ 
ped in ink or liquid chalk and the like with a view to 
avoid a flaw or distortion in the design, In the case of 
DamayantI who had stepped into youth,,her eyes though 
not actually enlarged would appear to be enlarged or ex¬ 
tended on account of graceful side-long glances etc. inci¬ 
dental to youth; therefore it is proper that a marking of 
a black line should be made. He ends by saying that the 
plain meaning is that her eyes were beautified by the ap¬ 
plication of collyrium. 112 

Now, Narayana remarks here that ladies in the Eas¬ 
tern region decorate their eyes with collyrium so that the 
streak goes out of the end of the eye and reaches up to 
the region of the ear, 113 For one thing, Narayana’s remark 
that the collyrium streak reaches upto the region of the 
ear is gratuitous. The text says that it touched the corner 
of the eye ( Apmgam almgya) only. Emeneau’s remark that 
Narayana appears to be anxious to prove that £rlhar$a be¬ 
longed to Bengal is justified by this observation which 
goes beyond the requirements of the text. As a matter of 


ill, Cf arrry wifasM flcfarfoWTOfftr hsu atfanrsw m i 
3NTfafecfaHT*w:f*rvrWfaj fafa* II -XV.34 
Handiqui’s addition of the words ‘on her temple’ placed in 
brackets in the translation is unnecessary and rather misleading. 
Cf. HNC, p. 220. 


112. Cf, fhfctro ftofar wfar *r fhwvm 
ipnfit to: i to f35Tfnfrot vw i 


Also cf. Isanadeva’s remark quoted in HNC, p. 458, 
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fact, it is a common sight in Gujarat and Maharashtra— 
and probably elsewhere, too—to see young girls and chil¬ 
dren and more particularly brides having collyrium ap¬ 
plied to their eyes so as to reach slightly out to the edge 
of the socket. This extension of the black streak of col¬ 
lyrium visible at the outer corner of the eye lends added 
charm to the make-up and is referred to here. Narayana’s 
obiter dictum is unwarranted. 

55. (XVI) XIV.37 describes DamayantI being escor¬ 
ted into the midst of the divine and human suitors in the 
Svayamvara hall by the Goddess Sarasvati. The poet says 
that Sarasvati made her ‘a Pdnthudurgd’. 114 Narayana offers 
two explanations of this statement: (i) Sarasvati escor¬ 
ted and left DamayantI in the midst of Indra and other 
gods, just as a stone image of a marga-devatd smeared with’ 
vermilion etc. by travellers is set up in the middle of the 
road. He explains Pdntha-durga as Pdnthdnam Durgd (a 
wayfarers’ goddess), (ii) Just as on festive occasions an 
image of Durga is placed in a palanquin and is taken 
around along thoroughfares, Sarasvati made DamayantI 
like a mobile Durga. He explains the word as ‘Pantha 
casau Durgd ca’ (the moving Durga). 115 Vidyadhara ex¬ 
plains Pdntha-durga as ‘Pathika-durga’ and remarks that 
the travellers’ Durga is placed in the middle of the road. 116 
Captfupai^ita, too, gives an identical explanation, 117 
Handiqui translates Pdntha<durgd as ‘a travelling idol of 
the goddess Durga’ and thus appears to support the second 
interpretation given by Narayana. However, in the note 
on the word in the Vocabulary (p. 601) he discusses the 

114 . to! fkfroj gwl #r writt i 

srrta wtcWisfrcT 11 

115. Cf. mff .. .. ^fW?TflfTVrr^4<T>r<rnciHl*ii ’TOT I 

.. rmNfa vr# afanrft TOjnf 1 

smfaq yfaqn 

116. Cf. % TOM fWt I vide HNC, p, 60, 
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relevance of the two interpretations of Narayana and re¬ 
marks: “It is, however, doubtful if Pantha-Durga has 
anything to do with such customs, and the first explana¬ 
tion of the word seems to be the right one.” Narayana’s 
second explanation as ‘a travelling image of Durga’ “re¬ 
fers to the idol of Durga carried on a platform in the 
streets on festive occasions.” Handiqui observes, “This 
custom is, in fact, still followed in Bengal and Assam on 
the Vijayadasamt day of the great Durgapuja festival,” 
This interpretation is considered by some scholars to indi¬ 
cate Bengal as the home of grfharga. Apart from Handi¬ 
qui who prefers the first interpretation, it is to be noted 
that neither Vidyadhara nor Canglupandita interprets the 
word as ‘a moving Durga’, much less refers to any reli¬ 
gious custom of a particular region. Narayana, too, does 
not see any reference to a Bengali or other regional cus¬ 
tom in either of his interpretations. 

Regarding ‘a travelling image of Durga’, it may be 
pointed out that in Bombay (and other places in Maha¬ 
rashtra) it is a fairly common sight to see an image of the 
Devi placed in a temple-like wooden case carried on the 
head of a woman who is accompanied by two or three male 
companions, one or two of them beating drums in a parti¬ 
cular rhythm to which the leader beats lashes on his own 
body! The group carries the Devi from street to street and 
of course collects alms, 

56. In all likelihood, the expression ‘pdntha-durgtim 
ukrta’ is nothing more than a figurative expression mean¬ 
ing ‘Sarasvati escorted and placed her’ in front of the gods 
and kings assembled there. In fact, in XIV,33 there is 
a similar expression: pdnthd pathlndrasya Jcrta—‘she was 
made a traveller along the road of Indra’ i.e. she was led 
to Indra, 118 Just as Damayanti is here spoken of as ‘a 

118, m qr?«n 


travelling Durga’, Nala riding a chariot in the marriage 
procession is compared with Purusottama going round, 
seated on a platform or palanquin. 119 Narayana remarks 
that in Utkala (Orissa), a festival in honour of Purusot¬ 
tama is celebrated on the fullmoon day of the month of 
Jye?tha: therein seven-storied platforms or chariots carry¬ 
ing the images of Srikrsna, Balarama and other deities are 
taken out separately; one earns religious merit by wit¬ 
nessing this procession. 120 If, therefore, the mention of 
pdntha-durgd is considered to be indicative of the author’s 
home being Bengal, one might as well argue that the re¬ 
ference to the MahdjyaistM festival is indicative of Utkala 
being the native region of &r!har§a! As a matter of fact, 
such references to social or religious customs only reveal 
the wide knowledge of the author in regard to local my¬ 
thology or conventions or practices whose roots generally 
are to be traced in Purnna literature: by themselves they 
have little bearing on the provenance of the literary work 
in which they are found. 


57. There still remains one point which is important 
because of its relevance to the question whether grlharsa 
was a native of Bengal, Canto XXI describes how Nala 
took a bath, entered the temple and offered ceremonial 
worship to the deities. The description of the worship of 
the deities commences with the worship of the Sun god be¬ 
cause, says Narayana in his introductory remark on XX.32, 


119, Cf. No, XV,89: 


120. Cf, 


yrchw qftfau i 

mrahTK fhfaftw frow fravrb 



foi- 


I (TW wN sMto: I 

For fuller details and other references see Handiqui’s note on 
Mahajyai#i (p, 615 f). 
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the worship of the Sun precedes the worship of other 
deities in the PancaVatana-puja. Next comes the descrip¬ 
tion of the worship of God 6iva with many traditional de¬ 
tails. This is followed by the description of the worship 
of Vi§nu and his twelve Incarnations. The rather detailed 
description of the twelve Incarnations of Visnu is followed 
again by a short reference to some of them and of Trivik- 
rama, Hari, Hara and Balamukunda: then follows a refer¬ 
ence to the efficacy of the mutterance of the word ‘Kama’ 
and a prayer to God Hari to bless him. 

Now, the one thing that stands out sharply in the des¬ 
cription of the worship of deities is the absence of any 
mention of Devi or &akti or Durga or Lak?mi among the 
deities worshipped. The Pcmcdyatana-pUja which Nara- 
yana refers to and according to which the pujd starts with 
the worship of the Sun includes &akti and Ganesa along 
with l£iva, Visnu and Surya. Again, the number of deities 
to which worship is offered is quite large: and yet there 
is a total silence about the worship of Durga or Devi. This 
would be inexplicable if 6rlharsa were a native of Bengal. 
The Pancayatana-pujd, if it is really one, is incomplete as 
its description stands in the Nc, The lacuna in regard to 
the worship of Devi would appear almost impossible in the 
case of a Bengali author. 

58. (XVII) In XVI.8 the entrance to the marriage- 
hall is described as decorated with a pair of plantain trees 
with loose and waving leaves. Handiqui says, ‘it is usual 
even now, in some parts of India (e.g, Assam), to deco¬ 
rate the entrance ground of the bride’s place with banana 
plants.’ 121 Jani believes this sort of decoration as lending 
‘further strength to the present issue’! 122 

121, HNC, p, 230, n.10. 

122. JNC, p. 106. 


59. (XVIII) XIX, 55 describes the morning time: 
“The day, like a barber, banished the Night, lopping off 
her braid of darkness, with sharp razors, the rays of the 
Sun.” 123 Jani makes the following observation on this: 
“This apparently curious and somewhat indecorous cus¬ 
tom of removing the locks of hair of a lady, which, being 
the sign of widowhood, is taken to be inauspicious, be¬ 
comes at once justifiable, when we know that in Bengal 
even today, the hair of girls is removed twice or thrice 
till they become seven or eight years old, so that they may 
not lose it due to serious illness or some such unexpected 
accident and that they may get luxuriant growth of the 
same.” 124 This observation is based on a superficial read¬ 
ing of the text and therefore has hardly any relevance to 
the question under consideration. 

60, The attempt of Bhattacharya to claim Bengal as 
the home of &rlhar$a was a serious attempt but the evid¬ 
ence adduced in its support lacks the cogency that is need¬ 
ed to prove it. While some of the words employed or cus¬ 
toms and usages referred to in Nc, may be typical of 
Bengal, such references do not warrant the postulation 
that &rihar$a was a native of Bengal. These references 
can be equally well explained by the fact that £rl- 
harsa had stayed in Bengal as his panegyrics like the 
Gau$orvm-kula-praswti indicate and that he might have 
had opportunities of acquainting himself with the usages 
and practices as well as the language of the people 
of that province. However we have seen in the preceding 
sections how some of the words and usages and customs 
mentioned by Bhattacharya are not confined to Bengal but 
have a wider provenance: others which are confined to 

123, fafor qt: sd- 

fafaffAfrt pn hurt fawtercrf ii 

English Translation is Handiqui’s. 

124. JNC, p, 106, 
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Bengal may have been utilized by the poet for his poeti¬ 
cal purposes as in fact he has done in the case of the Ratha - 
yd lira procession of Utkala without being a native of that 
province. iSriharsa flourished at a time when literary 
authors paid scant attention to the topographical or regio¬ 
nal authenticity of anything they described—flora, fauna, 
customs, conventions, social and other similar practices: 
the whole Bharatavar$a marked the horizons for the exer¬ 
cise of their poetic imagination in this respect. Under the 
circumstances, customs, usages and similar social or reli¬ 
gious observances may not always be depended upon for 
determining the provenance of an author or a work by 
themselves. However, iSrlharsa flourished at a time when 
the New Indo-Aryan languages (modern regional lan¬ 
guages) had begun to burgeon and develop their identities. 
It would be only natural for authors to be influenced by 
their mother-tongue or the local language even when they 
wrote in Sanskrit. One of the sure signs of such influence 
is the Sanskritization of Prakrit or local words—even of 
words which originally have been derived from Sanskrit 
as works like the Prabandhakosa testify. Handiqui has 
appended a very informative vocabulary to his translation 
of the JVc., in which he has collected words of rare or un¬ 
usual significance and recorded their occurrence in other 
sources. To this very useful glossary, Jani has added 
many more ‘difficult and obsolete’ words occurring in the 
Nc. without, however, attempting to follow the lead of 
Handiqui in respect of their meaning or parallel occur¬ 
rence. Here, an attempt is made to collect all words and 
phrases, apart from the few utilized by Bhattacharya to 
support his thesis, which may bear a relationship with the 
language of a region and to assess their individual and 
collective evidence in regard to the question of the home 
of Srlharsa. At the outset, we shall consider one or two 


points of a general nature, which appear relevant to our 
purpose. 

61. As the signature stanzas testify, the name of Sri- 
har^a’s father was Hira and that of his mother Mamalla- 
devl. “These are hardly Bengali names”, observes Dr. 
De. 125 Mamalladevl is obviously a Sanskritized Proper 
noun and is too opaque for us to guess original. But Hira 
is transparent enough and is quite popular as a proper 
noun in western regions including United Provinces, 
Rajasthan and Gujarat: e.g., Hirasahkara, Hirasankara, 
HIralal, Hiracand. Even the name Harsa without the pre¬ 
fix tfrt figures widely in names like Harakhasahkara, Hara- 
khacand, Harakhlal. Even the Prabandhakosa once gives 
Har§a as the name of 6riharsa, Cf, mrtyukdle sa Harsam 
bubhase/M Again, the information provided by ‘Harihara- 
prabandha’ in the Prabandhakosa of Raj aiekharasuri is 
illuminating. Therein it is stated that Harihara, a descen¬ 
dant of Srlhar$a, had brought a copy of the Nc, to Gujarat 
and Vastupala, the prime minister of Vlradhavala, had got 
a transcript of it made. That this statement is broadly 
authentic is indicated by the assertion of Vidyadhara at 
the end of his commentary on Canto XI that there was a 
copy of the Nc, in the library of King Visaladeva, son of 

125. New Indian Antiquary II, p, 81, note 4, ’ 

Jani criticizes De’s observation as follows: “This objection 
based on the names is groundless, being inconclusive, as the names 
of one province are sometimes adopted by the other, as is seen 
in case of Talhana (the brother of a Gujarati Commentator. Candu 
Pamjita), whose name apparently looks Kashmiri-like.” (JNC, 
p, 108), However, on the very next page and in the same con¬ 
text, he takes a starkly contradictory stand: “But the most con¬ 
clusive evidence is found in a list published by Muni Jinavijayaji, 
which records a Bhfyya on the Nc, by §rlhar$a’s grandson, called 
Kamalakara Gupta whose title Gupta being most common among 
the Bengalis, settles the problem almost certainly,” Comment is 
superfluous. 

126. Prabandhakosa, p, 54. Pandit Sivadatta, however, reads Srihar- 
?am’ instead of ‘Hamm’ in his Introduction to the Nc. (Nirnaya- 
sagar Press, 7th edition, 1933). 
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Viradhavala (12384261 A.D.); 127 and, apparently, he had 
used this copy for writing his commentary on the MaM- 
kavya. These bare statements of, facts carry certain im¬ 
plications, Why should Harihara have carried a MS. of 
the Nc. all the way from Bengal to Viradhavala’s Capital, 
Dhavalakka, in Gujarat and showed it to Vastupala? Why 
should Vastupala, himself a litterateur, have evinced such 
keen interest in the Nc. and ordered a transcript of the 
same to be made? No doubt, in the days of Vastupala, 
Gujarat was humming with literary activities; but it was 
not the Mecca where the devotees of the poetic Muse 
would trek to get their poetic works adjudged or appre¬ 
ciated. Could it be that &rihar$a’s family originally be¬ 
longed to Gujarat and, as is the case with many other 
learned families from the south, migrated to Benaras which 
along with Kashmir was the citadel of learning and scho¬ 
larship at the time? Harihara must have been well aware 
of the great interest in literary activities and the generous 
patronage offered to poets and scholars in Gujarat under 
the inspiration of Vastupala; he may have therefore taken 
a copy of the Nc. to Vastupala who must have warmly ap¬ 
preciated this poetic composition of a son of the soil and 
done it the honour of having it transcribed for the royal 
library. This may also help to explain the early popula¬ 
rity of the Nc. in Gujarat, as evidenced by the commen¬ 
taries on the poem .written by Vidyadhara and Can^u 
Pantfita, both natives of Gujarat. The implication that the 
author of the Nc. was originally a resident of Gujarat would 
not appear as superficial as it might do at first sight when 
we take into consideration the evidence of words and 
phrases occurring in the Nc. which individually and cumu- 

127 . Cf. ' Wfat-UuM K(<W d I 

-B.O.R.I.D., Vol, xm, Pt. I, Ms. no. 454, 
of 1895-1902, 
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latively appears strong enough to support such a conclu- 
sion. It is to these words and phrases that we shall now 
turn, 

62, (1) SambUlaiydmdsa (VI.76)—(Vijffapfim sam- 
bhdlaydrma J ). The verb sambhalay is used here in 
the sense of hearing—which is unusual because the root 
bhaky in Sanskrit means ‘to see’ and is generally used 
with the preposition ni. Nc. has used ni -f Vbhalay in 
this ordinary sense of seeing in XII,53, The shift in the 
meaning from seeing to hearing is curious and it is very 
likely that sambhalay is a Sanskritization of the Gujarati 
verb sdmbhala(vwm). Sdmbhda(vum) is a typically 
Gujarati root whose derivation, though attempted by 
many scholars, is yet to be finally settled. The more direct 
evolution sum (Viru to hear) is also met with extensive¬ 
ly in old Gujarati poetry, HNC reports an occurrence of 
this verb in the Upamitibhavaprapanca-Kathd. 

Moreover, Vijnaptim sambhalay is literally equivalent 
to the Gujarati expression Vinmti smbhda(m), ‘to listen 
to a request or a proposal’. 

(2) Samuttdrya (VII.31)— (tvacah samuttdrya). 
The verb uttdray is used here in the sense of ‘removing’ 
which is unusual for it directly as a Sanskrit verb. In 
Gujarati the verb utmivum) derived from Sanskrit 
ava -j- Vtr (causal) is used in the sense of taking down (a 
baby from a chair, for example): but it carries the pecu¬ 
liar meaning of ‘doffing’, ‘laying down’, ‘removing’ when 
used with words having the sense of a covering, e.g. khola 
utaravl—‘to remove the cover (say, of a pillow)’; sapa 
kdncal% utare die—‘the snake sheds the slough.’ But more 
typical is the expression chala utdravi— to remove the 
skin’, ‘to peel’. It is this expression which is used in a 
Sanskritized form by 6rihar§a viz. ‘having removed the 
skins of the plantain tree’, 
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That the form samuttarya is not a direct Sanskrit 
formation is clear enough because the«meaning ‘having 
taken across’ is unsuitable in the context here; even in 
this sense, the preposition ut is hardly used with the root 

tr. 

(3) Ghoram (XIX. 60)—(dvirepharavaghoram gha - 
namupaiti nidrdmudani /). 128 This word is explained by 
Narayana as pramiptagharghardravddambarah (the loud 
snoring sound of a sleeping person), This is a Sanskriti- 
zation based on the Gujarati verb ghoravum which means 
‘to snore’. I am informed by Prof. Nagindas Parekh who 
has been kind enough to provide me, with information 
regarding some Bengali words and phrases at my request 
that there is an expression nidrdra ghora in Bengali which, 
however, means ‘overpowering sleep’ and not ‘snoring’. 
The Bengali expression for snoring is ndka ddkd. 

(4) Mdlya (XIV.58)—Handiqui, following Naraya- 
.jja’s explanation, translates the stanza as follows: “The 
wreath of flowers, reflected in the tears of the (rival) 
kings, seemed to remain thrust in their very eyes, judg¬ 
ing from the redness of them. But rightly were Nala’s 
eyes wide open, which seemed to drink in the wreath.” 
Narayana clarifies the implications of the stanza in detail: 
the .rival kings’ eyes were filled with tears through anger; 
it seemed as if the garland of flowers was thrust like a 
spike into their eyes as well as hearts by Damayantl. On 
the other hand, the eyes of Nala were dilated as they 
‘drank in’ the garland; The idea is that the rival kings 
felt hurt and their eyes were red with rage as they looked 
at the garland placed by Damayantl on Nala’s neck: Nala’s 

128. artfawpft 

wife jfigrr fTOcrcatetw i 

sfcr gqfrumtW wsw?-' 

This stanza is XIX .59 in HNC. 
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eyes were wide open with joy as they looked at the gar¬ 
land resting on his chest. 129 Narayana offers an alternate 
interpretation of the stanza which, however, does not differ 
materially from the one noticed above. 

Canftupaijdita explains mdlya as nydsa (a thing which 
is deposited or pledged) and gives a technically loaded 
interpretation of the stanza: 130 the garland reflected in 
the tearful eyes of the rival kings through anger stood 
there like a pledge which is to be preserved and not to be 
enjoyed. Their eyes carried only a reflection of the gar¬ 
land—not the garland itself which could be enjoyed. On 
the other hand, the eyes of Nala enjoyed or used the gar¬ 
land which was ‘drunk in’ i.e. was intently looked at. 
Candu’s interpretation of mdlya as a pledge here follows 
the rules of Dhamasastra regarding gopya and bhogya 
pledges; the former had to be retained intact or preserved 
as it was and was to be returned in the same condition as 
it was received from the depositor; while the latter 
(bhogya) could be used or enjoyed by the pledgee in cer¬ 
tain ways as long as it remained in his possession. ,In 
other words, the stanza would mean that with the rival 
kings, the garland was a gopya pledge which could not be 
enjoyed or used; while with Nala it was a bhogya pledge 
which Nala’s eyes ‘drank in’ or enjoyed! Now, the crucial 
word in this interpretation is mdlya meaning a thing de- 


129. Cf, Narayana’s remarks: 

fro mw fafwti JRMife i | 

Mart's yzm ^ wfa Orator g mda i 

fFimt qtfRfftftq jut I tjtRfq mtcUT 


130. Cf, utwrfNxfTTwt?qniwTfiRTwi.,.^q:-- 
mri fdb ratHfa nmrow i f| pkrit i srfefawwt * ^ arfc- 
q JTOWt: RCTT UtcTfWTfr 

snroHisRTqq srmwp?; m sqmw nat'amroi m 

qwrcw upt: qifwi q7nTwruir®ri urwnar qg qnniw: ''amreq,,, 

Quoted in HNC, p. 453, 
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posited or pledged, It is obvious that it is related to the 
Gujarati word mala which has the self-same meaning. It 
is not improbable that Candupandita, himself a native of 
Gujarat, has been able to lay his finger on this meaning of 
the word malya which Sriharsa may have had in mind, 
Far-fetched conceits are not unusual in the author of the 
Naisadhacarita, 

(5) Paricdrikd (IX.116) 131 —Handiqui translates: 
“Clasp me round; let the arrows of Cupid be left without 
any entry into our two hearts, joined one to the other; this 
firm expanse of my bosom is the proper hand-maid of thy 
inflexible breasts.” Narayana explains paricdrikd as sevd- 
kartri and Handiqui follows him. It is clear that this 
explanation of the second half of the stanza is tame and 
pointless; Narayana’s attempt to extract some worthwhile 
significance does not succeed. 

The second half of the stanza is intended to offer a 
reason for the statement made in the first half. In the 
first half of the stanza ISTala says, “Clasp me in embrace 
so that the arrows of the god of love would get no entry 
into our hearts thus joined together.” What relefvance 
or propriety is there in Nala proceeding further to say 
that his own broad chest would be a worthy servant of the 
firm breasts of Damayanti? It is well-known that like all 
other poets of the decadent period, iSrihansa revels in 
clever or smart puns, striking turns of phrases and odd con¬ 
ceits which, however divorced from the poetic they might 
be, possess some novelty or intellectual elegance. The Nc. 
has been proclaimed as ‘a medicine for the fever of learned¬ 
ness’: this may be a jibe at it as a poem but a well-deserved 
encomium as an intellectual feast. It is therefore impos¬ 
sible to believe that grihansa would make a pointless state- 
I3i MrwwMwiMiiidi nrcrc m 5 ft | 

m m nfcnfa i tfaai u ix,ii6. 
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ment in the second half of the stanza. Vidyadhara, the ear¬ 
liest commentator of the Nc,, seems to have hit upon the 
correct explanation of the word paricdrika as BUM (a 
nail; cf. paricdrikd kilikd pacard iti loke (HNC. p. 418). 
Candupandita at first offers the ordinary meaning of the 
word—-‘a servant’, but proceeds to give an alternate expla¬ 
nation which is the same as the one given by Vidyadhara: 
in addition, he makes the remark that the ‘nail’ is fixed 
for strengthening and repeats Vidyadhara’s reference to 
pacdm in common parlance, cf, 
iffonfar fjwm sforr 1 ami 
.WWW WI sft ?fk \ (HNC. p, 418). The ques¬ 
tion-mark after this explanation of Candupandita is pro¬ 
bably placed by Handiqui who could not understand the 
meaning of pacard, The pdcdra or pacdm mentioned by 
these commentators both hailing from Gujarat is the word 
phacara in Gujarati and pdcara in Marathi. Candupandita’s 
reference to pacard being used for strengthening rests on 
the practice of plugging a split or crevice in a wooden 
plank with a wooden ‘peg’ .or chop so that no foreign body 
could land into the opening and serve to widen it. The 
‘peg’ would thus strengthen the wooden plank. This mean¬ 
ing of paricdrikd would be eminently suitable in the con¬ 
text here. This second half of the stanza would explain 
how the arrows of Cupid would be prevented from enter¬ 
ing their hearts on Damayanti offering a close embrace to 
him, The idea is: the firm breasts of Damayanti have a 
space between them through which Cupid’s arrows could 
pierce her heart., If ( however, Nala’s broad chest is fixed 
on Damayanti bosom, the space between her breasts would 
be plugged, leaving, no room for Cupid’s arrows to pierce 
through! In that event, Nala’s own heart, too, would re¬ 
ceive protection from the cover of DamayantS’s bosom, 
This cpnpejt would be quite in cpnsonancp with griha^a’s 
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style of poetic composition. It would also confirm Eme- 
neau’s view that feiharsa introduces ‘everyday, homely, less 
dignified aspects of life rather more frequently than other 
poets’. 132 ■ 

That a rather novel or odd conceit such as this one 
.must have been responsible for the composition of this 
stanza follows from another consideration also. In the pro¬ 
ceeding stanza, 133 the idea of an embrace offered to him by 
Damayant! has already been exploited-—in a novel manner. 
Damayant!, says Nala, is an adept at evading the arrows 
of Cupid; he himself, however, is exposed to Cupid’s at¬ 
tack. , If, therefore, Damayant! who is already inside his 
heart were to cover it from outside by means of a close 
embrace, she would, provide a complete envelope to his 
heart which would then shed its fear of the arrows of the 
god of love! From this odd intellectual concept of a shield 
provided to, Nala’s heart by Damayanti’s embrace, gr!har?a 
goes to another—necessarily odd or ‘original’—concept of 
the .‘wedge’ in the embrace of them both. The poet 
would not have repeated the description of their embrace 
if he had nothing novel or original to offer. The expla¬ 
nation given by Vidyadhara and Candupandita discloses 
this novelty of conception-gala’s strong chest acting as 
a block or chop plugging or covering the space between 
Damayanti’s firm breasts, thereby leaving no scope for 
Love’s arrows to pierce the heart of either! 

It is clear that pariotirikd is a Sanskritization of pha- 
cara of Gujarati or pdcara of Marathi. 

132. Cf. fufwsta taT qfarfor 

ifareff wfan i ^ | 

1Wfar * wfa wr faiw i tpr wr: u 

, Notes on Mharn’s Naisadhacarita, p, 90, ” ' 

,133. Cf. I 

srfar^T ^;u ix.iis 
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(6 ) Nabhonabhasyatvamdambhayad drsau f (IX.84) 134 — 
Damayantl thought over Nala’s words describing the 
power of the different gods to thwart her selection of 
Nala as her groom and realized that he was right. Then 
“she brought her eyes, in which the flow of water (tears) 
had its obstacle removed, to the state of the months of 
gravaija and Bhadrapada.” i.e. abundant tears began to 
flow from Damayanti’s eyes. The months of Havana and 
Bhadrapada are ‘months of heavy rainfall’. 6rlharsa’s 
expression appears to be based on . a popular usage. In 
Gujarati ■ there is a popular idiom: teni amkhamdmtM 
irdvanabhadarttvo vairase che.— 1 Havana and Bhadrapada 
are raining from- his eyes’ in reference to a person shedd¬ 
ing tears. Sriharsa’s expression is identical with this one 
in Gujarati and appears to have been borrowed from con¬ 
temporary language. 

■ (7) mum (XX, 145 ) 135 —“By the smear of musk 

rubbed out by his perspiring fingers, he (Nala) made the 
breasts of his beloved loudly proclaim their ‘kneading’ to 
her girl-friends!” Narayana’s interpretation of putMrya 
as mahakalakdakathaniyam (to be cried aloud with great 
noise) is broadly correct but his concluding remark that 
her friends - would talk excitedly among themselves on 
seeing the decorative musk-smear made by them on 
Damayanti’s breasts wiped off by his fingers misses the 
point. 136 Handiqui’s translation of this word ‘to be echo¬ 
ed round’ is less to the point than his explanation of root 
putkr ‘to cry aloud’ given in the Vocabulary. Handiqui 
has recorded the occurrence of this word (in different 

134. Cf. jut fww* fefwj uv w rc n mrcqT i 

• frit ii IX-84. 

‘ it 

136. Cf. wM sfcft fCTT fiOT 

ritfscuMri tort wit cf«n 

VW: | ^sf<T 'wfat <UT hWVriri 
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grammatical forms) in other works. 137 In all these cases 
the word is used in the literal sense of crying aloud in 
pain or distress generally. Here, the literal sense of cry¬ 
ing aloud is inadmissible because of the Locative case of 
the word sakhi which would naturally mean ‘with refe¬ 
rence to’ or simply ‘to’ and not ’by’. The word pukara 
is used in Hindi as well as Gujarati in the sense of crying 
aloud in pain or distress. In Gujarati the word is also 
used in the sense of proclaiming or shouting; what is more 
important, it is used in a figurative sense also. e.g. tenum 
papa pokare che, (His evil deeds are ‘proclaiming them¬ 
selves’ i.e. they are too many and too foul to go unpunish¬ 
ed for long.) This is exactly the sense in which griharsa 
appears to have used the word putkdfya. In the expres¬ 
sion putMryapi^anau the word putakarya is obviously 
used in a figurative sense: the perspiring fingers of Nala 
had erased the smear of musk on Damayanti’s breasts in 
such a manner that their condition ‘loudly proclaimed’ 
their pressing by Nala to her female friends i.e. the cause 
of the smudging off of musk on her breasts was too obvious 
for her friends to miss. There is no question of friends 
talking about this fact among themselves. 

(8) Adhyusta (XII. 10)— tidhyutffipi hi kotirasya 
samare romani sattvankurahl In the course of the des¬ 
cription of King Rtuparna of Ayodhya at the Svayamvara 
ceremony of DamayantI, the Goddess Sarasvat! remarks, 
“In battles (all) the three crores and a half of hair (or 
downs) on his body appear like ‘sprouts of valour’”! 
Narayana betrays his carelessness when he remarks, ( adh~ 
yutfeti sardhakotitrayasya sajna (Adhyusta is a term 
meaning three-and-a-half crores), As a matter of fact 
adhyusta means ‘three and a half’ only and that is why 
137- Cf. HNC, p, 603, One more occurrence may be recorded: 

— Pr^wjlhkokf p, 107, 
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griharsa has used the word kofi separately to convey the 
meaning of three crores and a half. In Gujarati the word 
for ‘three and a half’ is uthmh which is genetically con¬ 
nected with adhyusfa). Prof. Nagindas Parekh informs 
me that to the best of his knowledge there is no word like 
utha-uthum meaning three and a half in Bengali. He 
adds, however, that Old Bengali has a word duta which 
signifies a number. A Bengali dictionary interprets data 
as ‘eight’ but, Prof. Parekh comments, the quotation given 
there duta hatha kesa renders this meaning doubtful; it 
may be interpreted as ‘hair three-and-a-half hathas in 
length.’ 

(9) Pramya sravane pauim ((XVII. 140) —•praniya 
fravane pdnim aivocan narmce ripuli. When Kali boasted 
of his determination to harass Nala, Dvapara supported 
him but “(Indra), the enemy of Namuci, placing his hand 
on the ear, said.” Narayana explains that Indra gesticu¬ 
lated in the popular manner by placing his hand on the ear 
so as to signify his disapproval of Kali’s solicitation for 
help; alternatively, says Narayana, Indra covered both his 
ears with the palms of his hands to imply that what Kali 
proposed or planned was too unworthy for him to listen 
to. 138 Placing the hands on the ears is a popular gesture 
of demur or denial sometimes accompanied by astonish¬ 
ment. Kdne hatha mukavo is a popular expression in 
Gujarati in the sense of disowning or disapproving. The 
expression occurs in the Hitopadesa. 

(10) Brah (VI.28; X.93; XIV.21 and in the first 
pa da of the signature stanza at the end of every Canto,)— 
The word hira meaning a diamond may have been used 
in the signature stanzas through the author’s flair for 


138. Cf. «w ftgfmrt fsmfu; nnrw w 
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alliteration °Uirah SriMrah, but the repeated use of the 
word in these stanzas as well as in three other places 
mentioned above shows that he was all too familiar with 
it freely in place of the classical word vajra. In Guja¬ 
rati Mro (Mraka) means a diamond. 

; (11) Cipita (VII.65; XIII.42; XXII'.87)—HNC notices 
only VII.65 in the Vocabulary while JNC notices VII.65 
and XXII.85 (which should read XXII.87) in Index 
Verborum. The word, however, occurs, in XIII.42 also, 
The reading in VII. 65 139 suffers from variants and 
is explained by commentators in different ways. Cf. 
HNC Nates on pp. 398 f. and 401. Vidyadhara takes’ 'cipfc 
tau in the sense of dmdabhdgau and adds, by way of 
clarification, cdpata iti Me. Mallinatha reads cipife. and 
interprets it as amte rj-H (adjectives of jye), Narayana 
explains cipite as vistrte. Candupandita attempts to ex¬ 
plain in some detail: the bark of the bamboo is repea¬ 
tedly planed off or scraped off and is thereby made flat; 
the bow-string is flat at the end. 140 ’ Candupandita’s expla¬ 
nation of cipita is unmistakable viz. flat. Narayana and 
‘Mallinatha, too j appear to mean as much. 

Nc. XXII . 87 W1 states, “The Moon was spherical as 
taught by the science of astronomy. Apparently it be¬ 
came flat, having been reduced to the shape of an oil-cake 
with the nectar squeezed out by the pressing machine in 
the form of the pair of jaws of Rahu.” The meaning of 
the word Cipita is beyond all doubt here: it means flat. 

139. Cf. srTrfa mm fwi wfofoi 

cWarTWh. W# sfiwilft Wszl flRFW ll 

140. cf. tft Mret shtl wd i afwn 

ctffstm fafon Mk» ufh kfck * Mm irafki 

—HNC, p. 401. Perhaps, we have to read maum-prante separately 
instead of as a compound. 

,141. Cf. 3mttew khr: wit trot fatafajcr i 
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In Gujarati, the word for ‘flat’ is capatm (adj.). The 
identity of the word and sense is unmistakable. 

In XIII.42 the expression drgantacipifikaram is trans¬ 
lated as ‘the pressing of the corners of the eyes’ by Handi- 
qui who apparently follows Narayana, 142 Cipitikarctna 
may mean pressing and thereby flattening or, perhaps, 
pinching the corner of the eye with a finger, In Gujarati, 
cimati bharavi or capati bharavi means to give a pinch with 
fingers. Pinching naturally implies flattening. 

(12) Chupta (XVIII. 148) (Chuptapatravinmilitdth 
supat). —-This is the P.P.P. of the Vc hup ‘to touch’. Cf. 
HNC p 581 where he records the occurrence of the word 
in the Yasastilaka. In Gujarati,' there is a verb chaba - 
vum having the same meaning. The phrase chabacliabi- 
ydn karavm in Gujarati means ‘to touch the surface of 
water repeatedly in a playful manner.’ 

' • • (13) YCamatkr. This verb is used four times .in 
Nc.: XI.75, XIV.34, XVIII. 129, and XX.146,; Its mean¬ 
ing in all these occurrences is ‘to be surprised’, ‘to be 
startled’, ‘to be scared’: the element of wonder, or, surprise 
is common—with a mixture of fear in some cases. In 
XVIII. 129 camat cakdra means ‘surprised’ only: so also 
in XX. 146, though it is possible to see an element of 
(feigned) fear therein. In the other two cases, the ele¬ 
ment of surprise is mixed with fear, 143 Now, it is to be 
noted that the rt. camatkr carries a passive sense as 


143. Cf. ^Jk^CamatkrtacakoracaUcaUhi (Narayana): Camatkrtah 
bhltak 

XIV,34: tatascamatkrtya karam ■ cakarn (Ibid, camatkrtya 

bjiitm), . ... . .. 

XV3II.129: sdspfsan mrdu camat cakdra cd (Ibid, sascaryd- 


bhuta). 


XX.146: camat kurvan stayehiiah (Ibid, atyasatikocabhim- 


yapdrvm 
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is clearly indicated by' camatkurvan meaning ‘being 
startled’ and camatkftya meaning ‘having been scared 01 
startled’, This is exactly the sense in which the rt. cama- 
kavum is used in Gujarati, The verb ca makavum in 
Gujarati primarily has the sense of ‘being surprised’-* 
with the addition of fear when intended; there js another 
rt. comkavum which is a variant derived from the same 
original rt, camatkr but always possesses the sense of 
wonder and fear, The following occurrences in the 
Prabmdhakok may be noted: arm: sTRcpr: I (p-41) tfficfcfl 
srrawfi (p. 85) nfsfa ywgtt TffRffini (p.104) 

(14) Val (verb)—(VIII,5; IX.45, 54)-§riharsa has 
used the noun valana in III. 118 (patrivaBnam valana) 
Which Narayana correctly explains as racand i.e, ‘drawing 
of decorative designs’, This is a specific meaning of the 
noun derived from the root val which means ‘to move’, 
‘to turn’. HNC (p.627) has quoted parallel passages in 
which valana is used in the sense of racana. Handiqui 
has also quoted passages from the Haravijaya and the 
Yogavasisfoa wherein valana is used in the sense of 
‘movement’. 

&r!har$a has used the rt, val as a verb in the three 
'stanzas mentioned above and it is clear that it conveys the 
sense of metaphorical rather than physical movement. 
In VIII.5 (punah sma tasywh valate’sya cittam) ‘his heart 
turned to her again, and again’, in IX.45 (kare punal kar- 
sati saiva vihvala balddiva tvm valase na bdlise), ‘Heaven 
being anxious, is pulling thee forcibly as it were by the 
hand; but thou dost not turn (towards it), 0 foolish one!’, 
and in IX. 54 ( vind Umojasvinamanyatdh katham mano- 
rathaste valate vilasini ) ‘How would your desire turn to 
any one other than that lustrous one (firegod), 0 graceful 
pneMn all these gases the rgot ml is used in the sense pf 
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figurative movement viz. ‘to turn to i.e. to be interested’ 
in VIII.5, ‘to turn to i.e. to be well-disposed or to respond’ 
in IX.45, and ‘to turn i.e. to long for or to desire’ in IX,54. 
Cittam valate and manoratho valate are identical expres¬ 
sions meaning ‘the heart is set on or interested in’, In 
Gujarati the expression mm a valavum is used in the same 
sense. The Gujarati expression mana valavum (causal) 
means ‘to withdraw the mind or heart from an object or 
to reconcile one’s heart to an (unpleasant) situation’ and 
underlines the similarity of meaning with iSriharsa’s use of 
this verb. 

(15) Caltuska (XV, 19 )—(Catuskacdrutvisi vediko- 

dare ) .—Narayana explains: lawfenstf- 

Vidyadhara explains ( catuskaih svastikapadmaprabrtibhili 3 
and obviously Narayana has taken the cue from him. Cat- 
u?ka therefore means ‘ornamental designs of various shapes 
(lotus blossoms, swastikas etc.) painted on floors, altars and 
the like’ (HNC. p, 578). Handiqui has recorded the oc¬ 
currence of the word catuska in other works. In Guja¬ 
rati the word coka is used in the same sense and the phrase 
coka purava means ‘to draw ornamental designs on the 
floors etc.’ on auspicious occasions like marriage. The 
identity of the word and its meaning in Gujarati is un¬ 
mistakable. 

(16) Mayika (VII.75; XXII. 146 ). m -Manika in 
mnikadikdii in VII.75 is obviously used in the sense of 
a pot-an ideally large pot, in the context. In XXII. 146, 


n VH.75 

fro 

mnqw ad wuniwlwiwwiti n XXII, 146, 
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however, there is a complicated fancy, the moon being 
fancied as manika (a pot) and the black spot therein as 
casaJca (a cup). Capdupandita explains: I 

?rfoT% f| iflft I (HNC p. 612). Narayana 

comments: TO>5 WWfr 

, .fwfxmm m stew mm 
mm ??f^T mm %m I From these explanations, it is 
. clear that manika) is a large pot inside which or, perhaps, 
;,on whose mouth a jar-let or a cup is kept for use whenever 
one wishes to draw water from the jar. Now, in Gujarati 
the word mdna is very well-known, particularly on ac¬ 
count of its association with a Brahmin reciter of poetic 
tales, called Mdnabhaita because his sing-song recitation 
is regulated in its time-beats (tala) and rhythm by him 
by.the clever drumming of his ringed fingers on,a very 
large brass pot called map. The identity of meaning be¬ 
tween manika and mdna is beyond doubt. But, linguisti¬ 
cally, the long vowel of md in mdna would be difficult to 
account for, unless manika duplicated its n (mannia ) in 
course of evolution into mdna like khani into khdna. 

(17) AH (XXII.28)—raimli in this stanza is ex¬ 
plained .by Narayana as rdmasydlili setuh setubandhah. The 
word is used here in the sense of ‘a causeway, a bridge’ 
as HNC (p. 559) observes. Handiqui has also another 
meaning—‘a ridge or mound of earth crossing ditches or 
dividing fields etc.’ on the authority of Monier-Williams. 
-Essentially, there is little difference between the two 
meanings. Handiqui adds that in Assamese dli is used ‘in 
the first sense’ (i.e. a ridge) and means also ‘a road’. In 
Gujarati the word a$a is used in the sense of a ridge or a 
mound of earth constructed for preventing water from 
flowing out. 

(18) Rtyhd (XVII.Ill, 128)—Following Amara,, 
Narayapa explains this word as avajm (disregard or con- 
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tempt). The word occurs in rmntrm ndhaya bhrupranma 
ivai krtah—Prabandhakoh , p, 110, In Gujarati the word, is 
used commonly in an adjectival form: ridfuo, ridhi, ridhum 
—meaning 'insensitive or unresponsive’ with a suggestion 
of disrespect. , 

(19) Garbhardpa (XI.80 )—(tam garbhampmapi 
rupajitatrilokam) Narayana explains the words as vayah- 
sandhau vartamdnam yuvdnam, Cf. HNC p, 576 for paral¬ 
lel occurrences of the word. The word garbhardpa is per¬ 
haps to be connected with the Gujarati word gabham 
' meaning ‘shy, coy, timid—a characteristic quality in a per¬ 
son stepping from childhood into youth. 

(20 ) Gharatta (II. 85 )—The word means a millstone 
and is related to the Gujarati word ghanti meaning a grind¬ 
ing mill consisting of two stones for grinding com etc. 

(21) Hatfa (II, 85)—A shop. It is used in the Pra- 

bandhakosa; m I 

p. 122). In Hindi and Gujarati, the word hdta is used in 
the same sense. 

(22) Mrim mdraya (VI.71)—This expression is used 
with a pun in the sense of ‘killing’ a pawn or a piece in 
a game played with dice. In Gujarati- the phrase sogatM 
maravi is current in the same sense. Moreover,, the word 
ak?addya used in the stanza in the sense of ‘a turn for 
throwing the dice’ is reminiscent of the Gujarati word 
ddva having the same sense. 

(23) YLag (II.8; XV.39, 43; XIX;ll)-In XV.39 
( lagitvd) XV. 43 (lagat) and XIX. 11 this verb is used in 
the sense of physical contact. In Gujarati the verb Idga- 
vum is used in the sense of physical as well as psycholo¬ 
gical contact, fixity or attachment, e.g. mam lage che 
means ‘the mind gets set’ or ‘the mind feels interested’ 
or ‘attached’. However, more interesting is the occurrence 
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of the word lagati in III.8: 145 “Slightly angry at the 
laughter of her friends, and visibly ashamed at her failure 
to catch the swan with her hands, the beautiful maiden 
then followed the bird, just as the shadow follows a man 
going in the direction of the Sun.” Narayana explains; 

W UUH i which is very tame: so also is 
Handiqui’s translation ‘followed’. The context requires a 
determined or persistent pursuit of the swan by Damayanti 
because she felt chagrined and ashamed by the derisive 
laughter of her friends at her inability to catch the bird 
in the attempt already made. In Gujarati there is a simi¬ 
lar expression e.g. koirfi pdchala Idgavmh having just this 
sense of dogging the foot-steps of some one or ‘to shadow’ 
the movements of some one. This phrase has a metapho¬ 
rical sense also; e.g, te mart pdchala Ugyo che meaning 
‘he is embarrassing me (with his request or demand).’ 

(24) VAp used with a verb in the Infinitive mood. 
The use of the root da (to give) with a verb in the Infini¬ 
tive mood is as old as Kalidasa, the root da having the 
sense of permitting e.g. q 1 (Safe. 

VI.22) ‘Tears do not allow me to see her even in a por¬ 
trait!’ In Nc. X.100 a similar construction is met with; 
m .. ‘Damayanti was not 

permitted to' be seen i.e. could not be seen on account 
of the showers of flowers raining from the sky..But 
more interesting is the use of the root dp with or with¬ 
out the preposition pra which &rlhar$a has used more than 
once in the Nc, In XX.59, jpf fcums * ^ ! 

(what offence has been given by my head that it does not get 
to i.e. is forbidden to kiss (Damayantl’s) feet?) Narayana’s 

145. cf. afffi'wtar (flak TOfat wr wrecRnrfwiTf: i 

pur wtfa ur TTqRT ii 

English translation is Handiqui’s. 


explanation: * SSlffl I is more 

a factual interpretation than a proper interpretation be¬ 
cause Nala’s head not getting to touch Damayantji’s feet is 
equivalent to Damayanti not allowing Nala to bow and fall 
at her feet. This explanation misses the pointedness of 
the expression. In XX.92 na prdpam .cumbjtum means 
‘I could not get to kiss’ i.e. ‘I did not succeed in kissing.’' 
More revealing is the expression ddtumdpa in XVIII.71. 146 
Narayana’s explanation: I 1 

brings out the correct shade of the meaning of the expres¬ 
sion ddtumdpa here. Nala ‘got to give’ i.e. succeeded in 
placing his hand only on the arms of Damayanti with 
which she had covered her bosom. Also Cf. q: jqq wu? 
^ (X.5), Narayana correctly interprets pur as- 

tad bhcsvitum prdpa as agre gantum sasfika. All such uses 
of the root dpa with a verb in the Infinitive mood are idio¬ 
matic and imply some difficulty or obstruction in the act 
represented by the verb in the Infinitive mood, In Nc. the 
expressions cumbitumapa, ddtumdpa etc., carry similar 
implications. Now in Gujarati, there are expressions .like 
jova pdm’avmh, cumavd pdmavum which , are exactly ^simi¬ 
lar in form and meaning. The verb pdmavum is derived 
from prai -f dp and is accompanied by another verb in the 
Infinitive mood, jova/ cumavd. These expressions in 
Gujarati always imply some difficulty or obstruction: jom 
pdmyo (he succeeded in seeing), cumavd pdmyo (he suc¬ 
ceeded in kissing). 

(25) nimcchya (VII.43) 147 “If she were pleased to 
give the Moon even a thousandth part of her smile, that 
deity would make the existence of the lunar rays fruitful 
by worshipping.it (with the rays) as with circular waving 

146. Cf. Rtafc crt upT ^ tut i 

cftcRTffc TTcft ar pgT 11 • 

147 Cf. lamftTT's^iTnrfT twi 

f ^ cTtR frfTiSV : TTO H m > l 
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of lights.” (Handiqui). Narayana explains: ^ feRftffi i rcT - 
fafiwq 3T«rfcT sftwf SfaTI Can^upandita 

explains: {srfaOT (fto).. .te 

\ The poet intends to suggest that the smile of Dama- 
yantl is far superior in loveliness to moonlight (the smile 
being conventionally looked upon as white in colour); but 
he conveys this idea by saying that the Moon, in case Dama- 
yanti favoured her with a slight smile, would worship the 
smile with her own'rays by waving them in a circular man¬ 
ner over it. Handiqui, obviously following Narayana, inter¬ 
prets the root nimiech (nimicch ) in the sense of perform¬ 
ing “NIrajana or the ceremonial waving of lights round an 
object of worship or idol; also'round a person or horses 
and elephants as an auspicious act.” (HNC p. 596). 6rL 
har$a has used the word nmjmd quite often; e.g, in Lid, 
144;II.26; XI.77. Handiqui has a long informative note 
on the original meaning, practice and literary occurrences 
of the word nmjwna but has nothing to add to the clari¬ 
fication of the meaning of nimicch or its occurrences else¬ 
where. It is clear that nimjana, originally meant ‘offering 
Worship by waving a light in a circular manner’; yet, 6ri- 
har§a has used it in a much wider sense of ‘offering wor¬ 
ship by a circular movement’ implying the acceptance of 
superiority of an object by another of comparatively in¬ 
ferior status or quality. 148 Narayana, after having ex¬ 
plained the meaning of nimicchya in the context, adds a 
general observation: I 

Gfwt mi\ In Gujarati, there 
is the word nyochavara (a noun) and the expression 
nyochavara karavo which has exactly the same sense as 


148. Eg. in XI.77: 

3^7 * fffl aw atfsrt ht m f^qrfw 

Also cf. Narayana’s remarks: 

WhPTOT f33PFft II 
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nimicchana or nimjana (used in a general sense). Nimicch 
and nyochavara appear to be linguistically related terms. 
Hindi and Marathi have the word nyochdvafra. 

(26) Prasadikf (VII.43; VIII.49). 149 The meaning of 
the word prasada in these two occurrences is rather pecu¬ 
liar; it obviously means ‘to bestow something as a token 
of favour’. The word prasada is used in Gujarati and pro¬ 
bably in Hindi and Marathi, in the sense of some materials 
like flowers, fruits, sweets, even shawls etc. received as a 
token of favour or blessing from a deity, a saint or a reli¬ 
gious teacher. 

* (27) Khahjana (IV4 VIII. 13, IX. 112, X.110) Sr:- 
har$a has indulged in fancying the eyes of Damayanti as 
Khanjana birds rather frequently. The same fancy is met 
with in Gujarati, especially in early poetry. 

(28) Jmitum (XVI.87) to dine (Cluj, jamavum), 
khafikd (XII.9) chalk (Guj, kha$), laidduka (XV. 103, 
107) sweet-balls (Guj, laclu), kura (XV.107) rice (Guj. 
kura ), gumugumdrava (XX. 117) humming sound (Guj. 
ganagamta), galantika (XVI.84) strainer ’(Guj;- galani) 
may be borne in mind while examining the vocabulary of 
the Nc. 

63. Finally, we may notice some peculiar idiomatic 
and conventional expressions used in the Naisadhacarita: 

(i) Jandnane kali karamarpayisyati (IX. 125) Cf. 
Guj. manasane momae hatha devdya che? For a similar ex¬ 
pression quoted by Vidyadhara and Candupandita, Cf. HNC 
p. 419. 

(ii) Satyah kftali spastamabhut tadanim tayaksni laj - 
jetii janapravadah (XIV, 29) “Shame resides in the eye— 
this popular saying was proved true by her at the time.” 
149. For VIL43 cf. note 147. VIII.49 cd.: 
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Cf. Guj. tene mkhamdnye mama che ? (Has he/she 
shame even in the eyes?) Koini dmkhani sarama rdkhe 
tema nathi (He would not pay the slightest heed to any¬ 
body). 

(iii) Jahasi ncidyapi sukhasikdm (IX.90) “You do not 
still give up your comfortable posture?” i.e. You are cool 
or indifferent to the urgency of the situation. Cf. Guj, 
hap pdarivthi valine betha cho? or haji palamthi chodatfi 
nathi! The word palamthi is derived from Sk. paryastika 
which is a synonym of sukhdsika (squatting comfortably 
with the legs crossed). The expression is used in Guja¬ 
rati as a snub, exactly as is done here in Nc. to a person 
betraying undue laziness or carefreeness, 

(iv) Dhiydtmanastdvadacdru nacaram parastu tad 
veda sa yad vadisyati (IX. 124) “I have not behaved im¬ 
properly deliberately; others know what they should say.” 
Following Narayana, Handiqui translates the latter half of 
this hemistich; ‘but I know what others will say.’ This 
translation takes aham (understood) as the subject of 
veda. It is perhaps better to construe; parastu tad veda 
sa yad vadisyati (others only know what they will say 
(about me) in this matter), Cf, 'Guj. mem jam joine kho- 
tum karywrh nathi; bald jene je kahevum hoya te kahe, (I 
have done nothing wrong; let others say what they like), 

(v) Talam yatheyur na tild vikirmh (X.5), The 
royal thoroughfares were so crowded with the armies of 
kings that “sesamum grains, if scattered (from above), 
would not reach the ground!” Cf, Guj. tala jetali jagd 
nathi (There is no room even for a sesamum grain). 

(vi) XVIII.27 150 contains the following description: 
At the rumbling sound of drums, the peacock of the palace 

iso. ci. ¥^rt * * tf m u m: gontinfar: i 
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danced with the idea: “My master, and I who carry him, 
have both conquered Cupid who is so powerful, because 
we abstain from amorous dalliance,” (Handiqui). Han¬ 
diqui adds a note: *.. .the peacock is said to have offspring 
without sexual connection’, (p. 271 n. 12). Emeneau 
(loc. cit p. 90 1 f) notices this stanza containing ‘a reference 
to the belief that peafowl do not mate in the usual way’ 
and adds that he does not know of any other literary use 
of this belief in spite of Handiqui’s note that “the peacock 
is described in mythology as having offspring without 
sexual connection.” Emeneau had used the first edition 
(1934) of Handiqui’s Nc. In the second edition (Poona, 
1956), Handiqui has re-worded his note and obviously 
dropped the reference to the occurrence of this motif in 
mythology as the quotation given above indicates, Nara¬ 
yana observes that the peahen receives the teardrops from 
the eyes of the peacock and becomes impregnated. 151 In 
Gujarati there is an expression conveying this very idea; 
rnoranm msu 4hela jhile. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that &rlharsa’s statement about the peacock im¬ 
pregnating the hen without mating is very general and 
makes no reference to any particular mode of insemina¬ 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

64, In the foregoing paragraphs we have investigated 
some problems connected with 6rlhar$a’s Naisadhacmta, 
about which a difference of opinion prevails among scho¬ 
lars. The questions of the authenticity of the epilogue 
stanza—the ‘signature stanza’ as we have called it at the 
end of every Canto of the Nc. and the authenticity of the 
four concluding stanzas at the end of the last—XXIInd— 
Canto have been discussed in the light of the evidence of 
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MS material as well as of testimonia like the different 
commentaries on the Mahakavya. However, these have re¬ 
mained questions of comparatively minor importance: 
indeed, they have been dealt with here on account of their 
having a bearing, to a greater or smaller degree, on the 
main problem—of the provenance of the Ncti^ddhacavitu, 
Scholars have looked into this question and have offered 
their views thereon in the light of the evidence made use 
of by them. N. Bhattacharya investigated this question 
with serious attention and came to the conclusion that 
Sriharsa was a native of Bengal on the strength of the 
evidence of language, religious beliefs and social practi¬ 
ces. The examination of these different views in this 
article goes to show that, while each view has some basis 
on which it could rest, none of them could establish a 
claim to acceptance beyond reasonable doubt. It has, 
indeed, been shown above that there is enough evidence 
to warrant the view that !§rihar§a was a Westerner rather 
than an Easterner. It should be borne in mind in regard 
to the evidence adduced here for this view that I have 
given references to the Gujarati language because I hap¬ 
pen to know it best—as Handiqui has done with Assamese. 
As a matter of fact, 6rihar§a lived at a time when regions 
like Rajasthan and Gujarat had a common spoken langu¬ 
age which later on branched off into different regional 
languages. With this proviso, it may be reasonably con¬ 
cluded on the evidence adduced here that 6rihar?a hailed 
from Western India; probably, his family originally be¬ 
longed to Gujarat from where it migrated to Kanauj and 
Banaras later on.* 

* This project was undertaken under the University Grants Com¬ 
mission's Scheme for utilizing the services of retired professors. 
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Whether there are two efals and two as con¬ 
tained in, or at least hinted at, by the Da savdpak® (DR); 
whether the and the if any, are to be 

inferred as conterminous from DR. HI. 7; whether DR. 
III.7-8 give us three subdivisions of the or three 

different forms in one of which only a single STPfTFRT can 
clothe itself:—such questions present themselves to us at 
the first perusal of DR. Prakasa III. And these questions 
are not improper in themselves, arising as they are from 
the over-straining of the capacity of the verse and the con¬ 
sequent lack of lucidity of context. All the above ques¬ 
tions really turn upon DR. III.6-8, in which one definition 
or enumeration is packed over another without adequate 
Serial order. The confusion is made worse confounded by 
the index to the book (ed.N.S.P.) where DR. III.7-8 are 
mentioned to contain According to the index, 

therefore, or srwsr is a subdivision of sbft- 

but of this later. 

I 

Let us now consider the first of the questions suggest¬ 
ed at the beginning of this article, viz., whether there are 
two sftqfs and two srjRRs contained in, or at least sug¬ 
gested by, the DR, To treat pf the ^ first- # if-1 
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subdivision of the style as we can clearly see in 
DR. Ill .5. Hence it is a peculiar mode of expression used 
in the general application of qRSft or Eloquent Style. 
Now, DR. Ill, 6 says This state- 

ment means and can only mean the which is one of 
the ten forms of Drama and whose description is given in 
DR. Ill.68-68. Is this conclusion, that is, the identification 
of the former with the latter, quite correct and with¬ 
out any contextual flaws? 

The latter cftqf is, as mentioned above, a form of 
drama just as 5 |fW and the others are. It possesses 
#ers, Ttfs and srsrs in accordance with the tone it is 
meant to have. The number of characters which are to 
appear in a «r>ft is also suggested, cf. DR. Ill. 69. These 
characteristics in themselves are enough to prevent us 
from identifying the latter with the former which is 
merely an eloquent mode of speech. Taking them as 
identical, we are forced to the necessary conclusion that 
tflTSfr— the Eloquent style—possesses Characters and Acts 
and Junctures! 

But the remarkable feature of the latter which 
can under no circumstances allow us to identify the two 
without doing injustice to our common sense, is that the 
latter tfrft has its peculiar style to be cast in, viz,, 

is one of the four styles in which Sanskrit drama 
is ordained by the Acarya to be couched; it has its own 
subdivisions which, are mentioned in DR. 11.47-48, Its 
functions, purposes and characteristics are described in 
the sftj on verse 47 of DR. II. 

What a glaring dramaturgical discrepancy, then, 
awaits the identification of the two efcfts! The author, it 
would appear, first solemnly distinguishes four modes of 
expression or styles, and after a few moments ruthlessly 
jieilegates one of them to a place among the necessaries of 
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a subdivision of another. “His ending” certainly would 
then “forget its beginning”. 

Nor is this all. The identification lands us on more 
unwelcome shores. and the rest which are the 

fourteen subdivisions of then surrender themselves 
to the latter sfhft Now DR, III.67 runs as follows: 
tfqHTO frfcf i.e,, the fourteen subdivisions are 

suitably to be inserted in the as in This 
implies that in also the subdivisions of are 
alloted suitable scope. And this (latter) being as¬ 
sumed on the same grounds as in sfaft to be identical with 
the of we unmistakably see that the author 
has hopelessly allowed peculiarities of one thing to crowd 
into those of another to the consequent bewilderment of 
the reader. 

There is still one more item to be added to this in- 
ventory of contextual contradictions. In nearly all the 
ten forms of drama the use and inclusion of these subdi¬ 
visions of cftsft are either suggested or expressly enjoin¬ 
ed. They are directly recommended in the 

an d while in sf^R, afflbr anc ^ 
their use is merely hinted at. The case of fjrnfj is rather 
a moot point, as neither the text nor the commentary fur¬ 
nishes us with any clues as to what style is to be adopted 
therein. Finally with regard to sfTT we can ma ^ e ou ^ 
a comparatively strong case for using these on the 

authority of sift’s commentary on (DR.III.60-61). 
Thus the contradict their very title inasmuch as 

they are the common property of all the forms of drama 
just as the an( * anjfTPnfar an( ^ are ' 

If one were to turn sceptical and say that everything 
in a drama is after all mere letters cast in this or that 
style, and ask why we should distinguish so sharply the 
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four styles,—well, we have no reply. But once we in¬ 
quire into this subject, we really cannot help taking a 
decisive view. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, the obvious con¬ 
clusion follows that the two are not identical. The 
fountain-head of this chaotic confusion lies in the use of 
the same word to denote two different things. If ever 
there is any relation between the sfoft of mrat and the 
a form of drama, it is one, not of identity, but of an 
object and its qualities. Of course this conclusion invites 
the frown of the line siftR snfo 
(DR. III.6), yet the discrimination put forth above makes 
it irresistible, 

The line of argument in the case of sr^R is just the 
same as in that of sftqt, and much that is said above with 
respect of almost applies to Yet it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the case of sr^R is not so strong. The former 
viz., of unsft, is a style, the latter is a form ° f 
drama. The drama—will surely have to possess 

some style other than r#; because is 

while DR. III.54 expressly enjoins the use of 
language befitting the characters, who are certainly not 
expected—as can be seen from their description in DR. 
III.54—exclusively to speak The overlapping of 
and jfjftR resulting from their respective identifi¬ 
cation already has been mentioned above. And here too, 
we have to adopt the conclusion that the two s^rs are 
not identical. 

Whether the conclusions as endorsed above commend 
themselves to other—and maturer—brains or not, the fact 
remains that the author of the Datartipaka has arranged, if 
arrangement it can be called at ail, his things in a way 
far from lucid and satisfactory. He has either failed to 
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fulfil the promise held out in DR. III.6, or heaped up his 
matter so as to contradict his own purpose (DR. 1.5). 

II 

The next question that arises in our mind is whether 
and snw^s if there be any, are conterminous, 
that is, whether the can be inserted in the body of 
a drama beyond the 3 m This question turns upon the 
somewhat vague expression WlfRTcf (DR. 

111,6), which may be interpreted in two ways. This ex¬ 
pression may be taken to mean that the apjfs °f the cftsft 
are also the sr^s of the sm; that, in other words ) in 
srnfer the may be employed. Not only so, but 

one feels a natural inclination when reading the verse 
(DR, HI.6) to think that are restricted to the 
only. The same expression may be also taken to 
mean—of course only when strained—that the str'I it¬ 
self is a subdivision of and it is, it appears, through 
this meaning that the index is led to name the contents of 
DR, III. 7-8 

The latter interpretation cannot long sustain its posi¬ 
tion. DR. III.8 expressly limits the number of to 

thirteen. Moreover, comes a ^ ter tlie 

strrr or has been treated of so far as enumera¬ 
tion is concerned. Again, DR. Ill 69 considers as 
the first of the So letting alone this no longer ten- 

able view, let us turn to the former. That are 
restricted to we cannot hold so long as we have 
the 3 mfa before us. The commentator adduces illus¬ 
trations in his remarks on the only one of which, 
{VikramorvaMya 1.3) I think, is taken from an RRS) 
the rest he unreservedly picks up whether they are in the 
beginning, the middle, or the end of the drama. It ap¬ 
pears, therefore, that and # are not contermi " 
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nous. The correct interpretation of the expression 

must he that the subdivisions of ^ may 
occur also in anrni, besides their scope in the body of the 
drama. 


This interpretation, moreover, removes the confusion 
that hangs round the apparently belated remark of the 
commentator 'ffirs ra re w iffi E f a ^ ter DR. HI.21a. This re¬ 
mark may now be justified as follows: 


In DR. Ill 5-6 the author is occupied with the treat¬ 
ment of wishes to put off the description of 

and sr^r, But since the may and can occur 
even in afflw to which he is shortly going to devote him- 

S3 

self, he wishes to treat here in verse, 7. Therefore he 
first defines 3TWW and its forms—this is at present his 
main subject of treatment—and then reverts to the classi¬ 
fication and definition of This treatment of cftsfy 

which was rather incidental, finishes at the end of verse 
21a; and this brings his main theme to an end: hence 

... _ , . r ,it 


in 

Now we come to the last of the questions that were 
raised in the beginning of this article, viz., whether 
um, and sRfirrfffWare three subdivisions of mm, 
or three forms of it; or to change the phrases, whether 
these three can occur side by side in one and the same 
srarTO or the presence of any one of them in any snsrFffiT 
totally excludes the other two. 

The former view gains some ground to stand upon if 
we' turn to DR, III,8. The text here runs: 'fa 
ST^Pff I The natural import of this line is 

that all of them can occur in one and the same sra n yn, 
The plural w and the particle ? are too strong an evi- 
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dence to be refuted. Yet let us examine whether the 
same view is upheld by the individual definitions. 

DR, III,9 describes the qaffegfl:- 
snww 5i m \ 
m wW fs&r m n 

Verses 10 and, 11 respectively describe ^ and' 

\ and 

m wMwft m w 

From these definitions we can clearly see,that each 
one of them has this feature common to all—that they 
are one and all concerned with tpsfa. Whatever else 
be their technical purpose, whatever be their peculiarities, 
they have to introduce a character. Now, the mode of 
introducing a character or characters in a drama must be, 
and as a matter of fact has been, restricted to one, because 
the dramatist has at the same time to respond to the de¬ 
mands of dramatic interest of the audience, He cannot 
go on changing his ways without tiring, if not boring, his 
audience. Hence he cannot attempt at more than one 
way. If there is a in a drama, it is simply im¬ 

possible that the characters can be introduced by 
But here we have to be a little more careful. Every 

has to make a direct reference to the m which is 

to be introduced, Some such words, therefore, as 
^ i 7 g or qfafg, etc., are sure to be found in every drama. 
But then these words need not blindly drag us to the con¬ 
clusion that there is Sfiffinffat, In discriminating between 
these three seductive forms and in deciding which one of 
them is present in a drama, we are to consider not only the 

speech of the a ^ out the end of the but also 
its connection with the character introduced and his (the 
character’s) beginning of speech, 
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This of course leads us to conclude that3fftfgTcT,5J^W 
and srcMrcrc are not three subdivisions of mm but 
three forms of it which are mutually exclusive. 

This conclusion is re-inforced by the examples quoted 
by the commentator under each of these three, He quotes 
his illustrations from three different dramas:—wtjifr ^ 
illustrated by srabTTfcmtf by srTfrffl, and 

by a drama other than these two. 

Jagaddhara cannot, in view of the above, be right 
when he remarks in his commentary on that vs. 

1.6 (mm ...) is xm. This verse does not in- 
troduce a tfpj; nor is the gift’s purpose to do so, merely 
because he sings about the If this verse is to be 
taken as besides the above contradiction, there will 
follow the purposelessness of DR. III.4.; because whenever 
we find the desription of a season, we will seize upon it 
invariably as 

Therefore the natural arrangement of dramatic fea¬ 
tures in the of ibjftdffrc niust be as follows: 

Verse 6 fulfils the purpose of DR. III.4, for certainly 
it is sung " dfafTratf”, and it is also The 

mm is trim, as quoted by jffo, for it fulfils all 
the requirements of DR. III.9. There is no sraMtnW, 
though the says 'm vp etc. For, if it is 

taken as jraMdW merely on the strength of this speech 
of the what the commentator quotes as an illustra¬ 
tion of will then surely have to be taken also as 

jpfonfflWi because there also we find 'qq,, etc., 

and we will then miss the very spirit of the definitions. 


\ 


18 HUMOUR IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

Na prapnuvanti yatayo ruditena moksa m, 

Svargayatim na parihasakathd haddhi; 

TasmMt pratita-rrmasa hasitavyam eva 

Vrttim budhena khalu kaurukucm vihaya— 

—P&dataditakam. 

We as a nation have been charged with a general lack 
of the sense of humour and with an inclination, which 
has almost crystallized into a habit, to take everything 
seriously. Like many another charge against the charac¬ 
teristics of the Indian mind, this one, too, while not en¬ 
tirely true because of its being a half-truth, is yet not 
altogether without foundation, In the earliest times, the 
stern realities of life, wherein the Vedic Aryas found 
themselves and against which they had to battle, obvious¬ 
ly left little scope for indulgence in relaxation of effort 
or lightness of approach. The next stage in our national 
history is represented by the Brdhmna literature with 
the suffocating grip of sacerdotal ritualism choking off 
mirth and gaiety in ordinary life, followed by the high 
seriousness of the Upan^ads grimly looking out for jty 
and abandon in a negation of life here on earth. These 
are hardly the conditions that would be congenial to the 
development of literature light of foot, cutting capers or 
indulging in slant, raillery or lampoon. The post-Upa- 
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ni^adic times were, generally speaking, no more propi¬ 
tious for the healthy and free development of humour as 
the theory of the four-fold pursuit of man had been for¬ 
mulated by then and it sat like a straight jacket on life 
in all its aspects with the result that every literary com¬ 
position, whatever its subject-matter, had to prove its 
credentials in terms of one or more of these Purusdrthas, 
Such a wooden-headed attitude alone can explain the luke¬ 
warm attitude of the ancients to sSudraka’s masterpiece 
of humour with its unique character &akara, The same 
sombre attitude must have been responsible for the found¬ 
ing of a iSastra of theft at the hands of Acarya Muladeva 
•—Karpisuta and the establishment of his tradition! This 
effort of Acarya Muladeva, without a parallel anywhere 
in the world, is alluded to or described in later literature 1 
with as much seriousness as a work on Dharma or gram¬ 
mar; the basic slant inherent in an effort like Muladeva’s 
has altogether escaped unnoticed! 

It is therefore true that we have failed to develop 
and'exploit dhe sense of humour to a degree expected of 
a nation that has made such progress as ours in so many 
other directions. Nevertheless, it would be untrue to as¬ 
sert that we have been altogether devoid of a sense of 
satire or irony even in the Vedic times. Who could deny 
the presence of the humorous vein in the Vedic singer 
whose imagination could conjure up an analogy of 
Brahmana priests reciting mantras at a sacrifice for frogs 
croaking on the edge of a pond? 2 Even the aridity of the 
Brahmana literature is relieved here and there by a story 
or legend which is not without a strain of conscious or 
unconscious irony. The satire on human' weakness im¬ 
plied in the behaviour of Ajlgarta who, after having 

1 . Cf, Mrcchakatiha III; Avivutraka III; Cmdatta III; Ddakmdm- 

carita II, etc. . i ■ 

2, W- VII.103.7, 
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shown his readiness—and greed—even to slay his own 
son &unahsepa for a price at Hariscandra’s sacrifice, sud¬ 
denly began to overflow with affection for him when he 
was blessed by the gods and claimed him as his son is un¬ 
mistakable. 3 The episode of 6isu Ahgirasa, though nar¬ 
rated seriously, is not without a pull of the leg of the 
elders whose smug sense of propriety was shocked by the 
junior addressing them as “sons” and who suffered dis¬ 
illusionment in the end, 4 We enjoy the good-humoured 
wit of a swan addressing his companion as “BhaUaksa, 
Bhallakfa !” in order to caution him against flying too near 
the place of Janasruti Pautrayana. 5 The characteristic 
reply of §vetaketu, just back from college and carrying a 
stiff neck, to his father’s question if he had learnt the high¬ 
est lore, “No, the teachers probably did not know it; how, 
otherwise, would they not have taught it to me?”, 6 will 
never fail to draw a smile. The discomfiture of the 
“haughty” Balaki who had the tables turned upon him by 
Ajatasatru 7 and the clever naivete of Yajnavalkya’s justi¬ 
fication for driving away the cows placed as stakes in 
Janaka’s assembly 8 can be cited as additional instances 
of the ancients striking a humorous note. In later times, 
Panini has preserved evidences of the satirical vein in the 
language, for instance, in the formation of a compound 
like Tirtha-Dhwank?a 9 (crow at a holy place) which is 
intended to denounce the greed of the priests. The Pat- 
re-samitadi group of compounds 10 lists words which are 
full of ridicule, derision or satire on selfishness, narrow- 

3. Aitar eya Brahmana VII.17. 

4. Tandyamahabrahmana XIII.3.24. 

5. Chjindogyopanifad IV. 1. 

6. Ibid. VI.1, 

7. Brhadaranyakopanisad II.l. 

8. Ibid, III.i.2. 

9 . A?t&dhy$yi 11 , 1 , 42 . , 

10 . Ibid, 11 , 1 . 48 : e.g. PAtre-samita-one who shares dishes but not 
duties; Gehe-nardin- Roarer in the home, etc, 
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mindedness, bullying temperament, cowardice, parasi¬ 
tism etc. The epics and the Purdnas are studded with 
episodes or situations or speeches which enshrine the 
comic, the witty and the humorous in varying degrees, 

The advent of the classical period shows humour en¬ 
joying a definite and important place in literature as well 
as poetics. Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra 11 has included Hdsya 
among the eight sentiments, treated by it and has even 
given traditional details about it: Hdsya is based on &rn- 
gdra (erotic sentiment), its colour it white, 12 its presid¬ 
ing deity is PrcmathaJ 3 It is called Hdsya because it ex¬ 
cites laughter by means of abnormal or absurd speech, 
sense, dress or behaviour. 14 Bharata enumerates six kinds 
of Hdsya and classifies them in relation to the status of 
the characters concerned. Thus, says Bharata, Sviita and 
Hasita are indulged in by the superior ( uttama) charac¬ 
ters, Vihasita and Upahasita by middling ( Madhyama) 
characters, and Apahasita and Atihasita by inferior 
(Adhama ) characters: 

^ fdd*wii VI.53 

The description of Hdsya and the treatment of its 
various kinds given by Bharata have been adopted by 
later rhetoricians, directly or by implication, exactly as 
they are found in the Ndtyasdstra. 1 ' 5 There is one point that 
deserves to be noted in particular regarding the six divi¬ 
sions of Hdsya described by Bharata. The description of 
these six divisions of Hdsya given in the Ndtyasdstra 
(VI.54-61) clearly shows that these divisions represent 
not the divisions nor kinds of the sentiment of humour but 

11. Ndfyamtra (Kashi Sk. Series, 1929), VI. 39, 

12. Ibid, VI.42. 

13. Ibid, VI.44. 

14. Ibid, VI. 49-50, 

15. cf. Dasarilpakfl IV.76-77; Sahityadarpana III,214-221; Rasagahgijl* 
dhara (Kavyamala series), p. 43 f, 
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the varieties of the act of laughing from the subtle smile 
to the roaring laughter. That this should be so is not 
difficult to understand because in the composition of the 
Natyasdtra Bharata was chiefly concerned with the Drdya 
(Presentational) aspect of the dramatic material. Equally 
understandable therefore is Bharata’s division of the act 
of laughing in keeping with the status of the characters. 
This limited view-point of Bharata would go a long way in 
explaining why Upahdsa, 16 Parihdsa 11 etc,, which have been 
used by Kalidasa to denote different kinds of the senti¬ 
ment of humour, have not been included in the classifica¬ 
tion of humour in the Ndtyasdstra. No doubt, Kalidasa 
uses Smita and Hasita in Bharata’s sense, e.g., inot<#fiTft 
ford sffofo (stage-direction in Mdlavik. II) 18 and^ptffo 
I (M.II.ll). Yet he mentions Prahasita 19 
Parihdsa 20 and Attahdsa 21 which do not figure in Bharata’s 
classification, though Attahdsa may be identified with the 
latter’s Atihasita. What is more striking, however, is 
that Bharata defines—rather describes—Upahasita in a 
manner which shows that it has no relation whatever to 
Kalidasa’s conception of Upahdsa. 22 In any case, it is al¬ 
most certain that Kalidasa has used these terms which 
must have attained popular currency by his time and that 
Bharata left them severely alone as they were not of 
prime importance for him. 23 

16 - cf. i 1.3, _ ■„ / 

17. cf. qffoofotfod 'ad etc, M. 11.18; also gfo got qffoafirsmw 
Mdlavik. Ill, Bharata’s equivalent of Parihdsa is perhaps Name 
mentioned among the divisions of Pratimvkha Sandhi, cf, Ndtya¬ 
sdstra XXI.80, Also compare Nam o, etc. mentioned as varieties 
of Kaisiki vrtti in XXII.49ff. 

18. Also ORqamwntflT etc, in the same context. 

19 . cf. ad sfoaai: (V.l. afoafaO Mdlavik. II. 

20 . See note 17. 

21 . mfiaa: afofrtfor swaa^ra: Megh, 60. 

22. Kalidasa has used pOT in the sense of OTflOn in WW 

—Mdkvik. IV. _ _ 

23. Bharata mentions Upahdsa and Parihdsa in XX.107I. 
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Humour, as we know it to-day, has a varied and rich 
range, Divided broadly into wit and humour, it sparkles 
with a witty sally or tickling pun, scintillates in light-heart¬ 
ed banter or fun, runs in diverse modes of satire and irony, 
glories in burlesque, parody or caricature and revels in 
ribaldry and even lampoon, Western literature has fully 
exploited this medium that is at once a joy and an abstur- 
gent for social dirt, although it has also been employed 
for “humouring” to death opponents in political, religious 
or social fields, The works of Swift, Dryden, Pope, Dick¬ 
ens and a host of others are thus the glory of English lite¬ 
rature which is echoing with the stinging retorts and 
parodies and cynical laughter of bygone times. 

Sanskrit poetics has not interested itself in the treat¬ 
ment of humour from the point of view of its natural or 
possible varieties. It has, as we have seen above, rather 
unintelligently concerned itself, after Bharata, mainly 
with the stereotyped classification of the act of laughing. 
Of course, the modern view that the origin of humour lies 
in the apprehension of an absurd trait or situation, real or 
imaginary, and the belief in our own selves being above 
it is, at least by implication, discernible in the definition 
of Hdsya given in the Ndtyasastra. 24 And classical Sans¬ 
krit literature displays a variety of wit, satire, ridicule and 
other kinds of humour not excluding gross ribaldry which 
seems to sound the lowest depth of vulgarity, though, it 
should be noted, there is a remarkable absence of personal 
spite and attack so often met with in Western literature, 
Witness the ready, though vulgar, wit in the following dia¬ 
logue: 

ViSvabhantfa— (smiling broadly) Tell me Vyadhi- 
sindhu, if your father Aturantaka who has gone to the 
abode of Death is well or not? 
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Vyadhisindhu—Oh, how could be he happy with¬ 
out seeing you? 25 

Or note the withering sarcasm at hypocrisy in high 
places in the verse: “Here comes the revered Madanan- 
dhamisra whose sacred thread has turned red with the 
liquid unguent applied to the body of a courtesan, whose 
eyes are sparkling and red on account of drinking an in¬ 
toxicant, who wears a Tilaka mark on the forehead and 
who has destroyed all obstacles to piety.” 26 Or recall the 
farcical stupidity of Sahara in his well-known complaint in 
Esa mnaka-mmka etc. in Mrcch., 1.23, 

Although, generally speaking, humour does not enjoy a 
pre-eminent place in Sanskrit drama, yet it has remained 
an almost indispensable element in it. Sanskrit drama be¬ 
ing for the most part erotic in character, dramatic theory 
as well as practice has considered the character of Vidu- 
$aka indispensable in the Nataka. It is quite easy to ex¬ 
plain the absence of the Vidu$aka’s character in plays like 
Venisamhdra or Mudmrtiksasa the principal sentiment in 
which is other than erotic. It would also be interesting to 
pursue the question why, in the Prakarana type of drama, 
Mdlatimdhava has no* Vidusaka while Mrcchakatika has 
one. However, the fact remains that in the Nataka with 
a king as the hero, Vidusaka, the confidante of the king, is 
an indispensable character that ministers to the delight an.d 
mirth of the audience by his wit and behaviour, Bharata 
states that the Vidu?aka should be an ugly hunchback with 
tawny eyes and uncouth face and roguish. 27 . Curiously 
enough, Bharata does not mention the chief characteristic 
of the Vidu$aka, viz-,, exciting laughter, though later 

25. Hasyamvaprahmna. 

26. Ibid, 11.5. 

27. Mfyasastra XXXV.57. 

»• 
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dramaturgists have considered:this to be the one essential 
quality of this character. 28 The question ,of the origin of. 
this interesting character has engaged the attention and 
effort of many scholars who, however, have not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in putting forward a universally acceptable solu¬ 
tion. It is not possible in this article to enter into a de¬ 
tailed consideration of this question of the origin of the 
Vidusaka. But it may be stated that the employment of 
an all too transparent nomenclature—Vidusaka—meaning 
a fault-finder or impugner or criticaster is highly signi¬ 
ficant and it may be an indication that the Vidusaka origi¬ 
nally represented a character whose business it was to 
criticise or find fault rather than the conventional one of 
provoking laughter with his antics. Had the case been 
otherwise, the designation of the character should have 
been something like Prcuhasaka. This fact would further 
indicate that the origin of the Vidu?aka is to be sought 
not in the religious sphere but in social conditions or secu¬ 
lar set-up. 

The Vidusaka portrayed at the hands of Bhasa, Kali¬ 
dasa, iSudraka and iSriharsa is what he is required to be 
by later dramatic theory—a gluttonous coward, a forget¬ 
ful fathead—an ape in appearance. But in the hands of 
the same dramatists we see the other—superior—side of 
his character also—ready-witted, resourceful and smiling 
his way to success in his- objectives. Through this cha¬ 
racter humour refracts into its varied and scintillating 
shades. The pat reply which Maitreya, on being asked by 
the Cefa in which season mango-trees blossom, gave, “Fie, 
wretch, in summer!;” 29 the cold reply which the Vidusaka 
gave to the king’s enquiry regarding where the birch-leaf 
was, “Alas, it is not here. It has gone—after Urva$!”; 30 

28. cf. DasarUpaka II.9; Sahitydarpana III.50. 

29. MrccTt, V. ' .. 

30. Vikramorvasm, II. ,r..VV’. v '7! ?. ' ,/ " : 
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the sage remark full of worldly wisdom which the Vidu¬ 
saka makes paronomastically, “yes, thieves and lovers 
must avoid candrikd !”^—these would reveal the ampli¬ 
tude of the Vidu$aka’s capacity for humour, grave or gay, 
subtle or farcical, comic or satirical, Although the Vidu¬ 
saka is the mainspring of humour, yet he is not the only 
character to regale the audience with puns or funny re¬ 
marks, foolish prattle or significant nonsense. These mas¬ 
ters have themselves used other characters, especially 
maid-servants, who by their artful ways lure the heroine 
or the Vidu$aka himself into unintelligent, if not absurd, 
situation or behaviour. 

However, the most memorable humorous character in 
Sanskrit drama is Jaudraka’s Sakara. His ignorance, per¬ 
versity, impudence, cowardice, ambitiousness, meanness 
etc. have been so cleverly and vividly portrayed by 
^udraka that 6akara can easily take his place among the 
great characters of world literature. This swaggering 
fellow is a citizen of the world and you would be able to 
recognize him, perhaps, in the third man you meet in the 
street. 

A particular variety of humour, viz., irony-of situa¬ 
tion as well as expression—has been well exploited by 
Sanskrit poets in dramatic as well as non-dramatic form. 
It has not, however, been always successful in non-dra¬ 
matic literature in exciting humour. A charming speci¬ 
men of significant humour spiced with wit and banter 
arising from irony of situation is provided by the episode 
of the Celibate and Parvati in the fifth canto of the 
Kumdrasambhava . This episode is imitated by Bharavi 
with little success from the point of view of humour, for 
the element of irony inherent in such a situation is non¬ 
existent both in the Indra-Arjuna episode in the twelfth 

31. Mtilmk., IV. 

if 
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canto and Kirata-Arjuna clash in the following ones in the 
Kirdtarjumya As a matter of fact, humour enjoys little 
importance in Mahakdvyas and ,any promising situation is 
usually smothered by the weight of scholasticity. Single 
stanzas have been fruitfully utilized for humorous descrip¬ 
tion and they constitute a not insignificant element in 
Sanskrit poetry. .. etc., smrr W form 

% fertfa ( Mudra . 1-1)—Stanzas like these are highly en¬ 
joyable for intentional perversity or deliberate crossness 
fancied in the amorous relationship of the divine couple 
of Siva and Farvatl, Similarly Anyoktis have provided a 
convenient and effective medium to poets for pouring scorn 
or ridicule or satire upon greed, miserliness, cruelty, sel¬ 
fishness, hypocrisy, etc. How true the satire of Jagannatha 
rings of political meetings of modern times in the verse; 

ffcrwri m wht i 

—BhamivUvilds a, 1.80. 

The Pancatantra stories are redolent of humour of a gross, 
even coarse, type as well as subtle caricature or parody of 
human idiosyncracies, The romantic adventuresomeness 
of the carpenter who, having equipped himself with a pair 
of additional wooden arms, masqueraded as Vi$nu and 
stole into a princess’s bed-chamber night after night by 
flying on the back of a mechanically-worked Gambia on 
the one hand and the scornful sarcasm compressed in the 
advice “Catch hold of my tail!” given by the scheming 
fox to the foolish elephant pleading for being helped out 
of the pit on the other represent two extreme poles be¬ 
tween which humour ranges in the Pancatantra stories. 
The author of the DaHakumaracanta, too, has revelled in 
the employment of the none-too-clever trick of making a 
woman look like an ape by the application of collyrium 
and other wild sorts of escapades as well as the quaint 

■ «It 
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conception of the inability of a man to utter labials as 
his lip was sore with the biting kiss of his beloved! 32 

However, humour has got its most legitimate and 
ample field in social and moral evils in contemporary 
society which require exposure and eradication. Once 
earlier writers like iSudraka and Dandin in their own ways 
focussed attention on social vices, immorality and religious 
hypocrisy, it became a vogue with later writers to harp 
on these themes, with a light touch, if possible. What an 
amusing picture »aka has drawn of gamblers, their 
dissensions, abuses and fisticuffs! Datfta has revelled in 
descriptions of rows, larceny, adultery, magic practices, 
attempts at poisoning as well as fraudulence of astrologers 
and palmists, lasciviousness of ■ passionate Brahmins and 
Vaisyas and scheming and unholy activities of members 
of Jain and Buddhistic monastic orders unbecoming to 
their cloth. Dandin’s principal object might have been to 
write stories redolent of romance but it is undeniable that 
his stories constitute a bitter satire upon social and reli¬ 
gious evils of his times. Although the Pandita Kausiki of 
Kalidasa, SankrtyayanI of !§rihar§a and Klmandakl of 
Bhavabhuti might have been intended to represent these 
authors’ attempts at a happy exemplification of ascetic 
persons assisting worthwhile activities in the worldly 
sphere yet it appears that the real contemporary condi¬ 
tions must have deteriorated to a dangerous extent and 
provoked Dandin to drag them out into the open and give 
them an airing! Similarly, the idyllic picture of the in¬ 
stitution of the Vdyl drawn by Audraka must have been 
far removed from the activities of the time which must 
have developed into a malignant disease eating^ into the 
vitals of the body social and littering society with Vitas, 
Cetas, DMrtas and Din0as drawn even from the three 

upper castes. ___ _ . —- 

32. Dasakumfiracarita, VII. 
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The delineation of humour in the Kavya as well as 
Nataka and Prakarana dramas has on the whole remained 
decent and even at its worst has not revelled in unredeem¬ 
ed vulgarity or obscenity. Here or there on very rare 
occasions, for instance, in Bhavabhuti’s M&latmadhava 
(VII) or i6rihar$a’s Naisadha-carita (XVI), we come across 
cases of breach of good taste, yet Sanskrit drama and 
Kavyas on the whole are distinguished by absence of per¬ 
sonal malice or vituperation and by decency even while 
being coarse occasionally in the treatment of humour. 

Quite at the opposite pole in regard to the quality of 
humour, whatever of it is there in them, stand the dra¬ 
matic types of Prahasana and Bhana. Prahasana } pro¬ 
fessedly, is a farce. Bharata’s definition (Nafyatastra 
XX. 107 ff) requires a Prahasana to be full of jocular dia¬ 
logue at the expense of ascetics, learned Brahmins or 
members of religious sects; it may even contain characters 
like dancing girls, rogues, amorous rakes and procuresses 
and deal with hypocrisy and pretence and quarrels between 
lewd fellows and rogues, The earlier specimens of Praha¬ 
sana like Mattaviltisa, Bhagavadajjukiya, etc., remain true 
to definition in so far as satire on representatives of esta¬ 
blished religious sects and their conventions are concerned. 
Their humour is coarse and farcical. Sex is not absent in 
the texture of humour, though, in Lapkamelaka and 
Dhurtasamgama it is the main stay of the theme which 
is exploited for comic purposes. In the Mattaviksa the 
plot turns upon the accusation of theft against a Buddhist 
monk brought by a Kapalm who is revelling in a drinking 
bout in the company of his ‘lass’, the appeal to a Pdsupata 
to intervene and the ultimate recovery of the lost begging 
bowl from a mad man. The satire on the different sects 
is direct and biting: e.g., the Kapalin says, “Drink wine, 
see the face of the beloved, put on natural dress—may 
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that Lord Mahadeva by whom such a path of salvation was 
laid down live long!” 33 The satire on degenerate practices 
of contemporary Buddhist monks is even more pungent: 
§akyabhik$u says: “ 3 $ fWPlcta 

WR.. f&n faR ^ 
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Yet the earlier Prahmm are comparatively less 
erotic than the earlier specimens of Bhana like the plays 
published under the composite title Caturbhani. Bhana 
has been erotic in character from the very beginning 
though Bharata does not mention any sentiment in the de¬ 
finition of Bhdna given by him; cf. Ndiyasdstra XX,111 ff. 
Bhana is a dramatic monologue in which Vita or Ceta nar¬ 
rates amorous incidents, talks with libidinous rakes about 
their adventures, describes dancing girls and their ways. 
The erotic is delineated in a light-hearted manner aided by 
buffoonery and vulgarity. The atmosphere of the plays of 
Caturbhani reeking with gay libertinism reveals the clay- 
feet of respectability that masquerades in the garb of 
ascetics, Pundits, learned Brahmins and rich gentry. 


Such as they are, these earlier specimens of Praha - 
sanas and Bhdnas do not descend to the depth of unbridled 
vulgarity and coarseness of similar compositions of later 
times. Like the earlier ones, the later Prahasanas con¬ 
tinue to pour ridicule on the degradation of Saiva, Vai§- 
nava and other religious sects; but the authors are so 
bankrupt and perverse in their conception of humour that 
they cannot think of any other theme but sex and indulge 
in repulsive grossness. The Hdsy&rpvaprahama carries 
its typical sting of coarse satire even in the names of cha- 

33. Mattavilfaa, VII. 
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racters like King Anayasindhu, physician Vyadhisindhu, 
etc.; but in theme and its treatment it has plumbed the 
very depth of degenerate taste. What a stinking descrip¬ 
tion and caricature of the relationship of king, physician, 
teacher, pupil etc. is given here! We refuse to believe that 
even in the Vesya institution the position of woman could 
be so degraded or that man could sink so low in sheer 
beastly lust. 

Looking at these productions, one is taken aback by 
the perverse taste of society which would make such com¬ 
positions possible. Such ludicrous attempt at humorous 
composition only indicate that the real character of humour 
was not understood by these authors who therefore con¬ 
centrated on the vulgar and cheap device of exploiting sex 
and succeeded in producing tasteless compositions. 
Poverty of creative imagination, like poverty of wealth, 
turns to sex for creation and tries to redeem itself by 
pedantic scholarship, Healthy and invigorating humour 
requires a healthy mental climate. The Indian mind has 
thrown open its doors for the fresh western breezes to 
blow in and refresh; the modern Indian literatures have 
already begun to show signs of vitality and freshness in all 
aspects including the treatment of humour. There is no 
reason why, even today, the mansion of Sanskrit should 
not be ringing with genuine Hasya. 


19 SALIEN T THEMES IN POST-INDEPEN¬ 
DENCE SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

Even if the inclusion of Sanskrit among the living 
languages of India were originally on sentimental grounds, 
it is by now fully justified by the quantity and quality of 
creative works produced in the last twenty years. Sanskrit 
was never a dead language as Latin, for instance, was; and 
never will be if one were to take into account the varied 
and abundant output in the form of poems, plays, play¬ 
lets, short stories etc, in Sanskrit. Dedicated votmes o 
lndiai culture and the Sanskrit language like Y. Mahalmga 
Shastri, the late Pandita Kshama Eow, Sanmdhana S. 
Shastri, Haridas S. Bhattacharya, V. Eaghavan, S. B. 
Velankar, S. B, Varnekar and a great many others have en¬ 
riched Sanskrit by their compositions Apart fromi# 

old waters of Sanskrit thought and expression and make 
it vibrant with the warmth of contemporary life. 

Y. Mahalinga Shastri once complained about the posi- 
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tion of Sanskrit today in the following words: “The lan¬ 
guage (Sanskrit) is alive to some extent through a succes¬ 
sion of poets—born toilers in a‘desert but is a language of 
the dead past both to the knowing and the unknowing 
alike—for, the so-called lovers of Sanskrit today are so 
lost in their admiration of the Sanskrit that once was that 
they have no patience with the Sanskrit that is before their 
very eyes, struggling in the throes of a renaissance leaven¬ 
ed with modernity, for catching their eyes, however much 
beaten down by their cynical contempt, proud indifference 
or timorous suspicions. Their efforts are therefore direc¬ 
ted more to conserve than to oil the propellers to pro¬ 
gress” (Preface, Ubhayarupakam ), 

Now, in the case of a language like Sanskrit which 
has remained a cultural language fertilizing and enrich¬ 
ing the modern Indian languages for more than a thousand 
years, this is perhaps inevitable. Mahalinga Shastri has 
himself drawn upon epic themes for his poems and plays. 
In Prati-rajasuyam (1957) a play in seven acts, he des¬ 
cribes Duryodhana’s resolve to perform a parallel Raja- 
suya sacrifice after sending the Pandavas in exile and his 
attempt to harass the Pagtfavas by sending Durvasas as a 
guest at an odd hour of the day. In another of his play, 
Udgdtr-dasdnana the episode of Havana lifting the Kailasa 
mountain and his discomfiture on being pressed down 
under its weight by Mahadeva forms the main theme. As 
a matter of fact, the incidents in the two epics and the 
abundant mythological material embedded in the Pumyas 
still offer perennial inspiration to writers in Sanskrit. 
$ri-Rr§na-Rukmmyam by P. V. Bokil, Pdrijdta-harana- 
mahdkdvym by Sabhapati Dwivedi, Bhartfddnam by 
Sannidhana S. Shastri which is based on two Telugu poems 
(Parijatapcvharana of Mukka Timman (16th century) and 
Tulatidala-mahima, Savitn-caritam (1961) by 0, Atma* 



ramashastri, Mtacyutavi (1964?)'by Jayanti Pattabhi- 
rama are illustrative of the nature and range of the in¬ 
fluence of . the epic and Puranic material on modern 
authors. Legion is indeed the number of prayers, apostro¬ 
phes, glorificatory or dedicatory invocations of gods like 
jgiva, Vi?nu, Ganesa, garada, Amba, etc. found in periodi¬ 
cals and anthologies of individual authors; full-length 
poem like Ganesa-Sayibhavam on the pattern of Kumra- 
saqibhavam are also met with. Mythological motifs, e.g. in¬ 
troduction, of gods and goddesses in a play modern in 
theme but 'ancient in spirit are utilized for instance in 
Ndn-jagaranam (1966) of Shri Gopal Shastri for effects 
of contrast. More appropriate is the employment of my¬ 


thological characters in Kaildsa-Kanpah (note the evoca¬ 
tive power of the title!), a radio-play by S. B. Velankar 
dealing with the theme of Chinese aggression in 1962. 


Apart from religious and mythological themes, histo¬ 
rical personages whose lives or actions symbolize certain 
basic principles of life and culture of our country have 
inspired many a creative composition. Parivartam 
(1962) by H. G. Keskar dramatizes Aioka’s expedition 
against Kalinga, his grief at the terrible carnage, renun¬ 
ciation of war and acceptance of the Buddhist creed of 
Ahhhsd. In Cdnakya-vijaym (1967), the author Vish- 
veshvara Vidyabhushana attempts to demonstrate the age. 
old maxim that physical power (Ksatriya) when guided 
and supported, by spiritual strength (Broh^a) leads to 
the stability and prosperity of a nation. The life and acti¬ 
vities of the great Maratha leader Shivaji have inspired 
scores of poems besides full-length plays and biographical 
sketches; even a playwright from Bengal, Haridas^ Sid- 
dhantavagisha Bhattacharya, islnspired.to glorify Shivap 

in his ■ Aivafi’Caritam, a mU-iwtaka m ten Acts. The 
same is true .of Laxmibai, the Ranee of Jhansl who is gloria 
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fled, among others, by P., Gopalakrishnabhatta in his 
JhdnstrLakml-bal, a poem of 255 verses. Incidents from 
Ifaratha history are utilized as themes in Afajda-mar- 
•dmam and Pratikdra-natakam both by C. R. Sahasra- 
buddhe, the former depicting Shivaji’s encounter with and 
murder of Afjal-Khan, Commander, of the Bijapur army; 
the latter describing how Shivaji effected the release of his 
lather Shahji who was imprisoned by Ghorapade ‘Baji’ of 
^Mudhol and killed Baji. Poets like Kalidasa and Jagan- 
natha exert a hypnotic influence which finds expression in 
scores of poems or apostrophes, adaptations of their works 
-or even dramatic presentation of their ‘lives’. 

Besides, many compositions, metrical or dramatic, 
deal with significant incidents in the lives of saints like 
Jiianadeva, Ramadasa, Tukaram and Mira, Typical of the 
lives of saints and noteworthy for modernity of thought 
and social consciousness it reveals is Nandacaritam (1964) 
a poem of 150 stanzas in Upajdti metre by Sannidhana S, 
Shastri: Nandanar, an untouchable by birth and therefore 
•a social outcast subjected to all the indignities to which 
members of his community were exposed, was an ardent 
devotee of giva: he ate no meat, drank no wine, He was 
prevented from entering the shrine of Lord 6iva at Tirup- 
punagar. Ultimately, Lord Siva intervenes and blesses 
the sincere devotion of Nandanar; and the moral is pro¬ 
claimed: Be he a Brahmin or an Untouchable by birth, a 
man is high or low by the way he lives. How, in common 
with modem Indian languages, Sanskrit, too, is not want- 
ing in efforts at inversion of ancient characters is seen in 
Vnmatta-kicakam (1960), a play by K. S. Nagarajan in 
which the theme is the old epic incident but Klcaka is 
presented in a very favourable light. It has to be noted 

Wer. tiiat this play, is based on a Kannada drami 
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This broad survey of themes in Sanskrit literature 
would show that the past is looming large in the minds of 
our authors. Nevertheless, there is sufficient indication 
that modern poetic sensibility and sensitiveness is respond¬ 
ing to the stimuli of contemporary life in all its aspects, 
political, social, moral, economic. Pandita Kshama Row’s 
Satydgrahagita and Uttarasatydgrahagltd attempt to chro¬ 
nicle the non-violent, non-co-operation campaigns of 
Gandhiji. S. B. Velankar’s radio-play Kailasa-Kampah 
attempts to reflect the shock and dismay of our people at 
the violation of our northern border by China in 1962. 
Jayantu Kumaomydh, a play by Mrs, Leela Dayal, pre¬ 
sents a cameo on the conditions at the time of the aggres¬ 
sion by Pakistan in 1965. In fact, author after author is 
seen to bemoan the loss of our past glory and the present- 
day abjectness. In Sufuptivfttam, T. G. Yaradacharya is 
full of anguish at India’s dependence on the West and 
prays to the Lord to help us regain our pristine greatness, 
Though the keynote of Indian Culture viz,, universal love 
and peace is accepted as the ultimate ideal, yet we as a 
nation are unsure as to the means of attaining it, In Bhd- 
rata-sandek S. Bharadvaja recalls the message of univer¬ 
sal friendliness through peaceful means in a world riven 
by competition, selfishness, imperialism and military 
power. Shivasharan Sharma reminds his fellow-country¬ 
man that he has inherited Buddha’s compassion, Bhima’s 
strength, Kpspa’s sense of duty, Bhi^ma’s resoluteness etc, 
and exhorts him to rise and regain his place in the world 
(‘Udbodhana’ in Jdgaranam, 1963), Significant for. its 
mood and attitude is BJtiratiya-Saurya (1966) by Vasudev 
Dviwedi in which the author complains that India has re¬ 
mained passive and apparently peaceful far too long and 
has suffered at the hands of its enemies on that account, 
He is happy that for once Lai Bahadur Shastri practised 
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Tit for Tat against Pakistan. Indeed, he asserts that the 
policy of Tit for Tat is the cardinal ancient Indian policy 
and cites passages from Yedic, Puranic and other sources 
in an attempt to support his view, This attitude is sym¬ 
ptomatic of the change that is supervening in our national 
thinking. In fact, the problem of Ahimsa (non-violence) 
is exercising our thinkers seriously. In a couple of essays, 
which are argumentative in character and have little claim 
to be accepted as ‘creative’, it is contended that the state¬ 
ment Ahimsa, paramo Dharmah (Non-violence is the 
highest Dharma) betrays intellectual adolescence; that 
Ahimsa (non-violence) is invaluable as an article of reli¬ 
gious faith but totally irrelevant and useless in everyday 
living and more so in politics, In any case, the temper 
of the present-day writer in Sanskrit, like his counterparts 
in other modern languages, is positive, activist. This is 
abundantly shown, for instance, by the poems, biographical 
sketches, plays etc. composed by way of a tribute to con¬ 
temporary national leaders in all the fields, political, social, 
religious, whose lives or activities have contributed to the 
uplift and regeneration of our motherland. Gandhlji, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Lokamanya Tilak, Y. D. Savarkar, 
Swami Dayananda, Swarai Vivekananda and, above all, 
Subhashchandra Bose—these are cherished names; and the 
trail they have blazed and the missionary dedication with 
which they betook themselves to the task of national re¬ 
generation are gratefully acknowledged. Two events, viz. 
the attainment of national Independence and the assassina- 
tion of Gandhiji have moved many a sensitive soul to poetic 
expression charged with intensity of feeling, While human 
feelings like love and natural phenomena like spring, sun- 
set, clouds etc. which constitute staple themes for poetic 
expression continue to fascinate and inspire the contem- 
porary creative writer, a growing interest in the mom im¬ 
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mediate and pressing facts and facets of life is clearly dis¬ 
cernible in him. The awakening of women is welcomed 
but her westernization is bemoaned, for instance, in Ndrl- 
jdgaraum by Gopal Shastri. The tragedy of the modern 
young man who has received Western education and has 
as a result developed hatred towards things Indian, espe¬ 
cially life and customs in the village, the hardships of the 
masses aggravated since Independence, corruption in poli¬ 
tical life and administrative machinery, the capitalist hold 
on the economic life of the people—these and other similar 
facts of life today are dealt with in verse or drama with 
poignancy born of immediacy of experience—with dis¬ 
appointment, anger, anguish, often with the help of satire. 
Kaiitakdnjali (1965) is an unusually successful anthology 
of satirical verses charged with withering scorn or irony 
over the different aspects of the malaise that is gripping 
our national life. Kr?akamm Nagajmah, a short play by 
Bhagirath Prasad (1958) vividly depicts the distress and 
helplessness of farmers even under Congress ministries 
and the solace and hope which they seek and receive per¬ 
sonally from Gandhiji, More interesting, however, are 
the efforts to picture the socio-economic conditions of the 
masses—the simple village-folk with their social and reli¬ 
gious inhibitions, ground down by poverty and yet reveal¬ 
ing genuine human qualities of sympathy, selflessness, 
generosity etc. which make life worthwhile. The short 
stories of Pandita Kshama Row dealing with the problems 
of the common man in remote villages of India with his 
hopes and fears, aspirations and expectations represent a 
successful handling of the medium of the short story in 
Sanskrit, 

This trend encourages one to feel that Sanskrit which 
has had a glorious past bids fair to have a glorious future 
as well 
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This Index includes the im¬ 
portant topics, the authors, and 
the titles (italicised) of Sanskrit 
works quoted in the book, 

AbUjnmtMiuntula, cf, tiakuntala 
abhinaya 196-205, 

—varieties of 197, 200. 
abhinihita 102, 205. 
Abhisekanataka 233.' 
accent 26, 57n, 102-5. 
acting cf, abhinaya. 
adityas 55, 56. 

Afajalamrdim 416. 
agni 42, 43, 55, 57, 59, 65, 67-70, 
84-6, 347. 

Agnimitra 268-71, 

Agni Pur am 125,174,176, 178. 
Agrawala, V, S, 168,212, 
ahimsa 418. 

Aitareya Br&hmana 401n, 
akasa-bha$ita 198-205, 212 393. 
alepana 342-4, 
alliteration 348-54. 

Amaracandra 336, 356, 382. 
Amptakataka cf. Kataka. 
amrtankanatakam cf. amudah- 
kanatfaam, 

amudankandaam 208-16, 

amukha 391, 395-6, 
Anandavardhana' 288n, 

Ahgiras 55, 


anudatta 102-5. 
anusvara 132-3, 141. 
Aranyakaparvan 308. 

Arjuna 189-190; 192. 

Aryaman 56. 

aspirate, aspiration 106 - 20 . 

asrama 282n. 

AstHhydyi 401. 
asura 58, 

Aivaghosa 338. 

Asvins 1-101. . 

.—their mind 1-37, 96; qualities 
1-6, 40-1; activities 6-37; 
friendliness 7-9, 15-6; gilts 
of 9, 14-21; fight for -wor¬ 
shippers 11-2; protect against 
enemies 31-7; physicians 
18-20; givers of progeny 20, 
24-5; legends regarding them, 
21-31, 46-8, 52; interpreta¬ 
tion of legends 28-31; ap¬ 
pearance and dress 38-41, 

( 96-7; age 38-9; hands 39; 

' mouth 39-40; body 40-1; food 
and drink 42-52, 97; rela¬ 
tives, friends, associates 53-9; 
parents 52, 94, 97; twin cha¬ 
racter 53-4; 95-6 and passim; 
marriage 54-5, 58; gods asso- 
t ciated with them 55-9; loca¬ 
tion 60-3, 98-9; movement 
60-2; time of their coming 
64-72, 99; their chariot 69; 
■ 73-80, 84, 99-101 and passim; 
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three wheels G8n, 99-101; 
connection with number 
three 72, 74-5, 99-101; horses 
77-8, 94-5; other animals for 
chariot 78; physical basis of 
A. 81-101; their identifica¬ 
tion: various views 82-3; as 
morning star 86-8; as even¬ 
ing star 88; as dioscuri 
90-94; as Lettic gods * 94-5; 
Yaska’s identification as 
morning twilight endorsed 
95-101. 

Atham Veda 334. 
atmagata speech 197. 
Atmaramashastri, O. 414-5. 
Aucityavidracam 260 , 263. 
Avaloka 395, 

Avesta 92. 

Avimdraka 230, 232, 237, 400n, 

Balacandrasuri 32Gn, 353n, 357, 
Baladeva Upadhyay 320n. 
Bahrmayana 289n. 

Bana 259, 263, 272-84, 289, 294- 
300, 303, 306-7, 

Bartholomae’s law 109n, HO. 
Belvalkar 207, 292, 

Benfey 26, 28, 30, 

Bergaigne 21n, 28, 30. 

Bhaga 56, 

BJmgamdajjukiya 410, 
Bhtiminivilasa 408, 
bhana 198, 213, 393, 410-1. 
Bhandarkar, D. R,, 292, 323. 
bhara 192-5, 202. 

Bharadvaja, S. 417, 

Bharata (muni) 196, 243, 402-5, 
410-1. . ’ 

Bhmta-sandesa 417. 
bharatavakya 206-7, 228, 268. 
Bharaliya-saurya 417, 

Bharat! style 392-3. 

Bhasa 189-95, 190, 206, 210n, 2U, 
217-57, 270, 406, 

Bhat, G, K. 194, 218, 220n, 

Bhatt, G.'H. 154-5, 161, 179. 
Bhattacharya, H. S. 413; 415, 

f, • 


Bhattacharya, N. K, 309, 318, 
330n, 331-65, 390, 
Bhattacharya, S, P. 320n, 
Bhattilmya 228. 

Bhavabhuti 263, 285-307, 409-10. 
Bhlsma 195, 199-201, 417. 

Bhoja 261-2, 

Bhrgu 55-6, 

Bhmtr-halaha 413, 

Bhujyu legend 21-2, 30. 
Bielenstein 91. 

Bilhapa 323. 

Bloomfield 81n, 87, 99n, 
Boghaz-koi 93, 95n, and cf. 

Winckler, 

Bokil, P. V. 414. 

Bollensen 83. 

Bose, Subhash Chandra 418, 
Brahman 11, 176, 327, 328, 
Brahmanas 117, 399, 400. 
brahmin 190, 193, 234, 239, 275, 
286, 382, 400, 409-11, 415-6. 
Brahmasutm 272, 
Brhadmnyakopanisad 401n, 
Brhaddevata 94n, 

Brhaspati 56, 

Brhatkatha 295, 

Buddha, Buddhist 180-2, 212, 
282n, 409-11, 415, 417, 
Buddhacarita 338-9. 

Biihler, G. 322, 327n, 354. 


Cmakyavijaya 415, 

CandUataka 273, 

Candra, Lokesh 128. 

Candra, Moti 212, 

Camjlupandita 313n, 314, 325-30, 
343, 358-9, 361-2, 367n, 368, 
371-4, 378, 382, 386-7. 

Cdrudat fa 206-9, 210-0, 230, 400n. 
Castor and Pollux 90, 

Caturbhani 210, 212, 411, 

Chanda, R, P, 323n. 
Chdndogyopanmd 334, 401n, 
Chandragupta II 259-63, 270. 
Charanatirtha, Swami 217, 219-20, 
224, 247, 
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Chatterji, K. C. 320n. 
CinWmanimantra 328, 332, 355-7,' 
Conch-bangles 336-41, 

Cowell 278, 

Cyavana 20, 46-7. 

daksina 36, 

Dandekar, R, N. 219, 222. 
Dandin 409. 

Dakhmmcarita 400n, 408-9. 
Dasarupaka 391-8, 402n, 406n. 
Dasgupta, N, N, 309, 331n, 

Dayal, Leela 417. 

Dayananda, Swami 418, 

De, S. K. 287, 289, 292-3, 295n, 

’ 309, 312-3, 327, 332, 352, 354, 
367. 

Devadhar, C, R, 207-8, 211, 227n, 
287n. 

Dhanilca 393,398. 
dharmasastra 371, 400, 

Dhrtara$tra 205, ■ 
Dhurtasamagama 410. 
Dh'vanytiloka 288n, 297n. 

Dickens, C, 404, 
dioscuri 90-4, 

DIpaka 263, 

Divatia, N, B, 107-8. 
double entendre 208, 299, 302-3, 
352. 

drama 189-95, 196-205, 206-9, 
210-6, 217-57, 283-307, 391-8 
passim, 

DraupadI 202. 

Drona 195, 199-200, 
drsya 196-7, 403. 

Dryden 404. 

Dumont, P. E. 119-120. 
Duryodhana 195, 198-205, 
Duikyuta 415, 

Duteghafotkaca 227n, 

Mtevakye 196-205,227n, 
dvandva 58. 

Dwivedi, Sabhapati 414, , 

Dwivedi, Vasudev 417. 

dyaus 53-5, 61, 68-71, 84, 97-8. 
Edgerton 106n, 107n, H6n, 


Emeneau, M, B. 309, 312, 337-41, 
360, 374, 389. 
erotic 297-8, 405, 411-2. 


Fire, piling of 27, 59. Cf. also 
agni. 

food, varieties of, 62, 346-8. 

Gadadhara 328-9, , 

• Gandhi(ji), M. K. 418-9. 

Ganapati Sastri, T, 192, 208. 
Ganesusambhava 415. 
garbhadhana 24. 
garbha-nataka 283; 
Gauda-Kumbhakara 263. 
Gaudavaho 293-4, 
Gaudorvikkulaprasasti 321, 323, 
Geetdnjdi 413. 

Geldner 26, 40n, 53n, 78-9n, 83, 
ghosad 119-20, 

Ghosh, Batakrishna 106n, 114n, 
115n. 

Gibran, Khalil 229, 

Giles, P. 92'. 

Goldstiicker 83, 95-97. 
Gopalakrishnabhatta, P, 416, 
Gorresio 130, 175, 183-7, 
Govindacandra 328, 

Govindaraja 121, 123, 125, 138n, 

' grammatical points 57n, 58n, 
S 63n, 71n, 102-5, 106-20, 210-1, 
215-6, 224-7, 282n, 348-55, 
369-90. Cf, also accent. 
Grassmann In, 3n, 10n, 40n, 50n, 
63n, 70n, 

Grassmann’s law 107. 

Griffith 3, 25-7, 30n, 33n, 40, 55, 
68n, 7ln, 72n. 

Guiarat, Gujarati 224, 230-8, 
245, 321, 322n, 333, 335, 339, 
341, 343, 345, 355-9, 361, 367- 
90, 413. 

Gunadhya 295, 302-3, 

Giintert 84, 

Gupta, Kamalakai’a 367n. 

Handiqui 312-4, 333, 335-6, 342n, 
347n, 356n, 357-66, o68-73, 

.375-6, 378-9, 
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Haravijaya 380. 

Hardy 83. 

Harihara 321-2, 323n, 367-8. 
Hamcarita 273-8, 280, 282, 
hasya 402, 412. 

Hasydrnavapmhmm 404-5, 411, 
Hellena 90, 

Hen.acandracarya 322, 336n. , 
Hillebrandt 34, 37n, 46-8, 52n, 83, 
. 91n, 92, 98. 

Hitopadesa 377. 

Hopkins 28, 94n, 95. 
humour 211, 217, 220, 242, 
399-412. 

—varieties of: 402-4, 407. 

Indo-European period 87, 89, 91, 
93-4, 106, 109, 112. 
Indo-Iranian period 47, 91, 93-4, 
112 . 

Indra 5, 11-4, 19n, 28-30, 34n, 
41, 45, 53n, 55, 57-8, 82, 92, 
190, 234, 361-2, 377, 407. 
Ionesco 196. 

Isanadeva 313n, 343, 360n, 
Isvarabhisandhi 324. 

Jacobi 92, 172,177, 179, 
Jagaddhara 288, 398. 

Jagaducdrita 334. 

Jagannatha 408, 416. 

Jagammm 417. 

Jagirdar 211, 

Jaimini 181. 

Jainism 322, 334, 409. 

Jani, A. N. 309-10, 313-4, 315n, 
318n, 320n, 344n, 347n, 355n, 
356n, 357-9, 365-6, 367n, 
378. 

Jayadeva 288n, 298n, 
Jayantacandra 319-20, 322, 
Jayantu Kumaomydh 417. 
Jhansi-Laksmi-bdi 416. 
Jinavijayaji, Muni 316n, 367n, 

Kadmnbari 273-4, 276-7, 280, 
283-306, 338-9, Compared 

with MdlatimMhava 294-306, 


Kailasa, Tyagaraja, P. S. 416. 
Kailasa-kmpah 415, 417. 
kakuha 78-80, 

, Kaldpurriodaya 413, 

Kale, M. R. 289n, 295n, 

Kalhana 291-4. 

Kalidasa 171, 176, 228-9, 240, 242, 
244, 285, 357, 384, 403, 406, 
409, 416; his date; 1st cent, 
B.C. 258-71, 

Kalpasutras 342n, 346n, 
Kamasastra 267. 

Kdmasutra 265-7. 

Kampa 102-5, 

•Kane 259n, 287, 292, 300.' 

Kanouj 289, 291-6, 312, 319-20, 
340, 390, 

Kantakdnjali 419, 

Karna 189-95, 199-203. 

Karnabhara 189-95, 227n, 232, 
234-5. 

Kamisuta 400, 

Kashmir 316-7, 320-7, 330, 335, 
340, 346, 354, 368. 

Kataka, Katakayogindra 121, 
127. 

Kdthaka Samhlta 119. 
Kathasaritsdgara 295-6, 302-3. 
Kathoddhata 396-8, 
Kdvyalankarasutra 289n. 
Kdvyamlmdmsa 261. 

• Kavyapraldsa 320. - 
Keith, A. B. 12n, 28, 30-1, 46n, 
47, 52n, 58n, 83, 90n, 91n, 92, 

. 119, 291-2, 304, 

Keskar, H, G, 415, 
Khanfana-khunfa-klMya 308, 
318, 324-7, 349, 351, 357. 
Klcaka 416. 

Kmt&rjumya 310, 352, 408. 

Koka, Pandita 329-31. 

Konow, S. 81, 92, 
Krishnammachari 309, 

Krishnadas, Rai 168. 

Krsakandm ndgapasah 419, 

Kr?na 25,190,193, 201-5, 270, 363, 
417. 

Krpnacarita 224n, 226n, 227n, 
231n, 232n, 233n, 234n, 236n, 
237n. 
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k§aipra 102,105. 

Ksemendra 125, 168-9, 260, 263-5, 
Kuhn 28. 

Kumarapala 322n, 
Kumdrasambhava 263-5, 407, 415, 
Kuntalesvmdautya 260-5, 
kusa grass 341-2, 


Latakamelaka 410. 

literary analysis 189-92, 200-5, 
276-82, 290, 296-307. 

Lokanatha Cakravart! 121. 

Ludwig 26-7, 83. 

Macdonell 12n, 22n, 28, 31, 44n, 
81n, 92, 97, 102-5,107n, U2n, 
115, 116n, U8n, 292. 

Madhavayogin Cf, Katakayogin¬ 
dra. 

Madhyamavyfiyoga 227n, 

madhu 8, 9, 21, 23, 34, 40, 44*52, 
55, 64-5, 73, 75 78, Identified 
with Soma 48-52, 

Mahdbhmta 122, 125, 174, 178, 
183-8, 272-4, 289, 308, 338-9. 

Mahakavya 197n, 282, 308, 310, 
326, 368, 408. 

Mahmgga 182. 

Mahiivimcanta 285-6, 289n, 

290-4. 

Mahendravikramavarman 289. 

Mahesvaratirtha 121, 123, 125, 
141. 

Maitrdyani Smhita, 46, 119. 

Mdlatimadhava 285-306, 405, 410; 
Compared with KMamban 
294-306. 

M&Uvihagnimitn 229, 268-71,. 
403, 407. 

Mallinatha 335n, 378. 

Mammata 320. 

M&navagfhyasutra 342. 

Mandukeya 103. 

Manikyacandra 320. 

Mankad, D. R, 155,158, 161, 181, 
223, 227n, 246. 

Mannhardt 83, 91, 98. 

Manumrti 348. 


mantrtbika 208, 211. 
manuscript cf, MSS. 
marriage, of Asvina 24, 54-5, 98, 
of Nala-DamayantI 343-7, 
361-3. 

Maruts 55-6, 

Mattavilasa 289, 410, 

Max Muller 28, 83, 

Meghaduta 171, 263, 265, 269, 271, 
403n. 

metre (poetic) 58, 274n, 282n. 
Meyer, E, 92. 
mhnamsa 181. 

Mirashl, Y. V, 154, 260-2. 

Mitra 55-6, 92. 

Monier-Williams, M. 382. 
Morgenstierne 207. 

Mrccluikatikim 206-9, 211n, 

' 215-6,' 285, 400n, 405. 

MSS of SuiidmJdnda 121-69, 
173, 175, 177-80; 
of YapiaphulMi 218-24, 228- 
9, 246-57; 

of Naisadhacarita 312-6, 319, 
321. 

Mudr&dksasa 405, 408. 

Muir 5n, 28, 90n, 96n, 97n, 98n. 
Mulcka Timmam 414. 
Mukuta-tadituka 289n, 

Muller cf, Max Muller. 

Muladeva, Acarya 400. 

Murari 335. 

N&g&mnda, 283. . 

Nagarajan, K. S. 416. 

Nagesa Bhat(a 121, 123, 125, 143. 
Naisadhacarita 308-90, 410; au¬ 

thenticity of signature stan¬ 
zas 308-28, 389-90; origin of 
cf, fklharsa. . 

Nala episode 183-8, 308. 

Namuci 5, 12, 45, 58, 377. 
Nandacarita 416. 

Naonhaithya 92-3. 

Narahari 313n, 326, 342n, 
Naramrayanananda Mahakavya 
326n, 335, 353, 

Narayana 332-3, 337-8, 341-3, 
356,' 358-63, 370-2, 375-86, 
388-9. . 
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Nmjigarana 415, 419. 
narma 403n. 

nasatya 1-101 passim, 57n, 89. 
nafaka 198, 410. Cf. drama. 
Mtyasastra 212, 402-5, 410-1. 
Nehru, Jawaharlal 418. 

Nirukta 82, 90. Cf. Yaska. 
Nrpavilasa 326n. 

Oldenberg 46n, 47, 51n, 79n, 81n, 
83-90, 92, 94, 96n, 97. 

pada text 112,117-8, 

Padat&ditaka 210, 212-4, 399. 
Padmananda Mahakavya 336. 
Padmaprabhrtaka 208, 210-5. 
Padma Purina 125, 174-6, 178. 
Pancamtra 195, 227n, 233-4. 
Pancatantm 408. 
Pancayatana-puja 364. 

Pani 34-7, 45. 

Papini 106n, 111, 113-4, 359, 401. 
Paranjpe 211. 
parasavama 127, 130-3. 

Parekh, Nagindas 370, 377. 
Parijataharanamahakivya 414. 
Purij&tapaharana 414. 
parisamkhya 281. 

Parivartana 415. 

Pdrvatiparinaya 273, 289n. 
Patanjali 113. 

Patharvan, Patharu 26. 
Pattabhirama, Jayanti 415, 
Peterson 22n, 23n, 25n, 34n, 284. 
poetry 273-7, 282n, 417 and 
passim. 

Pope 404, 

Prahandhakosa 316, 318n, 319, 
321-2, 328, 330, 356, 366-7, 
376n, 380, 383. 
prahasana 391-4, 410-1, 
prakarana 198, 285, 298, 405, 410, 
Prakrit 112, 207-11, 214-6, 231, 
233, 247, 293. 

Prasad, Bhagirath 419. 
Prasannaraghava 288n, 
praslista 102-5. 

Prastavana 310,391-8. 


Prati0yaugandharayana 208, 
211, 217, 227n, 230', 237n, 242n. 
Pratikaranataka 416. 

Pratirn 217, 227, 230-3, 241. 

Pratimjasuya 414. 

Pravarasena 262. 
pravrttaka 396-8. 
prayer 3, 7, 17-8, 63-5, 417, 
prayogatisaya 396-8. 
pr^hamatra 127, 131-6, 138, 
140-3. 

Prthvivallabha 413, 

Pulinda 295-6, 

Punya-Vijayaji, Muni 315n, 318n, 
319. 

Furanas 272, 282n, 363, 402, 414-5, 
418. 

Puru$artha 400, 

Pu§an 55-7, 

Pusalkar, A. D, 192, 210-3, 216-8, 
228-30. 
puj$ 55. 

Raghavan, Y. 413. 

Raghuvamsa 171,176, 228, 264-5, 
403n, 

Raja, Kunhan 268-9. 

Rajasekhara 261, 289. 
Rajasekharasuri 316n, 321-2, 330, 
367. Cf. also Prabandhakok, 
Rajataraigini 291-2, 

Rajvaidya Cf. Charanatirtha, 
Swami, 

Rambhyudaya 290, 

Ramanuja 121, 125. 

Ramayana 121-79, 180-8, 228, 
353, Cf. also Sundarakanda, 
Ram&yana-Manjm 125, 168-9. 
176, 178. 

Ramgopal 342n, 346n, 
Ramopakhyana 125, 174, 176, 178, 
rangavall (rangojl) 344. 
Rasagangadhara 402n, 

RatmvaM 283. 

Rbhu 55-6, 73. 

recensions cf, Sundarakanda, 
reduplication llfin. 
regression theory 109-120, 

Renel 83. 

restoration theory 109-120, 
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Rgveda 1-101; 103-5, 400n. 
rhyme 348, 351, 353-4. 
Rkpratisakhya 103,105. 

Roth 82-3, 

Row, Kshama 413, 417, 419, 
rta 4, 40, 50, 62, 66-8, 76, 
rtu 57. 

Rucipati 335n, 

Rudras 55, 57. 

sacrifice 3-5, 11-2, 35-7, 39-40, 
42-3, 45, 47-8, 50-1, 57, 59, 
61, 63-6, 72, 414. 
Sahasrabuddhe, C, R. 416. 
Sahityadarpana 283, 402n, 406n, 
Sahitya-vidyadhari 315, 319. 
gakalya 103, 

Sahara 400, 405, 407. 

Sakta 282n, 

Sakti of Indra 190; cult 279, 356, 
364. 

Muntala 229-30, 239-42,« 265, 
398, 403. 

Salya 189-91. 

6 ambara 10, 13n. 

Sarhkhya 286, 

SamkrtyayanI 283, 
samskara 282n, 

Sandesara 322, 323n, 
Sahgeeta—saubhadra 413, 
Sankaracarya 334n, 

Sarasvatl 316n, 356-7, 361, 
Sarasvati-lmthabhama 261. 
Sarup 192,208, 211. 
Sarvajha-Narayana 122, 
Sarvananda 334. 

Mapatha Brihmana 5n, 8n, 
46-7. 

Satya 35, 56,70. 

Satydgrahagita 417. 
savana 71. 

Savarkar, V, D. 418. 

Savitr 57, 65-6, 70,101, 277, 365, 
Savitricarita 414. 

Sayana 1, 25-6, 30, 63n, 68n, 70 a, 
82,119, 

Schroeder, V. 83. 

Setubandha 262. 


Shakespeare, W. 190, 227. 

Sharraa, Shivasharan 417. 

Shastri Gopal 415, 419. 

Shastri, Gopal Dutta 218-23. 
Shastri Jivaram Kalidas, Raj¬ 
vaidya cf. Caranatlrtha 
Swami. 

Shastri, Lai Bahadur 417-8. 
Shastri, Y. Mahalinga 413-4. 
Shastri, Sannidhana S, 413-4, 
416. 

Shembavnekar, K. M. 259n, 
Sindhu 53, 57. 

£i$upalavadha 310, 

Siva 279, 364n 408. 

Sivadatta, Pandit 367n, 
Sivaji-carita 415. 

Sivarama Sastri 211. 
sky 67. cf. dyaus, 
slesa 352, Cf. double entendre, 
smrti 181-2, 342, 345-6. 
social analysis 409, 411- 416-9 
and passim, 

Soma 4n, 30, 34n, 43-52, 55-8, 
Somadeva 295. 

Sraddha 278. 
sravya 192. 

Sri-Aksayakumari Devi 320n, 
Sri-Cakra 263. 

Sridatta 313n, 

£ri-Har ? a 263, 275, 278, 283-4, 

289, 294-5, 308-90; personal 
identity and ' time 308-11, 
406, 409-11; home is Western 
India 309-90; not from Kanouj 
312-9; not from Varanasi 
309-20; not from Kashmir 
320-1; not from Bengal 361- 
6 ; probably from Gujarat 
368-90; language 366; pa¬ 
rents’ names 367; family 
prob. from Gujarat, migrat¬ 
ed to Kanouj and Varanasi 
368-90; visited Bengal 406, 
409-10. 

^n-Krsna-Rukmimya 414. 
Srinatha 313n. 
tirngaraprakasa 260-1. 
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Srngaratilaka 138, 

Sruti 180-2, 

stage directions, techniques 
191-2, 196-205, 213, 217, 230, 
251 and passim. 
sthiipana 198, 206-7, 228, 230, 
Sudraka 206, 209, 280,, 400, 406-7, 
409. 

Sukthankar 183-8, 207, 
sun cf, surya, savitr, 

Sunday akdn^a 121-179, 183-8; 
MSS 121-50; extent 167-9; 
recensions and versions: 
Southern 150-3, 179, more 
anpient text 153, 184-6; Nor¬ 
thern 153-67 and passim, 121- 
79, 184, 186-7; NW version 
153-60 and passim, 121-79, 
185-6; NE version 153-61 and 
passim 121-79, 184, 186-7; W 
version 161-7 and passim, 
121-79, 185-6; story of Sun- 
daraldnda 169-71; title 172-3; 
episodes and incidents 173-9; 
critical remarks 171-7; Su- 
rasa episode not original 
173-5; Sirhhika episode gen¬ 
uine 173-4; Lanka-devi and 
Pu?pakavarnana episodes re¬ 
legated to appendix 175; 
Kaka episode 176; Aksava- 
clha episode 176-7; Lnnka- 
dahana episode 176-7; Ma- 
dhuvana episode enlarged 
177-9, 

Sura 52, 

Surama 52, 

Suru 287n, 

Surya 55, 57-9, 65, 69, 71, 74, 79n, 
82, 84-8, 91, 97-8, 100-1, 

Surya 54, 56-8, 62, 74, 86, 90-1, 
97-8, 100. 

Susuptivrtla 417, 
svagata (speech) 197, 
Svapnavasavudatta 234, 237, 
svarita (accent) 102-5, 

Swift 404. 
dyamala 263, 


Taittiriya Brahnma 119, 

Taittiriya Samhitd 8n, 103, 119, 
Talhana 367n, 

Tmdggamhdbrdhmam 40ln, 
Tantravidya 356. 

Tliakur, Amarnath 175. 

Thomas, F. W, 183, 278, 

Tilak, Lokamanya (B.G.) 418. 
Tilaka 125, 142. 

Todar Mall 292-3. 

Tripura 319. 

Tripurari 288. 

Trivandrum Plays 192n, 21H, 
226-31, 233-7, 243. 
Tuksiikla-mahhnd 414, 

Twin cf. Asvins, 

Ulihayarupaka, 414. 

Udai’i (or U#li) VamlarSja 
' 121, 124, 

udatta 26, 102-5, Cf. accent. 
VdgdlrdaMnau 414. 

UjjayinT 259, 209-70, 276. 280, 
282, 284, 291. 
ululu 332-6,338. 

Umatiakkaka 416. 

Upadhye, A. N. 211, 213-5, 
upama, upmina, upamcya 26-7, 
Upamiiihhuvapraptiiicakuthii 369, 
Upantyada 272, 286,399, 401. 
Urubhanga 207, 233, 

U?as 54-7, 59, 65-72, 7fln, 84-90, 
94-9. 

UttarardmacnHta 285-7, 289n, 

291 n, 292-3, 298. 
UtLarasalyitgrahagiUi 417. 

Vaidya, P, L 161,170. 
vajra 11, 

Vnkpatiraja 292-4, 

VHakhilya 2n, 

Valmlkl 121, 177, 289, 

Vamana 289. 

Varadacharya, T, G. 417, 

Varanasi 319-20, 327-8, 331, 368, 
380, 

varna 282n, 

Vamekar, S, B. 413, 


Varuna 55-6,78, 79n, 80n, 92, 
Vasantavilam 32lin, 353n, 357, 
Vasu 55,57. 

Vaslupala 323n, 326n, 335-6, 354, 
35(1, 367-8. 

Valayayana 265-7, 

Vayu 56, 

Velankar, H, 1). 102, 104-5, 218, 

220 , 

Velankar, S. B, 413, 415, 417, 
Vinimmhm 398,405. 
versions (of Runtlurakanda) cf, 
Suwknhtmk. 

Vidi.su 269-71,280. 

Vklusnkn 405-7, 

Vidyablmshana, Vishveshvara 
415, 

Vidyadliara 309, 313-6, 318, 325- 
6 , 343, 361-2, 367-8, 373-4, 
378, 381. 387. 

Vidyadhan 31.5-7, 

Vidyapati 327, 329, 331. 
Vikramiiditya 259. 
Vikmmomsiya 264-5, 395. 
Vimalabodlia 121-2. 

Viradhavala 322*3n, 367-8, 

Virata 195. 

VIsaiadcva 307. 

visnrga 135, 142-3, 349, 351, 354, 
Visnu 4, 55-6, 170, 137-8, 141, 
176, 364, 408, 411, 415. 

Vwnm Parana 125. 

Visvedeva 56, 
vxthl 198,391-8, 

Vivasvat 60. 

Vivekananda 418, 

Vivekatilaka 124, . 

Vodscov 83. 
vrka cf, wolf. 

Vrlru 28-9,34, 92. 


Vyfisa 272-3. 
vyayoga 272-3. 

Wackernagel 105, 106n, 107ft, 
11 On, llln, 112n, 113n, llBn, 
JlOn, 117n, 

Watve 312. 

Weber 83, 

Whitney 102-5, 106n, 109n, 110, 
114, 

Wilson 70n, 

Winckler, H. 58n, 92. 

Winternitz, M. 81, 93, 172. 
wolf 12-3,22, 33, 36. 

Woolner 192, 208, 211. 

Yajnaphak 217-57; a modern 
fabrication 224-57; keys of 
authenticity questioned 217- 
23; corrections and misprints 
224-5, grammatical defects 
224-7; slipshod stage-direc¬ 
tions 226-7; arguments of 
similarity with Triv, plays 
not valid 228-30; differences 
with Tr, plays 230-7; mo¬ 
dem solecisms and ideas 
237-40; MS differences from 
printed text 24G-57, 
yamaka 349, 352. 

YakstUaka 379, 

Yaska 30, 82-3, 95-6. 

Yasovarman 289,291-4, 

Yoga 65, 286,' 

Yogavamtha 380, 

Yudhbjithira 202-3, 

Zimmermann 22n, 23n, 

Zoroaster 92, 
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